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A Romantic Visionary Among the 
Orthodox: Archbishop Avgustin and 
Russian Messianism in the Napoleonic Wars 

James N. Class 

The intellectual history of the reign of Alexander I (1801-1825) 
has enjoyed some renewed interest since the fall of the Soviet 
Union, and conservative and pro-autocratic forces have even 
received attention in several studies. 1 The role of Orthodox 
clergy in key events like the Napoleonic Wars, however, has not 
been fully explored. For instance, while much is known of the 
Moscow Metropolitan (till 1812) Platon, one of his key proteges, 
Archbishop Avgustin, remains relatively unknown. Despite 
Avgustins prominence in Moscow and his elaborate, messianic 
sermons, he is not even mentioned in the most recent scholarly 
monograph on Russian messianism. 2 While Avgustin can hardly 
be considered representative of the entire Orthodox clergy, his 
biography, wartime activities, and unique ideas merit consideration 
of him as a key figure in the development of messianic nationalism 
in Russia. This article reviews Avgustin s biography and analyzes the 

1 Alexander Martin, Romantics, Reformers, Reactionaries: Russian Conservative 
Thought and Politics in the Reign of Alexander I (DeKalb: North Illinois University 
Press, 1997), chs. 1-5; Richard Wortman, Scenarios of Power: Myth and Ceremony 
m Russian Monarchy , Vol. 1 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), chs. 
7-8; Andrei Zorin, Kormia dvuglavogo orla: hteratura i gosudarstvennaia ideologna 
v Rossu v poslednei treti XVIII-pervoi treti XIX veka (Moscow: Novoe literaturnoe 
obozrenie, 2001), chs. 5-8. See also Boris Gasparov, Poetichesku lazyk Pushkina kak 
fakt istoru russkogo hteraturnogo lazyka (Vienna: Gesellschaft zur Forderung slawis- 
tischer Studien, 1992), 83-117; and L. Kiseleva, Idem natsionaVnoi samobytnosti v 
russkoi literature mezhdu TiVzitom i Otechestvennoi vomoi (1807-1812) (Kandidat 
dissertation: Tartu, 1982). 

2 Peter Duncan, for instance, devotes only one sentence to the entire reign of Alexan¬ 
der I. See his Russian Messianism: Third Rome, Holy Revolution, Communism, and 
After (London/New York: Routledge, 2000), 17. 
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general components of his national messianic vision from his shorter 
homilies. It then turns to the historical narratives he constructed to 
unite the messianic qualities of the Russian people with the events 
taking place against Napoleon. It ends with a discussion of Avgustin 
in the wider context of European Romanticism. I argue that Avgustin 
was quite au courant with the secular thinkers and literary circles of 
Moscow but took popular messianic ideas and rhetoric to a new level 
by basing his soteriology on the Russian people rather than the tsar. 
His ideas laid the foundation for the long nineteenth-century debate 
among Slavophiles, Westernizers, Populists, and others over how 
Russia could save Europe through the unique qualities of its people. 
Furthermore, the structure of his ideas was consonant with European 
Romanticism more broadly and therefore could be considered a part 
of Russia’s contribution to the Romantic movement in Europe. 

An Alternative Path to the Moderate Enlightenment 

Aleksei Vasilevich Vinogradskii was born on June 6, 1766, to 
Vasilii Mikhailovich Vinogradskii, a priest and an icon-painter/ 
restorer. Vinogradskii the elder owed his position in the cultural 
capital to his own talents: his ability as an icon-painter secured his 
position as priest at the church of Saint Dmitrii Selunskii in the 
Kitai-gorod neighborhood of Moscow. At the age of 8, Aleksei 
Vasilevich became an orphan and was dispatched to the Moscow 
Spiritual Academy and enrolled in the Perevinskii Seminary on the 
governments account until 1788. 3 

Vinogradskii entered the world of clerical education at a time 
when Latin-based scholarship was being augmented with more 
European trends in higher learning. Peter the Great had required 
education for the clergy. 4 In the first half of the century, the tsar 
imported Ukrainian teachers to the seminaries. 5 Teaching methods 

3 I. M. Snegirev, Ocherk zbizm moskovskago arkhiepiskopa Avgustina (Moscow: Gu- 
bemskaia tipografiia, 1841), 1-3. 

4 The clergy supported this as a way to combat schismatics and Old Believers, remnants 
of the church split in the 1660s. Gregory Freeze, The Russian Levites: Parish Clergy m 
the Eighteenth-Century (Cambridge, MA Harvard University Press, 1977), 78. 

5 D V. Pospielovsky claims that this made the Great Russian clergy envious of the 
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involved rote memorization, which in one case encouraged students 
to memorize a whole book rather than struggle with comprehending 
the grammar. The focus on Latin also came at the expense of cultural 
tradition and Slavic sources. Students' proficiency was measured by 
the marks of education in secular universities: the ability to compose 
poetic stanzas, to use Classical allusions, and to contend in public 
disputes. Most students had to leave part way through their studies, 
often for financial reasons. Since theology was the final course of 
study (after at least 10 years), students often emerged from the 
seminary without much knowledge of theological subjects—and 
some “learned" only outright impiety. 6 

This situation changed during the reign of Catherine the Great. 
In the seminaries near Moscow under his jurisdiction, Metropolitan 
Platon shifted educational instruction from rote learning and 
obedience to persuasion and encouragement. 7 Though he opened 
the seminaries up to the study of other Biblical languages (Greek and 
Hebrew) as well as modern languages, he valued Latin as a way of 
preserving the clergy's prestige vis-a-vis both the gentry and Europe. 

I do not advise that we allow lectures at church schools to 
be given in Russian. Our clergy are viewed by foreigners 
as almost uneducated, since they do not know French or 
German. But in our defense is the fact that we speak and 
write in Latin. If we were to study Latin as we do Greek 
(that is, poorly) then we would lose our last honor, inso¬ 
far as we would not speak or correspond in any (foreign) 
language. 8 

Latin education was to serve not just as a bridge to theology, but 
also as a means to learn about the ancient world, especially the world 
of Augustan Rome. Moreover, while Latin boosted prestige, so did 
knowledge of contemporary literary movements. Platon allowed his 
students to attend Moscow University to become acquainted with 

luxurious lifestyle of the Ukrainians. See his The Orthodox Church tn the History of 
Russia (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998), 142. 

6 Freeze, Russian Levites , 90-96. 

7 Freeze, Russian Levites , 101. 

8 Platon quoted in Freeze, Russian Levites , 81 -82. 
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modern languages and as part of his ambition to help transfer the 
nobility’s etiquette to the clergy. 9 

Vinogradskii s educational resume benefited from Platons 
changes and mentorship. In 1786, he summoned Vinogradskii to 
take part in new educational techniques being tested in the empire. 
The youth attended a Lancaster-model school under the direction 
of the Serb Iankovich de Mirievo. This opportunity allowed 
Vinogradskii free time to attend Moscow University lectures, 
become acquainted with students, and develop an interest in the 
history of Russian literature. Though the lectures about Russian 
topics were delivered in Latin, they inspired him to try to improve 
his own expressive potential in his native language. 

After finishing his education, Vinogradskii went in 1782 to 
teach rhetoric at the St Sergius-Trinity Seminary, the premier 
clerical institution of higher learning with an incomparable library, 
counting over 6,000 volumes. 10 He kept close ties with Platon, who 
translated his pupils Latin verse and corrected his grammar. While 
the trend in both capitals was to move education toward Russian 
lectures and Russian subjects, Vinogradskii still possessed more 
facility at extemporaneous speech in Latin than Russian. In 1792, he 
obtained new responsibilities and became a teacher of philosophy. In 
1794, he joined the monastery, taking the name of Avgustin. Platon 
chose the name of the 5th-century Bishop of Hippo Augustine 
because Vinogradskii possessed a similar kind of eloquence, not for 
any predisposition toward the philosophy of history. 11 Avgustin s 
oratorical talents were well-known in the Moscow diocese, and he 
inspired many lower clergymen to improve the homiletic dimension 
of their duties. 12 

9 Platon himself knew French and chatted with Diderot in his time at court. R. M. 
Korotkevich, “O formirovann vzghadov Mitropolita Platona na organizatsnu obra- 
zovanna v dukhovnykh shkolakh Troitse-Sergievoi lavry” in Troitse-Sergieva lavra v 
istonij kulture, i dukbovnot zhizm Rossu: Matenaly mezhdunarodnoi konferentsn 29 
sentiabna—1 oktiabria 1998g (Moscow “Podkova,” 2000), 211-18 

10 Freeze, Russian Levites> 96 

11 Snegirev, Ockerk, 9-11 

12 Nikolai Pavlovich Rozanov, Istonia moskovskago eparkhiaVnago upravlenua so vre- 
mem uchrezhdenua sv Synoda. Part III, Book 2 (Moscow T. Ris, 1871), 84. 
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His ties to Platon kept Avgustin close to Moscow and the 
educated public in the reign of Alexander I. Platon played a central 
role in the coronation of Tsar Alexander in Moscow in 1801. But 
he also made sure that Avgustin could deliver a welcome speech at 
the Trinity Monastery’s auditorium. Avgustin’s address focused on 
the hope that Alexanders reign would be conducive to the spread 
of learning, a typical sentiment of other poets hailing Alexander’s 
replacement of the despotic Tsar Paul. 

You, Russia’s beneficent Ray of Light! Illuminating us now 
with Your life-creating gaze and through it the departing sun 
returns to us in You, inviting us to life. Invigorate our life, 
and zeal for enlightenment in our hearts flares up. Hence 
more and more this small garden of learning will thrive. 13 

Just as secular writers received snuff-boxes for their odes, clerical 
sentiments were rewarded as well, but in this case with symbolic 
honors. Alexander awarded Avgustin the Order of Anna, 2nd class, 
for his welcome. 14 

By 1811, Metropolitan Platon had transferred most of his duties 
to Avgustin, who became a major Orthodox figure in the educated 
public. Avgustin joined Moscow University’s orbit of scholarly 
societies. He was an honorary member of the Society of Lovers of 
Russian Literature, the Society of Doctoral and Physical Sciences, 
and eventually became a member of the Moscow Medical-Surgical 
Academy. Like many secular authors, he could quote Horace, Cicero, 
and Virgil. He also was at the center of attention during the war 
years because he preached at the Kremlin Assumption Cathedral, 
the most prestigious in the city, if not the whole country. 15 Although 
cathedrals as a rule did not have parishioners, the Assumption 
Cathedral was the most likely site in town to attract educated 

13 Quoted in Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix 1,3. 

14 On the events associated with Alexander s early reign, see Richard S. Wortman, Sce¬ 
narios of Power: Myth and Ceremony in Russian Monarchy , vol. 1 (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1995), 196-201. 

15 Cathedrals too had possessed a hierarchal nature, with the Moscow Kremlin cathe¬ 
drals being directly under Synodal jurisdiction and owning large amounts of land 
and hence thousands of serfs. Freeze, Russian Levites , 121. 
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audiences during holidays or other city-wide events, such as the 
reading of a proclamation about the war. Since official news came 
there, the Governor-General and powerful families would often be 
in attendance. The Assumption Cathedral granted proximity to the 
upper strata of society and the most powerful local state actors. The 
student Stepan Zhikharev, for example, was allowed to stand near 
the altar as Avgustin preached to Moscow’s powerful elite. He felt 
excited because the chance to get up front, by the altar, was atypical 
for a young student like himself. 16 

Like many other second-tier Muscovite writers who tried to 
defend the historical traditions of enlightened Russia, Avgustin 
became interested in the national past. He had read the Russian 
manuscripts collected under Catherine the Great and was familiar 
with modern Russian historiography since the era of Peter the 
Great. 17 In his researches and official duties, Avgustin encountered 
references to Russia as a new incarnation of Ancient Israel. As 
Moscow Ecclesiastical censor and Platon s pupil, he would have had 
to read Platons Short History of the Russian Church (1805). This 
two-volume work traced church history up until Peter the Great. 
It was less a narrative than a chronicle, with long textual excerpts 
interspersed, including a description of the coronation of Tsar Ivan 
IV, which makes direct use of Second Israel imagery. 18 

Court poets and others had often drawn analogies between Russia 
and Israel, but Avgustin did not treat the analogy as a mere device. 
As Russia went to war with Napoleon, Avgustin infused the analogy 
with a theology of history and a special role for the Russian people. 


16 Stepan Petrovich Zhikharev, Zapiski sovremenmka , vol. 2 (Leningrad: Iskusstvo, 
1989), 9. 

17 Though he knew French partially, he did not speak it, preferring to cultivate the an¬ 
cient Biblical languages. Of these, he was more proficient in Greek than Hebrew, and 
his biographer claims that Avgustin read the Orthodox Fathers throughout his life. 
Snegirev, Ocherk , 93-94. 

18 It also is precisely the same scene that Daniel Rowland analyzes. See his “Moscow— 
the Third Rome or the New Israel?,” Russian Review 55 (Oct 1996). 591-614. 
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Preaching to the People 

Avgustin became well-known for his oratorical skills after 1812. 
In his sermons during the invasion and the European campaign 
(1812-1815), he defined the relationship between the mission of 
Israels New and Old. One of the most important themes stretching 
throughout this period was of Russia’s special relationship or 
covenant with God. In the Old Testament, God had made a 
covenant with the Patriarch Abraham, to be the exclusive deity of 
his descendants, which came to be known as the nation of Israel. 
The covenental relationship demanded pious observance of the law, 
without which battles might be lost, cities might be conquered, or 
the nation might be led into exile. Avgustin as well used rigorous 
adherence to piety and spiritual observance as a sign of the New 
Israels fortunes in war and its mission abroad. 

Avgustins war sermons were relatively novel literary forms. 
Aside from a few famous ancient documents, sermons became 
common in Russia only in the late seventeenth-century and even 
then primarily at the Moscow court. In the time of Peter the Great, 
preaching became an official duty, with guidelines printed in the 
Spiritual Regulation of 1721. For most of the century, however, 
preaching probably did not develop very fully. 19 In academies, only 
the most senior students received any practice before graduation 
(or a village assignment). Toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
Metropolitan Platon insisted that the clergymen under his control 
deliver sermons, and he set up a system of substantial fines for failure 
to do so. As an added incentive, a good sermon (like a good ode) 
could earn the emperors admiration and love. By 1812, Moscow 
clergy in Avgustins diocese started competing to see who could 
deliver the most sermons: in some cases upwards of 50 a year. Only 
twelve were required by Platons rules. 20 

Avgustins homiletic emphasis on piety dovetailed with his 
official duties. According to Peter the Great s Spiritual Regulation , 

19 In 1749, only 40 sermons were preached in the whole of Moscow. Freeze claims that 
sermons were typical in cities by 1800. See his Russian Levites y 174. 

20 See note 12. 
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article 23, every clergyman was supposed to discourse on certain 
themes: repentance, regeneration, submission to authorities, 
and the duties of each estate. Every preacher also needed to have 
the works of John Chrysostom at hand so that he could imitate 
a healthy model. 21 Moreover, the clergy were duty-bound to read 
pronouncements and laws from the tsar, which followed their 
sermons. Most of Avgustin s sermons at the time of invasion aimed 
to direct the popular mind back toward traditional elements 
of religious culture while cultivating a wartime ethos. Hence the 
Pastoral Exhortation (July 28, 1812), widely-distributed in a 
press-run of 1,500, spoke of the duty to preserve the Russian earth 
which held uncorrupted Russian saints’ bodies. It also encouraged 
people to visit church at noon and in the evening and to pray more. 

Avgustin s instructions to the people, however, differed from the 
official messages of the government. While his duties entailed read¬ 
ing tsarist manifestoes, Avgustin shaped his preaching in ways that 
attributed responsibility to the Russian people to a greater degree 
than did official discourse. The tsar s manifesto, written by Admiral 
Shishkov, attested that all the war events were so miraculous that 
their grandeur surpassed human agency. The official propaganda 
thus deprived the people of any popular agency for accomplish¬ 
ing a national victory, a strategy that Richard Wortman considers a 
fundamental part of Alexander s desire to quash any nascent claims 
of popular legitimacy. 22 The tsar s manifestoes indeed proclaimed 
the over-arching power of providence that accomplished all great 
feats, but they also constantly lauded the faithfulness of the people. 
Ironically, this praise also deprived the people of any guilt. In the 
empire-wide manifestos from the war years, the imagery was of a 
punishing God who was always directing wrath toward the invad¬ 
ers who had ravaged his holy things, but never toward the Russian 
people. 23 

21 The Spiritual Regulation of Peter the Great , ed. & tr. by Alexander V. Muller (Seattle, 
WA: University of Washington Press, 1972), 44 

22 Richard Wortman interprets this message as a way to deflect notions that the tsar s 
sovereignty was rooted in popular power. See his Scenarios of Power, vol. 1, 221-230. 

23 See the manifestoes from November 3, 1812 and May 18, 1814, especially 
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Through the war years, Avgustin replaced this passive imagery 
with his constant admonitions that national prosperity depended 
on the people’s fidelity and pious activity. On news of the invasion, 
his Pastoral Exhortation called for national unity as a means 
of securing divine favor. Avgustin taught that God would hear 
the cries only of a people united in prayer. In fact, he said that the 
French invasion was a harbinger of God’s anger toward the Russian 
people, so they should increase their prayer morning and night. 24 He 
also encouraged singing and tears of tenderness ( umilenie ), which 
he reportedly shed with the tsar during his summer visit. 25 These 
images, common in seventeenth-century ruler myths, were supposed 
to encourage a similar spiritual attitude in the people so that they 
might help avert the invasion. Likewise, Avgustin confirmed that 
the Russian supplication had been successful once the French had 
departed. Peace, nevertheless, was contingent on the spiritual activity 
of the people to maintain God’s will. 26 Casting aspersion on the social 
life in Moscow, Avgustin abandoned his conventional comparisons 
of Russia with Ancient Israel and instead characterized contemporary 
rowdiness as the anarchic activity of Noah’s antediluvian neighbors. 27 
He warned that such activity could incur God’s wrath once again. 

Avgustin also divinized the efforts of the soldiers by using double 
meanings that related allegorically to scriptural salvation history. 28 


in Zapiski, Mnenna i perepiska Admtrala A. S. Shishkova , Vol 1 (Berlin. B Behr, 
1870), 444-66 

24 Avgustin, Pastyrskoe nastavleme, proiznesennoe Preosvtashchennym Avgustinom Epis- 
kopopom Dmitrovskim, Moskovskoi Metropoln Vikanem i Kavalerom. VMoskovskom 
b or shorn Uspenskom sobore, 1812 goda uuha 28 dma (Moscow* Sinodalnaia tipo- 
grafiia, 1812), 3-5. 

25 On the visit and the tears, see Snegirev, Ocherk zhizm moskovskago arkhteptskopa 
Avgustina , 21-22. 

26 Avgustin, Slovo, po sluchatu znamemtoi i vechno-slavnoi pobedy, oderzhamnoi pri 
Leiptsige Rossnskimi i soiuznymi votsk nad Frantsuzskoi armieiu pred nachatiem bla- 
godarstvennago Gospodu Bogu molebstvua, proiznesennoe Preosvtashchennym Avgusti¬ 
nom Episkopom Dmitrovskim, Vikanem Moskovskim, i ordena sv. Aleksandra Nevska- 
go i sv. Anny 1-go klassa, Kavalerom VMoskovskom bol’shom Uspenskom sobore, 1813 
goda noiabna 2dma (Moscow: Sinodalnaia tipografiia, 1813), 7. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Avgustin, Pastyrskoe nastavleme , 6. 
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In August 1813, when Russia’s fortunes were rising, Avgustin 
received the standard of the Moscow Militia, on the anniversary of 
its departure to battle. Avgustin appealed to the soldiers to prepare 
for peacetime and promised them that their return of the standard 
to the Mother of God had earned them a place in eternity. 29 In a 
subsequent oration to commemorate the epic battle of Borodino, he 
claimed that the soldiers fought a war against death—on two levels. 
In one sense, the soldiers would stop death by ending the cycle of 
wars following the French Revolution. But, he also distinguished 
death in the service of faith, tsar, and fatherland as belonging to 
a higher calling of salvation. The death of the faithful, like that of 
Christ, actually overcomes death in the metaphysical sense. 30 

The participation of all Russians was necessary to maintain 
faithfulness with God. When referring to Russia as the “chosen 
nation,” he identified the people with the individual liudi instead of 
the collective term narod? 1 “Russians are the chosen people, Gods 
people” (Rossiiane sut 9 iazyk izbrannyi hiudie Bozhii ). He thus 
appealed to various non-military audiences with similar rhetoric 
on themes of resurrection. Avgustin told the merchants that their 
charity not only provided the war effort with needed materiel, but 
also contributed to national redemption: 

But let shine in them that noble pride, that you redeemed the 
Fatherland with the loss of your property; that Europe's free¬ 
dom is reborn from the ashes of your houses and kingdoms, 
buried under the ruins of their prosperity, are resurrected. 32 

He even directed the themes of popular responsibility toward life in 
the bureaucracy and veteran relief: 


29 “Slovo pri sovershenua godichnago pominovenna po voinakh za veru i Otechestvo 
na brani Borodinskoi zhivot svoi polizhivshikh,” Syn otechestva 9:40 (1813): 67. 

30 Avgustin, “Slovo pri sovershenua godichnago pominovenna po voinakh za veru l 
Otechestvo na brani Borodinskoi zhivot svoi polozhivshikh,” Syn Otechestva 9:40 
(1813): 67. 

31 Avgustin, “Slovo pri sovershennar 71. 

32 Ibid. 
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And in your civil service, in the midst of all your actions, 
show to your compatriots that most ardent love that they 
showed on the field of battle. 33 

After the invasion, Avgustin judged that Russians had proven 
their fidelity to God and associated the Russians’ spiritual activity 
with hopes for a similar situation in France. Even on the approach 
of Russian armies toward Paris, Avgustin held out optimism that 
“Babylon” (Paris) would voluntarily renounce its ways, open its 
doors, and end the bloodshed. 34 During the first official church 
celebration after the fall of Paris, Avgustin claimed that the 
revolution ended when all humanity cried out and wept. The 
chosen people, the Russians, led the way in unity and prayer for their 
brothers and sisters in Europe and preceded them in recognizing 
their own sin. Because the Russians acted first, Europe followed, 
and God interceded on behalf of humanity, once it recognized that 
its sin had generated the revolution and Napoleon. 

Napoleon was a terrible weapon in the hand of the Almighty, 
punishing people for their dishonor and lawlessness. Alex¬ 
ander is the beneficing Emissary of heaven, pardoning 
humanity and delivering it from those horrific misfortunes 
to which it became subject out of its own unrighteousness . 35 

Avgustin, Rech' pred nachatiem blagodarstvennago Gospodu Bogu molebstvna, sover- 
shennago 1815goda, Dekabna 5 dnia, po sluchaiu vozhdelenneishago vozvrashchenna 
ego imperatorskago vehchestva Gosudana Imperatora i Samoderzhtsa Vserossiiskago 
Aleksandra I v Rossnu i v Stolichnyi grad s. Peterburga, po okonchanu brannykh pod- 
vigovy protznesennoe v Moskovskom bol y shom Uspenskom sobore, Smodalnym chlenom, 
upravliaiushchim Moskovoiu Mitropolieiu, Preosviashchennym Avgustmom, Arkhi- 
episkopopom Dmitrovskim, Sviato-Troitskua Sergievy lavry svtashchenno-Arkhaman- 
dntom i Kavalerom (Moscow: Sinodalnaia tipografiia, 1815), 6. 

Avgustin, Slovo y pred nachatiem blagodarstvennago gospodu Bogu molebstvna po 
sluchanu znamemtoi pobedy, oderzhannoi nad Frantsuzskimi silami u Laona, vzi- 
atna pnstupom goroda Reimsa, istreblenna korpusa Mashala Marmonta i sovershen- 
nago porazhenna dvukh divizn nepruatel’skikh Rossnskami vomskami pod lichnym 
predvoditerstvom ego imperatorskago vehchestva gosudana imperatora Aleksandra I, 
proiznesennoe Preosviashchennym Avgustmom Episkopopom Dmitrovskim, Vikariem 
Moskovskimy i ordenov: sv. Aleksandra Nevskago i sv. Anny 1-go klassa, Kavalerom. 
VMoskovskom boVshom Uspenskom sobore, Apreha 12 dma 1814 goda (Moscow: 
Sinodalnaia tipografiia, 1814), 3-6. 

Avgustin, Slovoy pred nachatiem blagodarstvennago gospodu Bogu molebstvna po 


33 


34 


35 
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By drawing on their own spiritual self-awareness, the Russians laid 
the foundation for Europe’s freedom from the tyranny of sin and its 
political consequences. 

Avgustin’s preaching emphasized the covenantal relationship of 
Russia with God, on the model of Ancient Israel. He urged people 
to believe that their efforts as soldiers, individuals, and bureaucrats 
served the mission of providence as well as the common good. 
Avgustin’s sermons also presented the Russians’ piety and fidelity as 
the prerequisite for the repentance that brought divine intercession. 
Though he called Alexander the emissary of heaven, Avgustin 
regarded the spiritually-conscious Russian people as a whole as 
the messianic agent of intercession. While this view of popular 
responsibility did not contradict official discourse, it did depart 
from the official static views of popular fidelity and characterized 
the messianic act of intercession in terms of people, rather than tsar. 

The Divine Mission 

During the years of 1813-1814, Avgustin expanded upon his theme 
of popular responsibility in a number of sermons that evaluated 
Russia’s war effort sub specie aeterni. Avgustin’s ideas on the course of 
history appear primarily in two sermons, both for official holidays: 
the tsar’s name-day (August 30) in 1813, and Christmas of 1814. The 
former coincided with news of Austrians’ and Bavarians’ breaking 
ranks to join the allies; the latter with Alexander’s being offered the 
title “The Blessed” (which he refused). Both sermons intertwined 
themes of national intercession with a divine process of history that 
was far more elaborate than any of the secular messianists’ visions. 

Avgustin’s August 30, 1813, sermon placed the defeat of 
Napoleon in 1812 as the culmination of a salvific historical process 
beginning at creation. Avgustin’s exegesis of the book of Genesis was 
hardly novel, but its points are useful for understanding the scope 

sluchanu pokoremia Frantsuzskoi Stohtsy pobedonosnymt Rossuskami i soiuznymi 
voinskami, proiznesennoe Preosviashchennym Avgustmom Eptskopopom Dmitrovsktm , 
Vikanem Moskovskim y t ordena sv. Aleksandra Nevskago i sv. Anny 1-go klassa, Kava - 
lerom. VMoskovskom bol’shom Uspenskom sobore, 1814 goda apreha 23 dma (Mos¬ 
cow: Sinodal’naia tipografiia, 1814), 10 (hereafter Slovo23Apnl 1814). 
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of the Russian mission in Europe. Recognizing divine foresight of 
mankinds lapse into sin, Avgustin claimed that God nevertheless 
had to create the world so that his goodness could shine forth. The 
means of creation was his Word (logos in Greek or slovo in Russian), 
which later was incarnated within human history as Jesus the 
Christ. “Jesus Christ is the primary cause ( nachalo ) of all existence 
and phenomena in the world ” 36 The creation through logos proved 
significant for two reasons. First, it bequeathed to all creation a 
divine imprint or outline (< chertezh ), which the fall into sin could 
not distort. Second, the outline put the created world under the 
rule of Christ. 

Avgustin preached that the divine “outline” imposed a pattern 
across the course of history. Through the outline, the logos “directs” 
the part of the world that has been freed from corruption, which 
can be summed up as Christ s kingdom. 

Christ reigns over the kingdom of nature and the human 
domain alike. All miraculous phenomena, all great altera¬ 
tions, whatsoever God does in them, he does thanks to the 
kingdom of Christ. 37 

Hence Avgustin implied that Gods kingdom was to be found 
in this world and that human history was moving toward its 
establishment. Avgustin did not prophesy an end to this process, 
but viewed the kingdom of Gods growth in evangelistic terms: 
it spread by dispersing edification and salvation. In this process, 
chronology mattered less than spiritual affiliation: he ignored the 
millennium gap between Christ and the conversion of Rus.* Two 
chosen peoples, Russia and Ancient Israel, illuminated the path of 
salvation history and enjoyed a covenantal relationship with divine 
providence. God made both nations prosper, acquire wealth, and 
expand their borders. But on the flip side, both civilizations felt the 
“hand of God” when they ignored their prophets (i.e., the Russian 
people did not listen to the Orthodox clergy). Finally, God always 
returned the peoples to Him because they were necessary to further 

36 Snegirev, Ocherk, Appendix, 41. 

37 Ibid. 
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His messianic plans. Hence the continuity of both people s histories 
demonstrated Gods eternal plan for a special mission. 38 

Continuity of the Russian present with the past was a dominant 
theme in the flood of patriotic literature, drama, and popular 
illustrations from 1812. The secular public, however, represented 
the links between ages by military heroes—saints in their own time, 
but associated with the state more than with the church. 39 Avgustin 
viewed military events as a mere backdrop for the development 
of the church and subordinated the secular to the sacred in his 
account of Russia’s development. He divided Russian history by 
four events: Christianization, foreign conquest, Muscovite return, 
and Romanov expansion. Viewed from the state’s perspective, these 
events followed a path that possessed an intrinsic meaning, Avgustin 
maintained. They demonstrated the need for unity among the 
Russians. “Russia” was weakened when plots of land were divided 
and princes fell subject to foreign conquest in the thirteenth- 
century. Muscovy proved successful by unifying lands, and the 
Romanovs finished the process of uniting, which inaugurated a 
period of expansion leading to the present. 

The evolution of the state, however, constituted only an external 
manifestation of the progress that the country was making in regard 
to the work of the kingdom of God. Avgustin saw the church 
developing along a different path, one that progressed consistently 
without the blemish of disunity. According to Avgustin, the church 
blossomed from the time of its divine foundation in 988. Avgustin 
deprived the secular rulers of agency in the establishment of the 
church and the transformation of the land into Second Israel. 
He did not even name Vladimir, the baptizer of Rus,’ much less 
acknowledge his sainthood. Avgustin referred to him just as Russia’s 
possessor ( obladatel ). He even divided the establishment of the 
church from the source of Orthodox Christianity, Constantinople. 

38 Ibid, 41-42 

39 On saint princes, see Michael Chermavsku, Tsar and People Studies m Russian Myths 
(New York Random House, 1969), 1-34 Chermavskn points out that saint-princes 
also provided historical continuity in their own time 
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Russia’s Possessor chose Orthodoxy as the state religion, because it 
reflected what he considered to be the right teaching. In the Tale 
of Bygone Years, Vladimir’s emissaries were captivated by the feel 
and beauty of Orthodoxy, but Avgustin shunned those reasons as 
appealing to adornment and luxury. The Possessor, “having seen in 
the east the light of the Gospel truth, immediately illuminates with 
it all the peoples subject to him.” 40 The secular ruler thus functioned 
just as an emissary of God’s will for establishing the kingdom. 
“Not an earthly power, but the force of heaven transformed the 
polytheistic Dnepr [River] into the heavenly/graced ( blagodatnyi ) 
Jordan.” 41 

While the political domain of the newly-Christianized land 
was subject to collapse and ruin, the ecclesiastical realm found this 
circumstance fortuitous. The people were led off “in chains,” but 
the church grew immensely, with more wise men and a surge in 
saintliness among rulers and the pious. 

O terrible but miraculous times full of grace! How many 
did the Lord cause to appear, then those who fasted {post- 
niks), triumphant martyrs; how many zealous and blameless 
pastors, strengthening faith and piety in their teaching and 
living; how many righteous and pious Crownbearers, who 
ruled by the spirit and laws of the kingdom of Christ? 42 

Furthermore, the fall re-ignited faithfulness to God and Kings. 
The following period of Russian political expansion served the 
church’s edifying role—not through the distribution of evangelical 
literature, but by its living example. The national unity forged in 
the Time of Troubles {Smuta, 1598-1613) and the revival of piety 
toward God restored Russia’s position as God’s chosen country. 
Hence every domain of spiritual and material culture flourished: 
farming, trade, science, arts, and imperial conquest. Avgustin 
maintained that the example of Russia’s prosperity itself testified 


40 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix 1,43. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix 1,43-44. 
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to Gods grace before the nations. 43 Through the fortunate fall of 
political conquest, the Russians moved from princely disunity to 
tsarist unity, but on a higher level of existence, for the church had 
made substantial territorial gains, and the state had become a power 
of international renown. In an April 23, 1814, sermon, Avgustin 
confirmed that this imperial mission carried on without change 
through the reign of Peter the Great to the present. Imagining Peter 
approving Tsar Alexander from heaven, Avgustin lauded him for 
furthering the church and state s work. “You gave us a new existence 
and a new life; and Russia began to rule over the kingdoms of the 
Earth.” 44 The empire retained the task of Second Israel: to convert 
others and build the kingdom. 

Avgustin presented the invasion and repulsion of the enemy in 
1812 as the act that prepared Russia to bring salvation to other 
peoples. Recounting the prelude to invasion, he cast himself and the 
church in the role of Israelite prophets, warning against the darkness 
the consumed Europe. Unlike some of his more zealous comrades, 
Avgustin did not blame elite fascination with mysticism or religions 
of the “inner church.” 45 The invasion of 1812, said Avgustin, was one 
aspect of the destruction across a Europe which had slipped into 
wickedness. While the French had started the process, the Russians 
bore guilt as well, for they had failed to respond to the church’s call 
with proper devotion toward God. 

God’s anger from heaven opens up on each human dishonor 
and unrighteousness : thats what the church announced. We 
heard this voice, but did not heed it: we did not feel, that 
its spoken word (glagol) was a miraculous premonition of 
that terrible storm which strove to cast down its thunders 
upon us. 46 

43 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix 1,44 

44 Slovo 23 April 1814,8 

45 See for instance, Kapnist, “Videnie plachushchego nad Moskvoiu Rossiamna,” in So- 
brame sochtnenu v dvukh tomakh, Vol 1 (Moscow/Leningrad AN SSSR, 1960), 193 

46 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix, 46 “Glagol” in the old Russian texts had a narrower 
meaning than slovo , with which Avgustin associates the entire plan of creation Ac¬ 
cording to I I Sreznevskns Slovar drevnerusskogo tazyka, Vol 1, Part 1 (Moscow 
Kniga, 1989, reprinted ed ), glagol was used in the context of John 6 63, when Jesus 
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Still, Avgustin maintained that its quick duration and spectacular 
nature testified to the Russian people’s unique fidelity and thus its 
maintenance of divine favor. When the Russian people did return to 
church, God intervened in miraculous ways. Clouds drowned out 
raging fires. Buildings imploded without smashing altars. A cross 
appeared in the sky as a testament to divine election. Even though 
the print versions of this sermon contained footnotes explaining the 
miracles in natural terms, Avgustin adduced them as confirmation 
of the tsar’s claim that the triumph over the French defied human 
comprehension. 47 

The miracles, however, also pertained to his larger argument 
about the establishment of the kingdom of Christ. Avgustin called 
the miracles glagoly, a term he used specifically elsewhere to denote 
God’s power to create the universe ex nihilo 48 In other words, 
they fit into the process of establishing salvation in a kingdom on 
earth. Moreover, the Russians’ unique ability to recognize their 
own need for repentance and divine aid showed that they had a 
mission like Ancient Israel. According to Avgustin, the Russians 
had distinguished themselves as the new people of God because 
they had repented without prompting from foreign sources. In this 
respect, he compared them to Jesus Christ’s apostles; he claimed 
that their action in war would spread the gospel to a world in need 
of salvation 49 He even adduced the new alliances with German 
princes as a proof of the effect that the Russians were having. 

Avgustin elaborated a much grander vision of the Russian 
mission after the taking of Paris. On Christmas of 1814, the day 
when a special prayer-service was added to the liturgy to pray in 
thanksgiving for salvation, Avgustin returned to Russia’s messianic 
role as a Second Israel. By this time, messianic themes were very 

says, “The words that I speak unto you, (they) are spirit, and (they) are life” (King 
James Version) Thus a glagol is more than an oral utterance It denotes a spoken word 
with divine power, if not with the all-encompassing sense of slovo See below as well 
for glagol as agent in the worlds creation 

47 Snegirev, Ocherk , 48-49, for detailed descriptions of the miracles. 

48 See Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix, 41. 

49 Snegirev, Ocherk, Appendix, 51 
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common in war literature and even public celebrations, and they 
almost always portrayed the act of divine-human mediation 
through the person of Alexander in Paris at the prayer service at 
the Place de la Concorde. 50 That is, the secular public, including 
famous authors like Zhukovskii and Derzhavin, were apotheosizing 
the tsar as a veritable incarnation of Jesus Christ. Avgustin, while 
calling Alexander the “most chosen” of all kings and admitting 
that the tsar mollified Gods anger, never assumed that Alexander 
possessed any intercessory power. Moscow was the “savioress” of 
both Russia and Europe. Instead, he expanded the Second Israel 
allegory to incorporate the new political situation of 1814 into 
salvation history. 

Once again, Avgustin explained the meaning of the monarchical 
restoration in terms of Gods plan from the outset of creation. Using 
humanity’s fall as an illustration, Avgustin claimed that suffering in 
the world was necessary in order to bring about higher goals and 
thus was only a prelude to salvation. Gods wisdom [premudrost’) 
would never have allowed suffering if it had not also planned 
redemption. 

God permitted the fall of man in order to open to him the 
path to greater blessedness than what he had before the fall; 
to illuminate him with greater glory than that with which 
he shone on departing from the hands of the Creator. Hence 
we gained more in Christ, than we lost in Adam. 51 

Israel was tested by wandering in a desert for forty years after being 
delivered from Egypt; Russia had been tested by the ravages of 
invasion. Each of the situations, like the primordial fall of human 
nature, brought greater glory both to God and humankind within 
the context of salvation history. 

Though fall and redemption defined the historical process, 
Avgustin maintained that the new restoration of France continued 
Russia’s evangelistic mission. The downfall of Napoleon constituted 

50 On the variety of interpretations of this event, see J. Class, “Russian Messianism Dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic Wars” (Ph.D diss , Georgetown University, 2004), ch. 6 

51 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix, 74-75 
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progress toward the spread of this Christian kingdom, for only 
anointed rulers could provide the earthly conditions needed for its 
development. 

By the same paths that [God] created man the heir of the 
heavenly kingdom and founded his kingdom on Earth, He 
raised up human kingdoms to support His kingdom, the 
Kingdom of Christ, in them. 52 

Telling them that their faithfulness through the time of suffering 
had preserved God’s kingdom on earth, he exhorted his listeners 
toward spiritual renewal with an emphasis on piety. Individuals 
needed to spread the kingdom on earth by becoming born again in 
Christ. 53 Hence, the spiritual renewal of people needed to sustain 
the universal regeneration in which Russia had played the decisive 
role. 

Avgustin’s major sermons developed themes from his shorter 
homilies on the messianic mission of Russia’s war effort. Its salvific 
process of history reached back even farther than the whole of the 
Russian past: to the origin of the universe itself. It involved the 
intercession of the Russian people to bring Europe to both territorial 
and spiritual salvation. And it presumed that the characteristic 
Russian quality was a universal one, which Russians possessed to a 
higher degree than the Europeans whom they would save. 

Avgustin in Context 

Though Avgustin’s sermons had the effect of teaching obedience 
and repentance (his official duties), they also formed a part of the 
wide Romantic reaction to Napoleon. Avgustin saw the damage 
and disasters of world history being constantly driven back 
upward by divine providence to greater outcomes: in this case, the 
expansion of the kingdom of God on earth. The themes of national 
mission to higher levels of goodness indicate that Avgustin, 
however unwittingly, envisioned Russian history according to the 
same “Romantic structure” evident among German and British 


52 Snegircv, Ocherk, Appendix, 76. 

53 Snegirev, Ocherk , Appendix, 80. 
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Romantics as well: a process moving from unity, through a fall, and 
then return on a higher level. 54 The Romantics actually adopted this 
structure from Christianity, and many of them began their careers 
as theologians. Moreover, Romantic literature was being translated 
in the reign of Alexander I. But regardless of whether he had read 
German philosophers or English poets, Avgustin shared with them 
the need to explain the enormous changes of the revolutionary era 
with an informed, intellectual Christianity. German and English 
Romantics can be understood as having “secularized” Christian 
concepts for the purposes of exploring human potential, 55 but 
Avgustin adapted Christian teaching and stories to rationalize the 
enormous amount of national suffering sustained in the war with 
Napoleon. Nikolai Rozanovs analysis of “typical” books among 
the Moscow clergy listed no Romantic titles, but some of the 
inspirations for English Romantics, John Miltons Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, were popular. 56 The “high argument” of 
Paradise Lost is theodicy: the attempt to justify the ways of God to 
humans, which was the principal topic of Avgustin’s sermons when 
he discoursed about the meaning of events in historical context. 
Unlike the Romantics, Avgustin did not jettison the supernatural, 
but vastly expanded an old allegorical mode of political identity into 
a theology of history from creation to the present, incorporating 
secular events. 

In so doing, Avgustin applied his own intellect in ways that 
far exceeded the old language residing in ancient manuscrips. By 
discerning theological principles underlying all of Russian and 
world history, Avgustin preached to the historical interest of the 
reading public, which was evident from the success of plays about 
epic national battles, such as Vladislav Ozerovs Dmitrii Donskoi 

54 Nicholas Riasanovsky, Emergence of Romanticism (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 91. 

55 This is the thesis of M. H. Abrams’s masterful Natural Supematuralism: Tradition 
and Revolution in Romantic Literature (New York: Norton, 1971). 

56 Nikolai Pavlovich Rozanov, Istorna Moskovskoi eparkhu . In fact, a Moscow clergy¬ 
man had done the translation, which he dedicated to Platon. See Jones, Nikolay No¬ 
vikov, 165. 
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and Matvei Kriukovskii’s Pozharskii. Avgustin can be understood as 
a Russian Orthodox examplar of the wider European re-kindling of 
Christianity in the Romantic era, which appealed both to tradition 
and to new intellectual dimensions to attract the thinkers who 
had become less religious during the Enlightenment. 57 Whereas 
in German lands, the new intellectual dimension might have been 
more philosophical, in Russia, philosophy held less sway over 
people’s minds than did thought about their own past. 

Moreover, Avgustin’s teachings on reason and philosophy fit well 
with the preaching of the restoration, which used reason instead 
of fighting it. 58 This concern was paramount in Russia, where the 
“enlightenment” was not associated with revolution and supposedly 
was guaranteed by the tsar’s rule. Avgustin discoursed on the use 
and misuse of reason in July 1814, a month after a series of festivities 
that kept the city up all night. 59 Even at the height of success over 
the French, he sympathized that the conquered people had once 
been the “shining example” of mental refinement. A “tender” 
people, he assumed, their imbalance of reason and passions broke 
down the bonds of brotherly love and left the “splendid streets of 
Lutetia blanketed in the corpses of her inhabitants.” 60 Reason itself, 
he claimed, was God’s most important gift to humankind. “But 
this same reason is the most dangerous enemy of man when left 
to itself, because it leads away from the Trinity.” 61 Oddly enough, 
reason fell into a trap when divided from philosophy; the result was 
a “lying-philosophy.” This term did not indicate that philosophy 
was fallacious in general, but that a perverted form was. In Russian 
seminaries since the 1680s, philosophy was considered a subject 
in harmony with religion. 62 Indeed the two highest classes in the 

57 Bernard M. Reardon, Religion m the Age of Romanticism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), 26-27. 

58 Ibid. 

59 M. Gerzhenzon, Gnboedovskaia Moskva , 2nd ed. (Moscow: M. & S. Sabashniko- 
vykh, 1916), 41-42. 

60 Sneeirev, Ocherk , Appendix, 3-4. 

61 Ibid. 

62 On the origins of this union, see Paul Bushkovitch, Religion and Society in Russia: 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 
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seminary were philosophy and theology, the latter capping off a 
long educational journey. 

Avgustin thus needs to be seen within a wider European religious 
context, but he should also be seen as a representative of Orthodoxy 
who tried to stay within the church instead of drawing off German 
Pietism or the mystical movements. To be sure, he was a man who 
felt so comfortable in Latin that he used the language to outline 
his Russian sermons. But he acquainted himself with church fathers 
and the national past instead of the new mystic and Protestant- 
influenced literature that poured in after 1812 and the establishment 
of the Bible Society. 

In fact, his relations with the Bible Society demonstrated his 
reluctance for the non-Orthodox religious zeal coming from the 
northern capital. When the St Petersburg branch of the Bible 
Society wanted to extend to Moscow, it contacted Avgustin, who 
contributed some money and encouraged other clergymen to 
take part, but without much enthusiasm. In 1814, Avgustin was 
nominated for vice-president, a post he declined. Later, Prince 
Golitsyn (the head of the Department of Foreign Confessions) 
simply appointed him vice-president, but Avgustin was lackluster 
in his duties. In fact, Avgustin s opinion of the society controverted 
its stated purpose. The society sought to distribute the scriptures 
without note or commentary, so that no one body of doctrine could 
monopolize the lay reader s interpretation. Avgustin acclaimed the 
goal of presenting the text by itself, but only in so much as it attracted 
lapsed believers back into church. As he said in his opening speech 
to the society, plain scripture can be useful for directing peoples' 
minds toward God, but: 

... by deepening yourself in the reading of the Word of God, 
examining Its revelations, you will not understand much, 
and worn out by misunderstandings you exclaim, how can 
I understand, that which no one teaches me? —The church, 
our Orthodox Church, which is the pillar and foundation of 
truth , instructs you in every truth, and exposing the hypoc- 


171-72. 
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risy of falsely-named reason , will open for you the depths of 
God’s mysteries. Go into the churches of the Lord;—there 
Phillips constantly open their mouths and evangelize, there 
Vasilys, Gregorys, and Chrysostoms incessantly proclaim 
the heavenly wisdom, which God favors to shroud from the 
wise and the reasoning, and reveal to children. 63 

In the postwar period, the tsar and many other government officials 
sought spiritual renewal outside of the Orthodox Church, and the 
Bible Society was a crucial part of their efforts. But for Avgustin, 
the society’s justification was the precise opposite: to assist in the 
spiritual renewal of the people through the church. 

The messianism in Avgustin’s sermons inaugurated this trend of 
Russian thought by connecting Russia’s destiny with the people. 
Since his ideas about Russia’s national election took shape before the 
triumph of 1814, Avgustin did not fall under Alexander s charming 
spell as completely as did secular writers. As a result, Avgustin 
consistently emphasized in his wartime preaching the intercessory 
power of the whole people in an historical process to save humanity. 
Mark Al’tshuller pointed out that Alexander Shishkov’s admiration 
for the primordial goodness of the Russian people makes the 
Old-Style “archaist” the forerunner of the Slavophile intellectuals 
later in the century. 64 While that judgment is true in some respects, 
Avgustin should be considered the intellectual predecessor of the 
messianic thinking that emerged in the Slavophile-Westernizer 
controversy. 65 Both groups were gravely concerned with Russia’s 
relationship to Europe and indeed, how Russia could save it: 
whether by the Orthodoxy in the people, the organization of the 
village communes, or many other factors. These later variants, 

63 Snegirev, Ocherk, Appendix, 84 

64 Mark Al’tshuller, Predtechi slavianofiTstva v russkoi literature (Obshchestvo “Beseda 
liubitelei russkogo slova”) (Ardis Ann Arbor, 1984), 38 

65 For an argument that proposes that the messianic nature of the controversy was 
ultimately grounded in German Pietism’s missionary ideals, see Laurence Dickey, 
“Translatio Imperii and Translatio Rehgioms” The “Geography of Salvation in Rus¬ 
sian and American Messianic Thinking,” in Catherine Evtuhov & Stephen Kotkin, 
eds, The Cultural Gradient the Transmission of Ideas in Europe , 1789-1991 (Lan- 
ham, MD Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), 13-32 
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emerging in response to new intellectual ferment and transformed 
through German Idealism, followed Avgustins model set in the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

Conclusion 

Avgustin was a unique case, at the summit of education and in 
contact with the intellectual life of Moscow University. What 
he represented, however, was that Russian Orthodox clergy 
adapted to changing European intellectual climates long before 
the advent of Russian religious philosophy. Caught up in the 
larger wave of interest in the Russian past, Avgustin developed a 
national messianism based on tradition. But where secular writers 
apotheosized the tsar, Avgustin instead chose the people, based on 
their spiritual responsibility to act as though they possessed a unique 
covenant with God. Avgustins vision was derived from old Russian 
manuscripts and the age-old association of Russia and Ancient 
Israel. This interest, and the messianic vision that it produced, 
was common to clergy and secular writers in Russia during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Therefore, Avgustin should be understood as an 
Orthodox cleric dealing with the same problems of the Romantic 
Age. His vision formed part of a wide spectrum of attempts to deal 
with the problems that ultimately sprang from France in 1789. 
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The Orthodox Church in Africa and the 
Quest for Enculturation: A Challenging 
Mission Paradigm in Today’s Orthodoxy 

John N. Njoroge 


Now, therefore, you are no longer strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of 
God, having been built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief cornerstone ... 

(Eph 2:19-22) 

Introduction 

It is fascinating to witness the vibrant growth and rapid spread of 
the Orthodox faith in sub-Saharan Africa. A few decades ago, it 
was hardly imaginable to hear of Orthodoxy in Africa, apart from 
Alexandrian Greek Orthodoxy, Coptic and Ethiopian Orthodox 
Churches, respectively. Today, however, one would not only witness 
that but actually see mostly native local communities struggling to 
embrace the Orthodox faith as their own African faith. This means 
that Orthodoxy is already in an “active” mission crossroads, setting 
roots in the local communities and meeting African cultures. 
Therefore, it is becoming naturally true that these communities are 
calling for theological guidance on how to integrate their cultures 
within Orthodoxy. 

This has to be understood as a mission process that needs an 
appropriate mission methodology. In this article, enculturation is 
viewed as one of the best methods; however, this is lacking in the daily 
Orthodox missionary practices in Africa. The issue of enculturation 
in modern Orthodox Missiology is an important one. It is a reality 
that the Orthodox faith is spreading beyond traditional Orthodox 
cultures, namely: Hellenic and Armenian, Syriac and Slavic, Coptic 
and Ethiopian. The fact that the Orthodox faith is rapidly growing 
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in Africa, spreading through Alaska and Northern America, Asia 
and Latin America, raises very crucial questions. Such questions 
include: How will Orthodoxy be embodied in these “new” cultural 
contexts? And what are the criteria for an authentic method to be 
applied in the process of enculturation ? 1 

Enculturation 

Basically, enculturation is not used in missiological circles as a term 
but more as a concept. It is a concept that denotes the procedural 
patterns in which the character of contemporary Christian faith 
manifests itself in a given cultural context, in a given time and place . 2 
This procedural manifestation of Christianity means the planting 
of the Gospel, the seeds of Christian faith, in the soil of a “new” 
cultural context. Therefore, enculturation is a missiological process 
that through the guidance of the Holy Spirit allows the Gospel, the 
faith in Jesus Christ, to develop roots and mature at its own pace . 3 
Apparently, enculturation allows the transformation of a culture 
and the people involved into a new creation. It is new because it is 
transformed through the powers and energies of the Holy Spirit. 
The condition of such transformation is the willingness of the local 
community to give up those cultural elements that are incompatible 
with the Gospel. The process here is that of giving-and-receiving. 
In other words, it is an unending dialogical process that balances 
culture in the anthropological sense of the term and the Divine 
presence of the Holy Spirit who sustains the whole of creation. 

Intercultural Mission 

Intercultural mission can be defined as the encounter of two or 
more unfamiliar cultures in the field of mission. This is not a new 
discovery in Christian mission, because right from the time of the 
Holy Apostles and St Paul, in particular, biblical Christianity has 

1 loan Sauca, “Orthodoxy and Cultures,” in Inter-orthodox Consultation on Gospel and 
Culture (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1996), 3. 

2 J. David Bosch, “Transforming Mission,” in Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission 
(New York: Orbis Books, 1991), 447. 

3 Sauca, Orthodoxy and Cultures , 38. 
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encountered other cultures such as the Greek-Roman, Armenian, 
Syriac, Slavic, Coptic, and Ethiopian. Throughout the history of 
the church, biblical Christianity has undergone a series of cultural 
surgeries and has also been enriched by these cultures. Intercultural 
mission resurfaced in the 19th and 20th centuries, when Christianity 
left Europe and started spreading to other continents. 

While addressing the issue of enculturation, this article will focus 
on the theology of mission, personal experiences, and examples 
from the Orthodox Church in Kenya. The Orthodox Church in 
Kenya is one of the most vibrant Orthodox mission fields, and has 
received missionaries from Greece, Cyprus, North America, and 
Finland. The history of this church gives us very rich experiences 
on the encounter between Christian faith and African religiosity. 
Such experiential dimensions include the coming of the Western 
European missionaries, the calling for the Africanization of the 
Gospel, and the embracing of the Orthodox faith. 

A Brief Historical Survey of the Orthodox Church in Kenya 

Historically, there is much to be said about the Orthodox Church 
in Kenya. However, the main goal of this article is to articulate 
the notion of enculturation, and so the historical narrative will 
be limited. However, this brief historical survey is important in 
answering the question as to why we need enculturation in the 
Orthodox Church. It also raises the meaning of enculturation 
in a given concrete and contextual mission field. There is no 
enculturation which takes place theoretically, because faith does 
not exist in a vacuum but holds and exists in given cultural religious 
systems of a community. The existence and, of course, the practice 
of faith meets these cultural religious systems where tensions or 
agreements occur. It is the process of enculturation that give the 
harmony needed for the faith to grow roots and yield fruit in a 
given context. The lack of this harmony in the last century, when 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries came to Kenya, 
led to the “birth” of the Orthodox Church in Kenya today. 

The Orthodox Church in Kenya started as one of the African 
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Independent Churches (AICs), which began as a “Protest 
Movement” These churches were protesting over cultural 
imperialism, evangelising methodologies, and the collaboration 
of the mission churches with the colonial authorities. Currently, 
the AICs represent a number of things: African Independent 
Churches, African Indigenous Churches, African Instituted 
Churches, and African Initiatives in Christianity—as they are 
currently defined in the World Council of Churches (WCC). 4 This 
defines African religiosity and, in particular, religious elements that 
can be considered as constituting an indigenous contribution to 
Christianity. These religious elements are important in clarifying 
and understanding the nature and the reason for the existence 
of these churches. 5 These elements include pneumatology and 
prophecy, healing and reconciliation, as well as liberating aspects 
of the gospel as the church proclaims in her mission. This promotes 
the AICs as a new form of mission within the churches, but not as 
a problem to the mission of a church as the Western European and 
North American mission churches regarded it. 6 

Frederick B. Welbourn describes the African Independent 
churches as “new communities of faith” who draw their beliefs and 
practices from the Bible, while functioning structurally like the 
traditional African family or homestead. 7 What does it actually 
mean that the AICs understood themselves as an African family 
unit, although in a spiritual or religious sense? Among many 
Africans if not all, a family, family norms and values, tie and unite all 
those persons either related in blood or marriage kinships. Directly, 
families trace their common identity of belonging or, rather, trace 

4 S. John Pobee Sc Gabriel Ositelu II, African Initiatives m Christianity: The Growth, 
Gifts and Diversities of the African Indigenous Churches—A Challenge to the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Movement (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1998), 3. 

5 Daneel Inus, Quest for Belonging: Introduction to the Study of African Independent 
Churches (Gweru, Zimbabwe: Mambo Press, 1987), 31. 

6 Stephen Hayes, Orthodox Mission m Tropical Africa. Accessed 21st August 2010. 
Available at http://www.josephpatterson.wordpress.com/2008/08/19/orthodox- 
mission-in-tropical-afnca 

7 E W. Welbourn, East African Rebels: A Study of Some Independent Churches (Lon¬ 
don: SCM Press Ltd, 1961), 203. 
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one particular point of descent which results in the “immortality” 
of a family and of the entire ethnic community There is the example 
of the social-cultural setup of the Kikuyu people of Kenya, who 
comprise the majority of Orthodox Christians in Africa. The 
Kikuyu are socially related according to the principles of Mbari 
(Agnatic kinship) and Riika (age set). According to Jomo Kenyatta, 
Kikuyu Kinship is categorically identified and expressed by family 
(j mbari or nyumba ), which includes all those who are related by 
blood or marriage, i.e., the husband, wife or wives, children, grand- 
and great-grand-children. It includes the practice of polygamy, 
where a man was customarily allowed to marry more than one wife, 
thus resulting in large extended families. Several families make up a 
clan, and several clans make a tribe, which unities all these families 
to one descent of Gikuyu and Mumbi , the ancestors of the Kikuyu 
tribe. 8 

In brief, the AICs have throughout characterized themselves as 
a family within the African family framework, although imaging a 
new family of God that brings together those who are born again 
in water and in spirit (Jn 3:5). This spiritual family denotes all 
those who have died and been resurrected with Jesus Christ in the 
sacrament of baptism. The AICs based their imagery of a family as 
the entire household of God according to St Paul (Gal 6:10; 1 Tim 
3:15). 

Following the experiences from the time that the AICs 
associated themselves with the Holy Scriptures shows how they 
were committed to obtain a “new” meaning through new ways of 
reading and interpreting the Gospel, and reflecting its truth into the 
African needs, life-view and life-style. 9 During the missionary and 
colonial times, having read the newly translated Bible, the members 
of these AICs compared themselves to the Israelites in slavery in 
Egypt, where they were oppressed, denied worth and human 
dignity. Africans undergoing the siege of colonial rule and slavery, 
the struggle for freedom, the sufferings of hard forced labor, and 

8 Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya (Nairobi: Kenway Pub., 1938), 1-2. 

9 Pobee and Ositelu, African Initiatives in Christianity , 3. 
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the pains of being alienated from their ancestral lands and, instead, 
cultivating them for the settlers, looked to God as did the Israelites 
and lamented: “Remember, Lord, what has happened to us; look and 
see our disgrace . Our heritage has passed to strangers, our homes to 
foreigners ...” (Lam 5:1-2). Since they saw that the Israelites also 
escaped slavery and kept their cultural identity, this gave them hope 
to be saved and restored as new people of God in the Church, while 
also still maintaining their unique African heritage. 

From the beginning, the AICs understood themselves as 
“churches” founded in Africa by Africans and primarily for 
Africans. 10 The Orthodox Church in Kenya, which as already 
mentioned above belongs to this category, also regarded herself 
constitutionally as a “church of the African people, for the African 
people, and by the African people.” 11 It began as early as the 1930s, 
when a group of people broke from the mission churches and 
formed two main independent school associations, namely: the 
Kikuyu Independent School Association (KISA) and the Kikuyu 
Karinga Education Association (KKEA). The latter was to become 
the Orthodox Church in Kenya following its affiliation with the 
Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria in 1946. The main aim of the 
association was 

to establish an independent national African church in 
Kikuyu province and in other parts of Kenya where its 
members are living. This church shall maintain the principle 
of Christian characteristics, particularly of Holy Orders and 
Holy Matrimony. The church shall make its own methods 
of procedure in preserving the above-named principle. It 
shall be the will of the church to accept Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the “Bible” as only the material to study the ways of 
God and His Son Jesus Christ . 12 

10 H. W. Turner, “A Typology of the African Religious Movements,” A Journal of Reli¬ 
gion m Africa 1/1 (1967): 17. 

11 See the constitution of the African Orthodox Church drafted and registered within 
the Kenyan Government-Registrar of Societies in 1965. 

12 See the Rules of the Kikuyu Independent Schools Association (Established 1929) found 
in the National Archive, Nairobi, Kenya. 
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The formation of the Karinga 13 church, or what is known today 
as the Orthodox Church in Kenya, has no separate route from that 
of the independent schools. Just like Western Christianity, which 
was basically related to the missions’ schools, the independent 
churches were also firmly related to the independent schools 
movement. Therefore, where there was an independent school 
there was an independent church, marking a unique characteristic 
of the Orthodox Church in Kikuyu land. Today, there is a school 
close to every Orthodox Church in Kiambu and Nyeri Districts, 
each of which was formerly an independent school before these 
schools were banned during emergency and then re-opened under 
the District Education Board (DEB) in I960. 14 

During their infancy, the independent churches and schools both 
functioned as one and the same thing. At that time, the independent 
school premises were used as classrooms during the weekdays and as 
prayer houses on Sundays. Both the schools and churches were built 
on plots, and labor and construction materials were donated freely 
by the natives. The Harambee (fund-raising drives) were conducted 
for the common good, revealing that schools and churches were 
one and the same thing for the community. In comparison with the 
earlier missionary schools, religious instruction and worship among 
the independents differed only in terms of cultural emphasis. 15 
Catechetical classes were also held in preparation for baptism. As 
the independent movement grew, its churches were in desperate 
need of ordained ministers. Because they had broken with the 
mission churches, they had to look for an alternative. Both KISA 
and KKEA experienced a breakthrough when James Beauttah, 

13 When the Orthodox Church started in 1930s, the founding members named her 
Karinga , which in Kikuyu language means pure or orthodox Traditionally, this term 
was used with the Kikuyu initiation guild which used to stand for cultural purity and 
identity Later, after breaking with the mission churches this term got a political and 
religious implication, implying those Kikuyu people who were opposing the mission 
and the colonial authorities 

14 See the official document dated 15th July 1953 as a reply to a letter asking the sec¬ 
retary of the state for colonies on what steps he has taken to provide education for 
those students whose schools were proscribed 

15 Welbourn, East Africa Rebel , 146 
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one of the KISA adherents working in Mombasa, chanced to meet 
Archbishop William Daniel Alexander, a primate of the African 
Orthodox Church in America (AOCA) in the Province of South 
Africa. 16 Beauttah briefed the Archbishop about the independent 
movement and its needs. The Archbishop promised that, if invited, 
he would visit the movement later the same year. Archbishop 
William Daniel Alexander was on his way back to South Africa, 
coming from Uganda, where he had ordained Reuben Mukasa 
Spartas, the father of the Orthodox Church in Uganda, into 
priesthood. 17 

Archbishop William Daniel Alexander accepted the invitation 
and arrived in Kenya on November 18, 1935. Before his arrival 
in Kenya, he exchanged a number of letters with KISA. In one 
of these letters, he introduced his church as an apostolic and 
catholic church, not Roman Catholic but Orthodox in faith. He 
further confirmed that its episcopacy was derived from the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. He emphasized that the authority of the 
African Orthodox Church (AOC) is drawn from the scriptures, 
and so every member was encouraged to read the Bible, both Old 
and New Testaments. He also stressed that the AOC was a church 
of Africans governed by Africans, and that Africans should make 
daily supplications to almighty God to have a church led by priests 
who have the welfare of Africans at heart. 18 

The main missionary work of Archbishop Alexander consisted 
in training candidates for priesthood. In his training, Alexander 
drew his teaching materials from the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer and the Roman-Catholic catechism, obtained either from 
former adherents or directly from the nearby mission stations. 19 

16 See an article outlining the beginning and the Apostolic Succession of the African 
Orthodox Church in South Africa found in the archives of the African Orthodox 
Church in America, Pitts Theology Library, Emory University, Atlanta, GA. 

17 JR Kigogno Dam-Tibajjwa, Article on the Life of Archpriest Reverend Father 
Spartas R.S Ssebanja Mukasa, Founder of The African Orthodox Church in Ugan¬ 
da, Politician and Educationalist 

18 See D. W. Alexanders letters to KISA found at the African Orthodox Church in 
America archives, Pitts Theology Library, Emory University 

19 Welbourn, East African Rebels , 157 
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Concerning liturgical worship, he introduced a form of the Divine 
Liturgy that was originally written by George Alexander McGuire. 
This liturgy had been composed in 1921 as the official worship order 
in the AOC A. 20 In comparison with other mainstream Christian 
liturgies, its formal structure is that of Roman Catholicism, with 
a mixture of textual prayers borrowed from the Anglican tradition 
and rituals borrowed from the Eastern Orthodox rite. 21 During 
Alexanders time in Kenya, he catechized and baptized many 
people and consecrated churches. 22 We do not currently know what 
service or formula Alexander used during baptism. However, the 
catechetical text and constitution of the AOC reads: 

It acknowledges baptism as the sacrament established by 
Christ to cleanse men from original sin, and to make them 
members of the Christian church. It is the sacrament of 
Regeneration or the New Birth. The method by which it 
should be administered is by Pouring or Immersion in water 
three times, in the name of the Trinity . 23 

Further, Welbourn observes that during Alexanders mission in 
Uganda in 1932 he did not use the Orthodox baptismal rite. He 
writes: 

Before his departure the archbishop was invited by a Greek 
employee of the Public Works Department, by the name 
Vlachos, to baptize his children. Observing that the arch¬ 
bishop did not use the Greek rite, Vlachos advised Spartas to 
write to a Greek Orthodox archimandrite Sarikas in Moshi, 
Tanganyika (Tanzania ). 24 


20 See the AOC constitution on the Liturgy 

21 See the original liturgical text of the African Orthodox Church in America Liturgy 
found at Pitts Theology Library, Emory University See also Theodore Natsoulas’ 
article on “Patriarch McGuire and the spread of the African Orthodox Church to 
Africa,” Journal of Religion in Africa , Vol 12, Fasc. 2. (1981): 81—104. 

22 See the catechetical materials W D Alexander used Also see a text translated in 
Kikuyu language used during consecration services. 

23 See the copy of the catechetical text that was used as instructions for those to be bap¬ 
tized, also see the copy of the constitution, both texts are originally found in the ar¬ 
chives of the African Orthodox Church at Pitts Theology Library, Emory University. 

24 Welbourn, East African Rebels , p. 88 
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Before his departure for South Africa, Alexander ordained his 
students, among them Fr George Gatungu Gathuna, the only 
student from KKEA in southern Kiambu. The night before the 
ordination, it is said that candidates were to fast and keep an 
all-night vigil. Their eyes were closed in order not to be distracted, 
and a sign of the cross was made on their heads by cutting their hair 
(tonsuring). The order of the service was composed of two rituals. 
The first was that of washing each others feet. This symbolized 
servanthood, demonstrating that the nature of their priesthood is 
service to others. The second part of the service was the laying on 
of hands, whereby Alexander laid his hands on each candidate as 
he ceremoniously ordained some to the rank of priest and others 
to the rank of deacon, sub-deacon, or lay reader. Each candidate 
was ordained separately as he prostrated before the altar as the 
Archbishop laid his hands on him and said the litanies. Likewise, 
no texts of the ordination rite Alexander used survive. However, 
in looking at the constitution and catechetical materials, it is 
evident that Holy Orders was one of the sacraments in the African 
Orthodox Church. It states: 

Holy Orders is a sacrament, which confers upon those who 
validly receive it, the power to exercise special ministerial 
functions. The bishop is alone the minister of this sacra¬ 
ment. The major orders are that of a bishop, priesthood, and 
the deaconate. The minor orders are those of doorkeeper, 
reader, exorcist and acolyte. .. . 25 

After Archbishop Alexander left, Fr George Gathuna confined 
his mission work within his home area at Waithaka, about eight 
miles from Nairobi. He started preaching in market places, and 
he successfully fostered new churches in the Kikuyu and Limuru 
divisions of Kiambu District. Later on, his mission extended 
to some parts of Nyeri and Rift Valley, Western Kenya, and to 
Northern Tanganyika in the modern-day towns of Moshi and 

25 See the copy of the catechetical text that was used as instructions for those to be 
baptized See also the copy of the constitution both texts are found in the archives 
of the African Orthodox Church at Pitts Theology Library, Emory University 
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Arusha in Tanzania. It must be noted that the KKEA as a church 
grew but faced a number of difficulties, especially due to political 
pressures emanating from Kenya’s capital, Nairobi. This pressure 
affected the future stability of the Orthodox Church, because most 
of her adherents held extensively to the pride of being Agikuyu 
Kannga and to being closely associated with the Kikuyu Central 
Association (KCA), 26 which apparently led them to be more 
politically oriented. 27 Theodore Natsoulas observes that: 

The Kikuyu of southern Kiambu tended to be more jeal¬ 
ous of their rights and customs as Kikuyu because they were 
under a more intensive pressure from the European capital. 

They saw their culture under a direct threat from the west¬ 
ernization and they were more susceptible to the Kikuyu 
political movement that emanated from the capital . 28 

Later, however, KKEA political orientation emanating from 
Nairobi had long-lasting, harmful effects, especially on the closing 
of its schools and churches in 1952. 

Affiliation with the Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria 

The tremendous growth of the Orthodox Church in Kenya at 
the time of Gathuna and Spartas in Uganda raised the need for 
ecclesiastical recognition that would enable the communities to 
be authentic, local Orthodox Churches. This has to be understood 
from the point of view that Archbishop William Alexander had left 
these churches without any clear ecclesial identity. As mentioned 

26 Kikuyu Central Association (KCA) was a political party that opposed the missionar¬ 
ies concerning the abolition of Kikuyu customs, championed Kikuyu cultural patrio¬ 
tism, and continuously presented Kikuyu s grievances on the issues pertaining land, 
labor, and oppression by the settlers Almost all Karing a members were KCA sup¬ 
porters 

27 See the Official Documents from the Department of Education, Government 
House, Nairobi Copy No 369 Dated 12th July, 1937, Copy No 590 Dated 19th 
October, 1938, and Copy No 32 Date 17th January, 1939, Copy No 32, found in 
Kenya National Archives, Nairobi 

28 Theodore Natsoulas, “The Rise and Fall of the Kikuyu Kanng’a Education Asso¬ 
ciation of Kenya 1929-1952,” Journal of Asian and African Studies 23/3-4 no 3-4 
(July 1988) 219-33 
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above, Alexander left a liturgy that was not actually Orthodox, 
but, rather, was a mixture of Alexanders Anglican background 
and some Roman Catholic liturgical elements. This must be 
understood in the context of the background and ordination 
lineage of Archbishop Alexander McGuire of the AOCA, who 
had been ordained by Joseph Rene Villate, who was originally from 
the Old-Catholic tradition. 29 Given Orthodox ecclesiology, the 
question of Apostolic Succession became important to Fr Spartas 
of Uganda. Spartas, as an educated religious man and previously a 
staunch Anglican, was aware of the confessional differences within 
Christianity. After scrutinizing official letters exchanged between 
Spartas and Alexander, it becomes evident that Spartas must have 
asked Alexander to clarify the authenticity of his Apostolicity. 
In trying to answer Spartas’ concerns, Alexander held the first 
Ugandan annual synod and states: 

... We also believe that we have been Divinely called; since 
we have obtained that greatest of all gifts, “The Apostolic 
Succession” without which no Orders are valid, to lead our 
race to spiritual freedom ... 30 

Alexander systematically outlines the authenticity of his apostolic 
succession, which he outlines from the day of Pentecost where 
the apostles received the Holy Spirit and were equally called and 
sent, equally commissioned and inspired, left Jerusalem and went 
forth to preach, heal, baptize, ordain, and establish new churches. 
Alexander clearly mentions that, according to the tradition, the 
church of Antioch was one of the first apostolic sees founded by St 
Peter the Apostle about AD 38, where he reigned as a bishop for six 
years before leaving to become the bishop of Rome. He continues 
to mention St Peter s successors, such as St Ignatius the Martyr, and 

29 See the article, “Joseph Rene Vilatte, First Independent Catholic Prelate in North 
America,” available at: http://www.concentric.net/~cosmas/vilatte.htm, accessed 
on Nov 20, 2010. 

30 Archbishop D. W. Alexander s official address to the First Annual Synod of the 
Ugandan Diocese of the African Orthodox Church on April 23, 1932. This docu¬ 
ment is originally found at the Archive of the African Orthodox Church in America 
in Pitts Theology Library at Emory University. 
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finishes with the 126th, Ignatius Peter III, from whom he claims 
the apostolicity of the African Orthodox Church in America was 
received. It is from the blessings and permission of Ignatius Peter 
III, the Patriarch of Antioch and the East, that Mar Julious 1 (Fr 
Antonio Francisco Xavier Alvares) was consecrated, and who, in 
turn, consecrated Fr Joseph Rene Vilatte as Mar Timotheus I, as the 
Jacobite Old Catholic Bishop of North America. 31 Mar Timotheus 
I (Joseph Rene Vilatte) then consecrated Fr George Alexander 
McGuire of the African Orthodox Church in America. 32 George 
Alexander McGuire, as the primate of the African Orthodox 
Church in America, consecrated William Daniel Alexander as the 
Archbishop of the African Orthodox Church of the Province of 
South Africa, who in his turn ordained priests and baptized masses 
of people belonging to the newly-founded Orthodox churches in 
East Africa. According to Alexander, this lineage establishes the 
irrefutable fact that the African Orthodox Church is a true living 
branch of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic church of Christ. 33 

This seems not to have quenched Fr Reuben Spartas’ thirst for 
what he refers to as the “True and Real church of one Christ.” 34 
Spartas’ desire for a true and real church meant a genuine intellectual 
search for theological truth. According to Spartas, this theological 
truth was to be found in the indisputable Orthodox faith, which is 
far more true and original. 35 Fr Spartas, as a church historian, must 
have read about the Christological differences between the Eastern 

31 See the article, “Joseph Rene Vilatte, First Independent Catholic Prelate in North 
America,” available at http //www concentric net/~cosmas/vilatte.htm, accessed 
on Nov 20, 2010 

32 See an article outlining the beginning and the Apostolic Succession of the African 
Orthodox Church in South Africa found in the archives of the African Orthodox 
Church in Pitts Theology Library, Emory University. 

33 See an article written by D W. Alexander to Fr Spartas outlining the apostolic su- 
cession of the African Orthodox Church. The document is originally found it the 
archives of the African Orthodox Church in America, Pitts Theology Library at 
Emory University. 

34 Kigogno, article on the life of Archpriest Reverend Father Spartas R.S. Ssebanja Mu- 
kasa, founder of The African Orthodox Church in Uganda, Politician and Educa¬ 
tionalist. 

35 Welbourn, East African Rebels , 84. 
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Orthodox churches and Oriental Orthodox churches. Apparently, 
Fr Spartas decided to contact Fr Nicodemus Sarikas of the Greek 
community in Moshi, Tanzania. 36 

In 1937, Fr Spartas was informed that the newly-elected 
Alexandrian Patriarch Nicolaos had a new vision for recognizing 
Sparta s community by bringing it fully under the spiritual 
leadership of the see of St Mark the Apostle. Fr Spartas decided 
to extend this good news to Kenya; he paid a visit to Fr George 
Gatung u Gathuna, with whom he discussed the necessity of 
joining the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria. By 1939, 
the relationship between these two churches is said to have been 
very good, and Spartas, who was in direct contact with Alexandria, 
kept the church in Kenya informed. However, the political situation 
in Kenya was getting difficult, deeply affecting the Orthodox 
Church. This is because this church had emerged as a “protest 
movement” and was seen by the government authorities as a threat 
to its political ambitions. This church was also safeguarding the 
interests of the natives on issues of land and forced labor. Church 
members maintained that they were Christians but wanted to keep 
their cultural heritage, something that was not acceptable to the 
Mission Churches. The Orthodox Church also sympathized with 
local politicians, especially from the KCA, allowing them to hold 
political rallies on the grounds of their churches and schools. 

In 1946, the Holy Synod of the Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria 
took the final decision to accept the Orthodox communities in 
East Africa. This acceptance was due to a mission report that had 
been compiled by Metropolitan Nicolaos, who visited Uganda in 
1942. Fr Spartas described the presence of Metropolitan Nicolaos 
in Uganda, after 14 years of waiting, as having the key of salvation, 
opening the door and ushering them into the One, Holy, Orthodox, 
and Apostolic Church. It was the metropolitan s duty to bring the 

36 Makarios TiUyrides (Archbishop), Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria and 
All Africa, Orthodox Archbishopric of Kenya and Irmoupohs (Year Book Review , 
2002), 152. Also see Kigogno, article on the life of Archpriest Reverend Father Spar¬ 
tas R S. Ssebanja Mukasa, and founder of The African Orthodox Church in Uganda, 
Politician and Educationalist. 
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lost ones into the fold and present it as a clean sacrifice to God. 37 In 
his conclusion, Metropolitan Nicolaos observed and reported: 

There is a field of action for our church mainly in Uganda 
and secondly in Kenya, if our church ever wishes to extend 
her action in Africa beyond the limit and formal servicing 
of the religious needs for her Greek children who are spread 
there. This field exists ... the natives persistence, however 
is irreversible. Therefore we do not have us an organization 
that is formed within its own traditions and views, which 
is seeking to adjust to our own through unification. On 
contrary we are observing a movement towards our church, 
which, without any dogmatic or administrative conditions, 
is asking to enter in bosom of our church and only nour¬ 
ishes the hope that under her protection it will realize its 
prospects and create a formally organized “Orthodox East¬ 
ern African Church,” as Spartas’ organization is called today, 
with its own Hierarchy and clergy . 38 

Fr Spartas was invited to the synod where he received the title of 
Patriarchal Vicar General of the church in Uganda. 39 What remains 
to be disclosed by the Patriarchate is under what ecclesiastical 
criteria were the Orthodox communities accepted? 

As noted above, the political situation in Kenya was worsening at 
the break of MauMau, making it difficult for Gathuna to follow up 
what was happening in Alexandria. MauMau was an oath-taking 
movement originally organized by a group of ordinary Kikuyu 
men who had been forced out of the Whitemans Highlands and 
resettled as squatters in an area called Olenguruone in the Rift Valley 
province. These men decided to follow an old Kikuyu traditional 

37 His Eminence Metropolitan Nicolaos of Axum, Mission report to His Beatitude 
Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, Chnstophoros in March 1943. 

38 His Eminence Metropolitan Nicolaos of Axum, Mission report to His Beatitude 
Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria Chnstophoros and to the Holy Synod in March 
1943. 

39 Kigogno, article on the life of Archpriest Reverend Father Spartas R S. Ssebanja 
Mukasa, and founder of The African Orthodox Church in Uganda, Politician and 
Educationalist 
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form of oath-taking. Traditionally, it was common among the 
Kikuyu men and women, especially age-mates, to take an oath. 
Taking oaths among the Kikuyu people was a kind of formal forging 
of solidarity during the times of great need, such as war, hunger, 
land disputes, and social crisis. On one hand, oath-taking was meant 
to morally bind men together to face a challenge. On the other, it 
also intended to instill fear in the partakers, preventing them from 
revealing secrets to the enemies. One had to make a loyalty pledge 
when taking an oath, which meant that if the partaker revealed the 
secrets to the enemy, then the oath would kill him or her. In this 
case, the enemies were the white settlers and government officials, 
including the local colonial-appointed chiefs and some mission 
churches. 

Mass oath-taking became common—spreading rapidly as it got 
enough grassroots support, largely coming from the Independent 
Schools and churches. 40 Despite the fact that the government in 
August 1950 banned MauMau, it became vigorous. The pace of 
violence was furious in both the highlands and Nairobi. There was 
bloodshed from the MauMau and from the British as well. Caroline 
Elkins writes: 

By 1950 Kenya was on the verge of one of the bloodiest 
and most protracted wars of decolonization fought in Brit- 
ains twentieth-century empire. MauMau had enormous 
grassroots support, and it was clearly directed at both the 
white and black faces of the British colonial rule, notably 
the settlers and the colonial-appointed chiefs. For MauMau 
those who betrayed their movement had to be eliminated. 

This included not just the loyalists but also the small minor¬ 
ity of devoted Kikuyu Christians who were neither MauMau 
nor loyalists ... 41 

This made the government declare a state of emergency in 1952. 
The staunch MauMau adherents went into the forest ready to 

40 Elkins Caroline, Imperial Reckoning: The Untold Story of the Britain s Gulag in Kenya 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company, 2005), 25 

41 Elkins, Imperial Reckoning ; 28-29. 
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fight, and political leaders were arrested and detained. It was in this 
situation that the government started accusing the independent 
schools and churches of being subversive and harboring the 
MauMau. The relationship between the KKEA and politics made 
it clear to the authorities that the gatherings held at the KKEAs 
school grounds were oath-taking ceremonies. When the KKEA 
was accused for its political orientations, its church gatherings 
and worship were highly suspected of being connected to the 
oath-taking. According to informants such as Maria Wambui, it is 
true that school grounds were used for all communal gatherings. 
Politicians did visit independent schools and churches, but it was 
certain that oath-taking did not take place there. She affirmed to me 
that oathing was secret, and so it was done in secret homes. 42 It was 
true that most independent adherents, as well as mission Christians, 
did take the oath, but they faithfully kept it a secret. This made the 
government claim that the members of the Orthodox Church were 
not true Christians. According to the government, true Christians 
were those who adhered to the mission churches, which were in 
favor of the government. 43 Consequently, on October 20, 1952, 
the government banned all independent schools and churches. 
Independent schools, however, were given a choice to make; but 
the government announced in a radio broadcast that Orthodox 
churches would not be allowed to exist in Kenya. Fr Gathuna, as 
the leader of this church, denied these allegations and held that the 
AOC was a Christian church by virtue of being in ecclesiastical 
relationship with the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

Apparently, the situation with MauMau became very compli¬ 
cated. Many suspects were arrested and detained. Those who 
were arrested were moved from one detention camp to another, 
screened, and forced to confess their oath-taking. In the govern¬ 
ment s policy of rehabilitation, it was decided to create barbed-wire 
villages for those women and children whose husbands and fathers 

42 Oral evidence, Mrs Maria Wambui, interviewed December 23, 2006. 

43 Githieya Francis Kimani, “The Freedom of Spirit,” in African Indigenous Churches in 
Kenya (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 107. 
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were arrested or fighting in the bush. This, as it had been argued, 
was to give the Kikuyu society a social and economic change. It was 
a period of uprooting the Kikuyu traditions and instilling a “new 
civilized Kikuyu society” Caroline Elkins narrates: 

By the end of 1955, less than eighteen months after the 
measures introduction, 1,050,899 Kikuyu were removed 
from their scattered homesteads throughout central prov¬ 
ince and herded in 804 villages, consisting of some 230,000 
huts. ... The colonial government ordered their homes to 
be destroyed and detained them and their children in the 
barbed-wire villages that dotted the countryside, where they 
were forced to labor under deplorable conditions. By the end 
of the war, torture and rapes, exhaustion, diseases and starva¬ 
tion would claim the lives of tens of thousands of these rural 
people. 44 

Immediately after this “villagization,” many of the Kikuyu men and 
women were eager to go back to their original homes. Most of them 
found nothing they could call home anymore. They found that their 
lands had been taken over by the settlers. Their properties, cows and 
goats had been divided among the home guards and the colonial 
loyalists. Some men, after detention, learned that their wives had 
died in the villages because of the hard communal labor, diseases, 
and starvation. Some found their wives had already remarried or 
had given birth after being raped by the colonial authorities and 
guards in the villages. 45 It was very difficult for the peasant Kikuyu 
to settle again after the end of emergency in 1959-60. Those who 
could not afford to resettle in the reserves fled to Nairobi to seek 
employment. This made the suburbs of Nairobi over-populated, 
leading to the growing of slums, hawking, and prostitution. 

The program of arrests and detention did not spare the leaders and 
the members of the Orthodox Church of Kenya. Fr Gathuna and 
most of his followers were arrested and detained. Fr Gathuna was 
arrested on June 1, 1953, for being a leader of the outlawed church. 

44 Elkins, Imperial Reckoning, 234-35. 

45 Oral evidence, Mrs Leah Wambui Wagikuyu, interviewed December 15, 2006. 
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From 1953 to 1955, he was detained at Senya concentration camp in 
Kajiado District near Nairobi. In 1955, he was transferred to Lamu 
and, lastly, to Hola, until his release in 1961. 46 The detention of Fr 
Gathuna and other church leaders left the 309-congregation spread 
throughout Kenya, with a membership of about 30,000 followers, 
without a spiritual leader. The emergency era was a “dark age” for the 
Orthodox Church. It was a period where she was left with no leaders, 
and a majority of her members were either in concentration camps 
under detention or else dispersed during the era of villagization and 
land demarcation. In addition, the government ordered its forces 
to burn down the Orthodox churches under suspicion that its 
members supported the MauMau. 

As a result, the few women who survived the arrests could no 
longer gather for prayers and catechism as they usually did. They 
feared being killed by the government authorities which suspected 
that they were taking the oath. It is only by 1956/57, when the 
emergency surveillance relaxed, that these few women started 
meeting again in different homes for prayers. They used to call 
themselves “Mwaki” or “Utheri,” which means “light” in the Kikuyu 
language. They were calling themselves “Mwaki” so as not to be 
suspected by the authorities as an oath-taking gathering. They also 
wanted to maintain the light of Christ who, they believed, was 
ever with them at those difficult times. 47 Following the relaxation 
of the emergency surveillance, Fr Obadiah Basajakyttalo from the 
Orthodox Church of Uganda started visiting these gatherings. 48 
Fr Obadiahs efforts to visit these faithful groups in central Kenya 
were later blocked, and he was left with only the Orthodox 
communities in the Western Province of Kenya. 

Despite the fact that the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Alexandria had accepted the Orthodox Church officially in 1946, 
no support was offered to its African congregations in Kenya. For 

46 Oral violence, Mrs Maria Wambui, interviewed December 23, 2006. See also Gith- 
leya, The Freedom of the Spirit, 108. 

47 Oral evidence, Mrs Loise Njeri Nyotu, interviewed December 16, 2006. See also 
Elkins, Imperial Reckoning, 271. 

48 Oral evidence. Rev Fr Peter Michara, interviewed December 23, 2006. 
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more than a decade, Gathuna remained the sole Orthodox priest 
in Kenya. Even after his arrest, no efforts were made by the church 
in Alexandria to help in guiding the fledging church. The Greek 
community in Nairobi remained silent out of fear of the political 
climate that overwhelmed the country. The community claimed to 
have no direct affiliation with the African Orthodox Church. 49 This 
could have meant that the St Anargyros Church in Nairobi was a 
clear portrait of the Orthodox Church in Alexandria—meaning it 
was only for its Greek children in the Diaspora. The only efforts to 
maintain the relationship between the Patriarchate and the Africans 
came only from the African side. As noted above, this was from Fr 
Spartas after his detention; Fr Gathuna tried to keep contact with 
Fr Gabriele, a Greek priest in Moshi. 50 Gathuna saw the need to 
let the African community attend the church in Nairobi, instead 
of having two separate Orthodox congregations (one African and 
one Greek). This never happened, because there were no efforts by 
the Patriarchate to join the two communities into one. This showed 
clearly that the Patriarchate of Alexandria was yet to develop a 
mission paradigm to theologically guide these African Orthodox 
communities to embrace Orthodoxy faith and tradition. 

Aftermath: Orthodoxy Facing the African Realities ... 

As already mentioned above, the Orthodox Church in Kenya started 
out as an AIC. Due to her connection with fighting British colonial 
rule, church buildings were burned and church gatherings were 
banned. During the emergency (1952-1958), church leaders, as 
well as majority of church members, were persecuted and detained. 
Churches and schools were torched by the colonial government for 
having been used in fighting for freedom, sheltering the MauMau, 
and supporting the Kikuyu Central Association (KCA). According 
to D. E. Wentink, members of this church involved in the struggle 
for Kenyan independence have paid with their lives for the 
independence of the country. 51 

49 Githieya, The Freedom of the Spirit , 109. 

50 Welbourn, Eastern Rebel , 152. 

51 D. E. Wentink, “The Orthodox Church in East Africa,” The Ecumenical Review 
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After Kenya got her independence in 1963, local Orthodox 
communities started to reappear. The reemergence of the Orthodox 
Church was important to both the local communities and to 
Orthodoxy worldwide. For the locals, the church was a reconciling 
and healing font for the former freedom fighters and detainees 
both in the barbered-wire villages and camps. The detainees, both 
men and women, were traumatized by colonization. Most of them 
lived a life full of fear and humiliation, destruction, and even death. 
Therefore, the reopening of the Orthodox Church provided many 
with both spiritual and psychological healing and reconciliation. 
Healing, reconciling, and rehabilitating the entire nation became 
a basic need. Men, women, and children alike looked to their 
church for the healing of body and soul. A new life in Jesus Christ 
could assure these men and women a complete healing through 
their continuous participation in the sacraments offered by the 
Orthodox Church to her members. 52 What was needed then was 
for the sacramental life of the church to embody itself within the 
African realities, life-style, and world view. 

The reopening of the Orthodox Church in East Africa has 
brought about a tremendous revival in the awareness of the mission¬ 
ary dimension of the entire Orthodox Church worldwide. 53 This 
started when Fr Sparta Mukasa visited Egypt in 1946 and Greece 
in 1959, respectively. His visit had a very strong impact on Greek 
Orthodoxy, and it led to the formation of missionary organizations 
such as the Apostolic Diakonia of the Church of Greece (formally 
“nopguGevrg;”) and the Orthodox Missionary Fraternity of Thessa¬ 
loniki (formerly known as Oi OiXoi r y\<; OvyKccvrct Bopelov E)iXaSo<;, 
[“Friends of Uganda in Northern Greece”]). In response to Spartas 
call, Churches such as those of Greece, Cyprus, and Finland, as well 
as individual persons are praying and sending material and person¬ 
nel resources to the churches in Africa. Fr Theodore Nankyamas, 

Vol. 20 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1968), 37. 

52 Especially, through the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist for the remission of sins, 

Confession and Holy Unction for the healing of body and soul. 

53 Timothy Ware (Metropolitan of Diokleia), The Orthodox Church (London: Penguin 

Group, 1997), 190. 
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who extended his connections to America in 1965 and later in 
Finland, influenced many parishes and youth groups, which pledged 
to offer prayer and financial help. It is as a result of his appeal that 
the Orthodox Christian Mission Center (OCMC) in the USA was 
formed. Many theological students have received scholarships to 
study theology in these countries, and their participation in parish 
lives has had either a direct or indirect influence to the “mission 
consciousness” of local parishioners. 

Many missionary bishops, clergymen, lay men and women have 
travelled to Africa. Some, such as former president and Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus and currently Archbishop Anastasios of Tirana 
and all Albania, have left a significant legacy. Archbishop Makarios 
worked to baptize as many Kenyans as possible and also to give 
African clergymen theological education. 54 After a three-day official 
visit to Kenya in 1970, he told local Cypriot media that: 

... What especially moved me is the fact that in the Eastern 
region of Africa there are thousands of Africans who follow 
the Orthodox faith ... During my three-day stay in Kenya, I 
conducted mass baptism of some 5,000 natives in two towns 
(Waithaka and Nyeri). It can be said that there has been no 
similar event since the Christianization of the Slavs .. . 55 

Archbishop Anastasios is always remembered for his efforts to 
Africanize the faith through encouraging the sacramental life of 
the church to take root in local communities. He is remembered 
for opening the seminary and for organizing catechetical classes for 
Sunday school teachers. During his time, ordinations of local priests 
rose dramatically, as well as those of the catechists. Archbishop 
Anastasios brought the spirit of reconciliation to the divisions that 
existed in the newly-reopened church. It is also worth mentioning, 
among others, the work of Fr Chrysostomos Papasarantopoulos and 

54 The Orthodox Theological Seminary in Nairobi was donated by Archbishop Maka¬ 
rios to offer theological training for local priests. 

55 A. Tillyndes (Metropolitan Makarios of Kenya) article, “Makarios’ Legacy in Ke¬ 
nya,” available at http://www.orthodoxresearchmstitute.org/articles/church_his- 
tory/makanos_tillyrides_makarios_legacy.htm, visited on June 28, 2009. 
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Mama Stavrista Zachariou. 56 These two set the best example of many 
individual Greeks who sacrificed themselves to work unceasingly 
with the Africans in building churches and supporting the local 
priests. They ultimately left their bones buried in the mission field. 
The coming of these missionaries to Kenya is a martyria and ought 
to be deeply respected. Just as God made a calling to Abraham and 
kept his promises, so he (God) does to the missionaries when they 
accept the calling: “ Leave your country, your people and your father’s 
household and go to the land that I will show you ... and all people on 
earth will be blessed through you’ (Gen 12:1-4). 

Through the efforts of most of the missionaries, the Orthodox 
Church in Africa in general has up to now received theological 
training and ordination for local priests, the translation of liturgical 
books, and the construction of churches, some schools and 
hospitals. Despite these important contributions to the growth 
and development of Orthodoxy in Kenya and generally in Africa, 
several missiological challenges have to be seriously addressed. 
One of these is that of enculturation . What is obvious is that, when 
missionaries pack their things to leave for missionary work, they 
bring with them their cultural identity. If they are not culturally 
sensitive, they start to view the practice of the others as strange and 
different from their own. If they are carried away by their role as a 
teacher to others and fail to respect the culture of the other, then 
the process of enculturation slows down or even dies. It dies because 
it becomes a one-sided movement, while it should be a two-way 
traffic—a missionary must also be a learner of the local customs and 
beliefs. 

This is a very important dynamic movement that facilitates 
intimacy between the faith known to the missionary and the 
religious practices of the community. This movement is not outside 
our Orthodox understanding of the relationship between God and 

56 She was a Greek-American lady from New York who did missionary work in Kenya 
from 1971 until her death in 2000. See related articles in 01 0ikoi rrjt; Ovyxccvra 
Bopdov EJX&Sot; (which later changed its name to Orthodox Mission Abroad) 42 
(January-March 1974). 
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his creation. This relationship started at the very time of creation 
when God himself asserted “let us create man in our own likeness ...” 
Despite the fact that man fell into temptation and defiled this 
relationship, God continued to maintain it through love, even 
sending his only-begotten Son. His Son Jesus Christ was incarnate, 
he became man so that we might become like him, participate in 
his life and his mission. This relationship is well demonstrated in 
the liturgy where the priest raises up the holy gifts “Your own we 
offer to you, from your own” This is a “movement of ascension,” 
where creation is called into the throne of God, into the kingdom. 
However, the movement doesn’t end there; it takes a turn to descend 
into the world to put in place mutual participation of man in Gods 
creation. Within this movement of “ascending” and “descending” 
the eucharist brings forth the relationship between the Church as a 
whole and Church in mission. 57 Here the mission of the Orthodox 
Church should not be understood as a mere proclamation of 
Christ’s salvation to the world, but as a true revelation and calling 
into full participation in Christ’s salvation through the Holy Spirit. 

Understanding the relationship between God and his creation 
gives the missionary a chance to identify those cultural elements 
which are compatible with Orthodoxy. 58 It is here that the 
tendencies of imposing the missionary’s cultures to the community 
can be avoided. Following some concrete observations in Kenya, 
this has not been the case. There has been an attempt to impose the 
sense of a “Greek-centered” cultural identity that seriously haunts 
the process of enculturation. The three best examples include: 

1. During the time of Fr Chrysostomos Papasarantopoulos, a 
Greek missionary from Thessaloniki, who wanted to see an 
African Greek church. Once with the support of a few local 
priests, he energetically tried to change the name of the church 
from the “African Orthodox Church of Kenya” to the “African 

57 reo>pyto<; MmariouSy);, HAvvaprj Trj<;Aarpelctt; «H Zvpfiolrj rov Ft. Ale^av^pov Zpepav 
(TTYj AeiTovpyixrj Oco\oyioi» (Athens: Enploeditions, 2008), 139. 

58 Emmanuel Clapsis, Orthodoxy in Conversation: Orthodox Ecumenical Engagement 
(Geneva: WCC Publications/ Brookline: Holy Cross Press, 2004), 151. 
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Greek Orthodox Church.” He wrote to King Paul of Greece 
saying: 

The location for the historic church was chosen to be the 
cathedral for the indigenous Greek Orthodox Christians 
of the heroic Kikuyu tribe ... they are enthusiastic admir¬ 
ers of the Greek Nation and their heroic achievements ... 
the original plan is that it can remain an eternal monument 
proclaiming Greek Orthodox Christianity, Mother Greece 
and the fatherly tradition of the piety and religiosity of the 
Greek kings. 59 

2. This nationalistic approach to mission 60 continued during 
the time of Archbishop Frumentios, who sought to absorb 
Gathunas church and his power. Frumentios’ views on power, 
hierarchy, and domination illustrates how the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria was unprepared to let Orthodox enculturation 
take place in Kenya. Domination here was not political and 
economic exploitation, but rather the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
exploitation by a dominant, powerful minority over the less 
powerful majority of native Christians. This domination had 
an impact on the future potential of the Orthodox Church 
in Kenya and brought with it unprecedented divisions and 
schism within the church. This occurred when Archbishop 
Frumentios, like his predecessor Archbishop Nicodimos 
(1969-1973), followed the principle of understanding the 
newly-created Holy Archbishopric of Irinoupolis 61 as a superior 
body responsible for organizing and acting as the “official” 
representative of the Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria in its 
mission in East Africa and beyond. This resulted in one of 


59 See the letter written by Fr Chrysostomos Papasarantopoulos to His Majesty Paul 
the king of Greece on April 26, 1969 

60 J James Stamoolis, Eastern Orthodox Mission Theology Today (Minneapolis: Light 
and Life Publishing Company, 1986), 61-73 

61 See the constitution of the Holy Archbishopric of Irinoupolis drafted and registered 
with the Kenyan government in 1968 as a private entity as a non-profit making com¬ 
pany for Greek community in East Africa “Irinoupolis” is a translation of the Arabic 
“Dar as-Salaam,” meaning “City of Peace ” 
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the biggest and unsolved mission problems within the history 
of the Alexandrian Church. The principle of ecclesiastically 
absorbing the already-existing native Orthodox Churches as a 
means of doing mission led to conflicts between the authorities 
in the Holy Archbishopric and the newly-ordained auxiliary 
Bishop George Gathuna of the African Orthodox Church. 

This principle, however, also had its positive side, for it 
steered the missionary activities in the sense that it (the 
Archbishopric) was the supervisor and formal representative of 
the Orthodox Church in East Africa to the Patriarchal Synod 
and beyond. Being supervisor and formal representative 
enabled the Patriarchate to seek and obtain missionary funds 
and personnel from Greece and elsewhere. This was because 
the Patriarchate cared for “her Greek Children,” and so the 
idea of Hellenic identity interwoven with the concept of 
ethnicity (nationalism) encouraged people especially in 
Greece and Cyprus to support the missionary work of the 
Patriarchate . 62 This was supposed to remain this way until the 
native church became “mature,” i.e., constituting a self-reliant 
and autonomous part of the Orthodox Church . 63 But what 
it means to be “mature” and how the native church would 
reach such maturity and become self-reliant was not clarified 
by the synod, nor has it been defined today. Was this to be 
determined by the Patriarchate or by the natives themselves? 
Or was it to follow the unclear canonical process established 
by the ecumenical councils? The establishment of a new local 
church, whether autonomous or autocephalous, remains a 
canonical problem facing the Orthodox Church. The problem 
is how to determine the canonical requirements for setting 
up a local church. This causes complications in America, 
Western Europe, and now in Africa, where native Orthodox 


62 The Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria has long gotten its patriarchs, archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and other officials from either Greece or Cyprus 

63 See the mission report of Metropolitan Nicolaos of Axoum, reported and approved 
by the Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria and the Holy Synod in March 1943 
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believers feel the need to be free but still maintain the apostolic 
succession of hierarchical authority and unity among the sister 
Orthodox Churches worldwide. 64 

3. The third observation is crucial. Since 1946, when the Greek 
Patriarchate accepted the church in Kenya under her spiritual 
wing, there has been no effort to determine the aim of 
mission. No proper ground has been prepared to let the faith 
become incarnate within the African way of life. This would 
have started with creating a mechanism that would help in 
bringing about church self-sufficiency, self-governance, and 
self-propagation. These “three seifs” determine whether the 
church in its local context is able to get to the “fourth self,” 
which is self-theologizing. 65 This does not mean creating 
“new theologies,” but letting theology respond meaningfully 
to the local realities and challenges experienced daily by the 
community—in others words, a theology that leaves theory 
part and descends to the praxis. For example, how would 
Orthodox theology respond today to the African concerns of 
social and economic injustice, of human suffering resulting 
from poverty and diseases like HIV/AIDS? How would it 
respond to the richness of the African cultural and religious 
plurality? It is in this manner that a local church starts to 
produce theologians, monastics, and even local saints. 
However, this mission process starts gradually by understanding 
the local cultural context of the people involved and ends with the 
localization of the church. If one carefully analyzes the situation in 
the Kenyan church today, one would say: After more than seventy 
years, there has never been the good will on the part of church 
authorities and some missionaries to localize the church. We have 
not witnessed much effort to prepare local clergy to become bishop. 
This would start when the missionary bishops prepare the ground 
to consecrate native bishops with whom to form a local synod. The 

64 Alexander Bogolepov, Towards an American Orthodox Church; The Establishment of 
an Autocephalous Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 6. 

65 Bosch, Transformation of Mission, 451 • 
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best example is that of Archbishop Anastasios, who went to Albania 
in 1991 and has succeeded in creating a local church synod. 66 The 
Orthodox Church is a church governed by a collegiality of bishops 
who facilitate the localization of the church. Otherwise, as much 
as Africa continues to have missionary bishops, so will the church 
in Africa takes a longer period of time to actualize the “four seifs.” 
One can argue that the Orthodox Church in Kenya is big enough 
to be able to sustain, govern, and self-propagate, and gradually to 
theologize. 67 What, then, prevents this church from doing so? Does 
it mean that our Orthodox Christians in Kenya are different from 
other Kenyans in the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Pentecostal 
churches? These churches, because of their well-organized systems, 
have managed to make their churches local and responsive to 
contextual pastoral needs. This happened because the former 
mission churches finally understood that it is only through local 
leadership that the church can be self-governing, thus enabling it 
to get in touch with the realities of African life, meaning the way of 
life of the people. For example, the Roman Catholic Church, which 
started missionary work in Kenya in 1889, ordained its first African 
priests in 1927 and its first African bishop in 1957. By 1974, they 
had a cardinal and six native bishops. The Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa ordained its first seven African ministers in 1926. The 
Anglican Church ordained her first African priest in Kenya in 1885 
and first native bishop in 1955. These marked the first signs for 
future development which would later bring the church to maturity 
as a local church. This was well stated by A. D. Robert when he 
wrote: 

Some of the most Christian advances had been made in the 
absence of the foreign missionaries, and the future devel¬ 
opment and maturity of the indigenous churches would 


66 See local synod of the Orthodox Autocephalous Church of Albania. Available at: 
http://www.orthodoxalbania.org/Enghsh/holysynod/hoIysynframe.htm, accessed 
on November 9, 2010. 

67 The church of Kenya has one Archbishop (Makanos A. Tillyridis from Cyprus), 380 
native priests and about 400 parishes with up to one million active followers. 
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largely depend on the elimination of the missionary control 
and paternalism. 68 

As far as the Orthodox Church is concerned, there is much to be 
done today, starting with a well-systematized administration, new 
approaches to mission, and then the Africanization of the church. 

Conclusion 

The above historical survey has demonstrated that the Africans 
started their own churches because they felt that their participation 
in church mission was minimal. They felt that the church was there 
to liberate but not to oppress; the church was there to witness the 
presence and saving power of God but not to collaborate with the 
powers of the colonizers. The natives felt that mission Christianity 
had compromised the virtues of the Gospel and was unwilling to 
adapt to the African cultures. This lack of spiritual capability to offer 
a Gospel that meets and dialogues with African cultures made the 
Africans seek for a church that would incarnate the African cultures. 
The incarnation of African culture also implies creating African 
leadership to replace the paternalism of missionary Christianity. 

Replacing the paternalism in the mission church with African 
leadership meant an “independent church,” one that is not under 
mission control but under that of Africans. What is the theology 
behind the concept of an independent church? This gives the 
clearest understanding of the spirit of freedom, and hence the 
liberating and saving aspects of a church. 69 This is biblically well- 
conceptualized in St Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians 3:17: 
“Now the Lord is the spirit, and where the spirit of.the Lord is, there is 
freedom The independence of the AICs means that they are taking 
a new direction, a direction that proves that Africans did not refuse 
the message of the Gospel, but that they wanted to understand and 
practice it within the African cosmological worldview. This gave 
Christian theology room to be incarnated within the symbols and 

68 Roberts, The Colonial Moment m Africa: Essays on the Movement of Minds and Ma¬ 
terials 1900-1940, Cambridge History of Africa, vol. 7 (1905-1940), 140. 

69 Githieya, The Freedom of Spirit: African Indigenous Churches in Kenya, 9. 
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rituals with which the natives were familiar. This could have meant 
a genuine African contribution to the development of the Christian 
Church. 

The acceptance, growth, and spread of Orthodoxy in East 
Africa mean meeting new theological challenges, i.e., engaging 
with the customs with which these communities are living. This 
marks another “golden age” where theology is to dialogue with the 
African religious particularities in order to find the right ways to 
incorporate them within Orthodox spirituality. This, however, is 
calling Orthodox theologians to find new theological hermeneutical 
approaches that would allow these new communities and their 
different cultural practices to be incorporated within the Gospel 
of Christ. It has to be understood that faith does not exist in the 
abstract, but functions within the cultural systems of a community. 
This also applies in Africa, where religion is a substance of culture 
and the culture the form of religion. Religion for many African 
people permeates into all aspects of life, and so it is not easy or 
possible to isolate it. 70 Religion responds to the mystery of life, not 
only through words and ideas, but also through art and symbols, 
ceremonies and rituals, sound and colors. 71 If we understand the 
needs of the Orthodox Church in Africa in this perspective, then 
Metropolitan Alexandros of Nigeria is correct when he creatively 
suggests that it is time to create a really African church. This does 
not mean, however, abandoning the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church, abandoning the truth and the Gospel. Rather, it means to 
move away from the borrowed, foreign ways of thinking about and 
expressing the Orthodox faith, truth, and the Gospel in Africa. 72 

Some Orthodox missionaries in Africa think that such thinking 
is risky and dangerous. However, we cannot stand as an obstacle to 

70 S. John Mbiti, African Religions & Philosophy (Nairobi: Heinemann, 1969), 1. 

71 Jean Halperm & Hans Ucko, Worlds of Memory and Wisdom, Encounter of Jews and 
African Christians (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2005), 5. 

72 See the article by Metropolitan Alexandros of Nigeria on “Church and Culture,” pre¬ 
sented at an international conference, May 7-10, 2009, held at the Volos Academy. 
Accessed on June 25, 2010, at http://www.acadimia.gr/images/stones/2009/docu- 
ments/mht%20mghnas%20eishghsh.doc. 
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the work of the Holy Spirit, who blows where it wills, transforming 
people, cultures, and creation anew, bringing them into the body of 
Christ. Every culture in this world is God’s creation. Whenever a 
new culture and a new people are transformed, it is a new Pentecost; 
therefore, we have to let these “new people” of God express the joy 
of this Pentecost in their own ways, in their own worship. For us the 
Orthodox, we believe that the Church is first of all a worshipping 
community. Worship comes first, doctrine and discipline second. 73 
How then do we expect the Africans to get into the depths of 
Orthodox worship if all its structures and textures have been 
brought from the religious cult of Byzantine culture? For example, 
how can we expect an African to express his/her joy in Christs 
resurrection without dancing and singing? Would the Africans ever 
get this joy nourished in their hearts through chanting the eight 
tones of Byzantine hymnology? For most Africans, art and music 
accompanied by instruments and rhythms, in particular, brings forth 
a wonderful concentration of both the psyche and body, energizing 
the persons involved to consciously communicate with God or the 
spirits, or even, in traditional African religious life, ancestors. 74 All 
the church art and iconography, music and liturgical vestments 
are foreign. Liturgical services and prayers, symbols, gestures and 
movements are not yet imbued with that which is African. How 
then can we Africans speak of enculturation of Orthodoxy today? 

Does this mean that our mission is to impose on others our own 
religious conviction by telling them to do it as we do? In order 
for God to save the world or to restore man to his own image 
and likeness, his only-begotten Son was incarnate —“the word 
became flesh ...” (Jn 1:1-14). Therefore, it is Christs incarnation 
that marks the beginning of a new approach to mission today, i.e., 
enculturation. Christs incarnation, “assuming” human nature, is 
the most remarkable event demonstrating that God become man, 


73 Georges Florovsky, The Elements of Liturgy in The Orthodox Catholic Church (Crest- 
wood, NY SVS Press, 1959), 24 

74 Mbiti S. John, Introduction to African Religion (Nairobi: East African Educational 
Publishers, 1991), 27. 
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and that his humanity possesses all the characteristics proper to 
human nature. This implies that incarnation is a cosmic event and 
continues to have effect not on the second Person of the Trinity, 
but on humanity and its surroundings. St Maximus the Confessor 
(7th c) affirms that “God’s Word, being God himself, i.e., the 
Son of God desires the mystery of his incarnation to be activated 
continuously and everywhere.” 75 It is through the process of 
incarnation that man, as the master of the cosmos, is called by the 
Creator to draw all creation to God. 76 Man can only do this through 
participating in the missio Dei in the very way that he understands 
and conceptualizes the way God works in his own given context. 
This is why enculturation is a fundamental starting point for 
successful Orthodox mission. 

Through the transformative energies of the Holy Spirit, the 
incarnation process brings meaning to the message of the Gospel 
uniquely to every local context. These energies give balance to 
the universal meaning of the message and the contextualized 
interpretation and understanding of the Gospel. This is why every 
Orthodox Church is a local church, and at the same time possesses 
a universal character in her catholicity. Without this incarnation 
process, Orthodoxy in Africa will always be foreign; it will remain 
temporal, and something to which natives are not accustomed. 
What the incarnation process, then, has to do is to communicate the 
message of the Gospel and liturgical worship through the African 
linguistic framework and thought, symbolism and color, rhythm, 
dance and lyrics. Throughout this process, some traditional religious 
themes would easily be employed to help bring the Orthodox 
theological ethos into the way of life of the African people. Abbess 
Marina, a Finnish missionary in Kenya, once observed: 

For the Kikuyu, it was very easy to accept Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity because in some respects, it is very close to his own 
traditional religion. For example, when an Orthodox priest 

75 Ofioloy^T/);, FUpl $iacf>6pwv aTtopicov, PG 91 1084C-D 

76 John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology; Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1974), 151. 
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lifts up the Holy Gifts in the Holy Eucharist, the African 
who belongs to the Kikuyu tribe remembers at once the way 
his forefathers, the tribe's priest, offered the lamb to their 
own god. 77 

This quest does not make Orthodoxy disadvantaged, but rather 
challenges it to carefully study the new phenomenon in which 
people of different cultures are becoming Orthodox Christians. 
This requires todays Orthodox missionaries and theologians to 
develop new missiological ways, facilitating the incorporation of 
African religious elements within Orthodox spirituality. This has 
to be done in a spirit of witness that guides us into all the truth 
(Jn 16:12-14). This spirit of witness is evident in the dialogical 
spirit of the apologists, inspired by the Cappadocian fathers, who 
integrated the Gospel of Christ and communicated it to their 
followers in the images and symbols of the Hellenism. Nor should 
we forget the creativity of the missionaries to the Slavic people, Cyril 
and Methodius, who believed that the faith must be incarnated in 
order to result in a dynamic, human cooperation with God. 78 We 
should follow as well the examples of St Herman and St Innocent 
(Veniaminov) of Alaska, who brought Orthodoxy very close to the 
native customs and beliefs of the Aleutian people. 79 

The Greek Patriarchate of Alexandria, as the fountain of Ortho¬ 
doxy in Africa, must unwrap its “Greek-centered cultural monism” 80 
and become open more toward the communities of Africa. It has 
to act spiritually and administratively as a local African Orthodox 
Church in order to facilitate enculturation, and not as a Greek church 
doing mission in Africa. This will start when the Patriarchate begins 
to view the apostolicity of the Church not only from the perspec- 

77 See article by Abbess Marina of Lintula Convent, “Mission and Diakonia: Tools of 
Witness An experience from Kenya,” presented at the International Conference on 
the Social Witness and Service of the Orthodox Churches on April 30-May 5,2004, 
Valamo, Finland. 

78 Clapsis, Orthodoxy in Conversation , 152 

79 Ware, The Orthodox Churchy 181. 

80 Athanasios N Papathanasiou, “Missionary Experience and Academic Quest, the Re¬ 
search Situation in Greece,” in European Traditions m the Study of Religion m Africa, 
ed F. Ludwig and A Adogame (Wiesbaden Harrassowitz Verlag, 2004), 306. 
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tive of a historical achievement in protecting and sustaining the 
continuity of Apostolic Succession, but as the very theological 
nature of the “One, Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” The 
apostolicity of the church stems from the notion of locality. To 
be local means that the Church has taken root in a given place 
with all its cultural, natural, social, and any other characteris¬ 
tic that constitutes the life, values, and thoughts of the people 
involved. 81 This is evident in the eucharist, at which people offer 
to God as the body of Christ all that is “His Own” (Your own of 
your own we offer to you). 82 Therefore, the Alexandrian church 
must become a truly African church by absorbing and using 
local characteristics of Africa, without imposing an alien culture 
on it. Having become “local” within the African reality of life, it 
will be able to translate Orthodox theological thought to meet 
the African social-psychological-religious ethos. For example, 
such a process could begin by allowing the theological content 
of the liturgical hymns be sung with African rhythms as a way 
of bringing the rich Orthodox spirituality closer to that of the 
Africans. What is needed is a self-examination by the Orthodox 
Church in Africa. She has to re-acknowledge her “locality” in 
mission through the unending process of incarnation. 


81 Zizioulas, Being as Communion , 254 

82 See the prayer before the consecration of the holy gifts (bread and wine) in the 
liturgy of St John Chrysostom. Also Zizioulas, Being as Communion , 254. 
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“In My Father’s House There Are Many 
Mansions” (Jn 14 : 2 ): New Institutions in 
Modern Orthodox Spirituality 

Paul Ladouceur 

“In my father’s house there are many mansions” (Jn 14:2) 

Traditional and New Institutions in Orthodox Spirituality 

The traditional “institutions” which constitute the backbone of the 
Orthodox spiritual tradition are the parish and the monastery. These 
two institutions have persisted over the centuries and have generally 
provided a satisfactory framework for most Orthodox Christians 
to live and to develop their spiritual life. The modern parish is the 
direct descendant of the original Christian communities, especially 
Jerusalem, the first Christian community, described in the opening 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and those founded by the 
missionary activities of the Apostles, especially Paul, in the decades 
after the Ascension of the Lord and the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the disciples (Pentecost). From the initial ecclesial structure 
of one community—one city or town, headed by an elder, the 
Christian community evolved, especially after the legalization of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire with the Edict of Milan in 313, 
into a more differentiated structure, based on the principle of “one 
city —one bishop,” with a number of local Christian assemblies—the 
parishes—under the responsibility of the bishop. In the Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and some Protestant Churches this 
structure remained essentially stable through the vicissitudes of 
Christian history. 

For the individual Orthodox, to be a member of the Orthodox 
Church means participation in an Orthodox community, normally 
a parish. It is primarily in the parish that the faithful engage in 
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communal worship and prayer, participate in the sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist, receive the “rites of passage” (baptism, 
marriage, and funerals), and seek and obtain spiritual nourishment 
for their personal spiritual development. 

A monastery is also a Christian community, with several key 
characteristics, such as the three traditional monastic vows and 
communal living, which distinguish it from a parish. Monasteries, 
or rather monastic life, made its appearance later than the Christian 
community “in the world.” It was toward the end of the period of 
persecution of Christianity by the Roman Empire, and especially 
after the end of religious persecution, that the first monks made 
their way to the deserts of Egypt and Palestine in search of a total 
and unimpeded commitment to the Evangelical life. Monasticism 
is a “maximalist” form of Christian life, in which men and women 
renounce an active life in the world to devote themselves entirely to 
the cultivation of the “one thing essential,” the Kingdom of God, 
not only for their own salvation, but ultimately as a member of 
Christian community through prayer, example, and as a resource 
for others. The monastic tradition includes both communal life, the 
monastery, and single or hermetical life, with a range of variations 
between these. In both Eastern and Western Christianity, monks, 
nuns, and monasteries have always acted as sources of spiritual 
nourishment for the Christian community as a whole. 

Although these two basic ecclesial institutional forms, the 
parish and the monastery, have proven their durability over the 
centuries, at times other types of Christian institutions appeared 
in Orthodoxy, in response to particular situations when the two 
traditional institutions no longer satisfied the needs of important 
groups of the faithful. Typically, this took the form of “fraternities,” 
groups of men who banded together to carry out an agreed “project” 
or activity in the context of their spiritual quest. In the twentieth 
century, many Orthodox faithful have found the two traditional 
structures to be unsatisfactory for one reason or another and have 
created other types of organizations or structures, within the 
general ambit of the Church, to respond more satisfactorily to the 
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needs of Christians living in complex modern societies, dominated 
by an ethos of secularism, rationalism and materialism. 

In this article, we explore six specific examples of modern ecclesial 
institutions within Orthodoxy: 1) Greek religious movements, 
especially Zoe; 2) the Martha and Mary House of Mercy in 
Moscow; 3) the Orthodox Youth Movement in the Middle East; 
4) Russian religious fraternities of the late twentieth century; 5) lay 
Orthodox communities in France; and 6) the phenomenon of the 
“monk in the city” 

Religious Movements in Greece 

The religious history of modern Greece has been strongly marked 
by religious movements, especially the Zoe (“Life”) Brotherhood. 
Zoe and its predecessors in the nineteenth century were created in 
response to the difficult conditions of the Church of Greece after 
the liberation of Greece from the Ottoman Empire, beginning in 
1833. Under the Turks, the Church was tolerated but just barely: 
only worship was permitted, religious education and the teaching 
of Greek language and culture were forbidden, heavy taxes were 
imposed on Christians, and conversion to Islam was encouraged. 
Church life was reduced to a minimum and consisted primarily of 
the sacraments. In most villages, the priesthood became hereditary, 
and little distinguished the priest from other poor and uneducated 
villagers. 

Religious movements in Greece arose in this context of the 
profound needs of the Greek people for effective teaching of the 
faith and the fulfillment of spiritual needs. 1 The weakness of the 

1 Useful references on the Greek religious movements are. Asterios Argyriou, Spmtuels 

Neo-Grecs, XVe—XIXe siecles (Namur, Belgium. Soleil Levant, 1967), Demetnos J. 
Constantelos, “The Zoe Movement in Greece,” SVTQJy (1959), Basil Jioultsis, “Re¬ 
ligious Brotherhoods: A Sociological View,” Social Compass 22 (1975); Vasilios N. 
Makndes, “The Brotherhoods of Theologians in Contemporary Greece,” Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review 33 (1988); Emmanuel Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi 
dans TEglise orthodoxe de Grece,” Revue des sciences rehgieuses 40 (1966), Christos 
Yannaras, Orthodoxy and the West * Hellenic Self-Identity in the Modern Age (Brook¬ 
line, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2006), especially chapter XVII, “The Extra- 
Ecclesial Organizations.” 
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Orthodox Church of Greece until well into the twentieth century 
prevented it from implementing a true home missionary program. 
Zoe was founded by Archimandrite Eusebius Matthopoulos 
(1845-1929), who from 1884 to 1900 undertook missionary work 
based on Scripture and liturgical life. He created small groups for 
mutual assistance and spiritual support but became convinced of the 
need for a more formal structure than an itinerant preacher could 
provide. In 1907 he brought together theologians and theology 
students in the Zoe Brotherhood of Theologians. The objectives 
of Zoe were both to meet the spiritual growth of its members and 
to renew spiritual life in Greece. Inspired by Western examples, 
Matthopoulos and his followers emphasized morality above all: 

Morality took precedence over dogma, so that individual 
morality and piety came to be overemphasized and appar¬ 
ently dependent upon known Western conceptions of 
piety (moral introspection, natural theology, religion of the 
emotions, religious civilization). 2 

Matthopoulos directed Zoe until 1927, and the movement became 
a reflection of his ideas and personality. 

Zoe, imitated by other movements founded much later, adopted 
some aspects of traditional monasticism, and for this reason the 
religious fraternities are sometimes called “monastic brotherhoods.” 
The members of Zoe, clergy and laity, after a “novitiate” lasting six 
years or more, took a “solemn promise” to follow the three traditional 
monastic practices (poverty, chastity, and obedience), but did not 
take formal vows. Lay members could leave the brotherhood and 
return to civil life. Members of Zoe lived in community in the main 
house of the fraternity in Athens, but brothers residing elsewhere 
in the country lived alone. The number of members of Zoe peaked 
around 1959, with about 150 members. 

Zoe founded its call for spiritual renewal in three areas: Bible 
study, preaching, and participation in the sacraments. Zoe organized 
Sunday schools, Bible study groups and summer camps for students 
and maintained an extensive publication program. Up to the end of 

2 Basil Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods,” 71. 
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the World War II, preaching was Zoe s main activity; but with the 
emergence of a large middle class and a higher level of education 
of the population, Zoe gave more importance to the written word. 
Zoe and its affiliates published numerous editions of the Bible, Bible 
commentaries, books of spirituality, and magazines. The books 
of Matthopoulos and his successor, Father Seraphin Papacostas, 
enjoyed enormous success. To meet the needs of different sectors of 
the population, Zoe created about twenty parallel agencies, which 
pursued the same objectives as Zoe, with means adapted to different 
audiences. These agencies included “sisterhoods” with catechetical 
or social vocations, and Christian associations of professionals, 
intellectuals, educators, students, parents, youth, and workers. Zoe 
also founded schools for training catechists, a “School of General 
Christian Studies” to provide a Christian perspective for students 
in higher education, a theological center, and two publishing 
houses. 

Members of Zoe were required to follow strict moral and 
behavioral rules and personal austerity. Spiritual practices included 
regular confession, participation in the liturgical community, 
frequent communion, and study of Scripture. Zoe attached great 
importance to clothing and appearance, and personal expenses were 
set at a bare minimum; cigarettes, movies and worldly books and 
associates were prohibited. 

Zoe sparked a broad religious renewal at a time when the Greek 
Church was weak; parish clergy and even bishops were often poorly 
educated and ill prepared for teaching the faith. The Church, subject 
to the Greek State, had little authority, and politicians interfered 
in the life of the Church, especially in episcopal nominations— 
simony was widespread. The people had little respect for the clergy 
and the hierarchy, while Zoe proposed a strict morality, reflected 
in the lives of its members. Zoe adopted the effective methods and 
often the teaching materials of Western missionaries, all the while 
retaining an Orthodox appearance, especially the liturgy. The rapid 
urbanization of Greece, especially after the Second World War, also 
initially favored Zoe, which concentrated its efforts in urban areas. 
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Zoes relations with the Church of Greece were ambiguous, 
often characterized by tension as Zoe appeared to offer itself as an 
alternative to the Church. Zoe maintained its own places and style 
of worship, which set it apart from the Church of Greece. At the 
same time many Church leaders recognized that Zoe was far more 
effective at evangelization than the official Church. Twice, in 1914 
and 1923, Zoe was formally accused of heresy; but both times Zoe 
successfully defended itself before the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Greece. Although the Church never condemned Zoe or other 
fraternities, relations between the Church and Zoe were strained 
in many dioceses, in part because representatives of Zoe were 
responsible to their superiors in Athens rather than to local bishops. 

In the late 1930s internal dissension erupted between more 
conservative leaders seeking to maintain Zoes traditional approach 
and activities, and more progressive members who saw a need for 
Zoe to adapt itself to changing conditions in Greek society. In 
1960 about a third of the members of Zoe, the “old guard,” formed 
a new fraternity called Sotir (“Salvation”). Archimandrite Elias 
Mastroyannopoulos, elected head of Zoe in 1957, attempted to 
reform Zoe in the early 1960s, but he was deposed in 1965. Several 
other brotherhoods have been formed since the 1940s, but none 
acquired the scope of Zoe or even of Sotir. 

The opinions of observers of the Greek religious movements are 
far from unanimous. Some praise the movements, others are severely 
critical, some are more nuanced, acknowledging the services that 
Zoe rendered to Greek Orthodoxy, while pointing to its mistakes 
and weaknesses. 3 Until the crisis of 1958-1960, criticisms of Zoe 
were rather limited, but during the crisis several younger members 
left the brotherhood and became formidable critics. Criticism 
covers a wide range of aspects, most fundamentally that the 
religious movements were based on Western models, rather than 

3 John MeyendorfF praises Zoe in his article “Zot? Le Messager orthodoxe 5 (1959). 
Lhsabeth Behr-Sigel is more nuanced in her article “Rencontre avec la Grece chre- 
tienne,” Contacts 16, 45 (1964), as is Kalhstos Ware in The Orthodox Church (Har- 
mondsworth UK Penguin Books, 1993), 142 
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being grounded in the Orthodox tradition. Because they operated 
largely independently of the Church of Greece, they are sometimes 
called “para-ecclesial” or even “extra-ecclesial” organizations. 4 The 
brotherhoods are also accused of political and social conservatism, 
a charge which, in Zoe’s case, seems to be confirmed by an apparent 
close association between Zoe and the hated “colonels’ regime” 
which ruled Greece from 1967 to 1974. 

The most articulate and vocal critic of the religious movements has 
been the philosopher and theologian Christos Yannaras. 5 Yannaras 
and other critics see the religious movements as heavily inspired 
by Western Pietism, whose theology and vision of the spiritual life 
are incompatible with the Orthodox tradition. Yannaras considers 
that Pietism is “the great heresy of our age,” which transposes 
salvation from participation in the Body of Christ, the Church, to 
the fulfillment of personal religious duties (including participation 
in the sacraments, which thus become acts of personal piety), a 
scrupulous morality, and the imitation of the “virtues” of Christ. 
The Church becomes an assembly of those who are individually 
justified, to complement and support personal piety, not the 
place and the means of salvation. The theology of Greek religious 
movements reflects typical aspects of Western, especially Protestant, 
theology in support of morality and individual piety: the primacy 
of the Bible over the teaching of the Church and Patristic tradition; 
a juridical doctrine of salvation (Christs sacrifice was necessary to 
“satisfy” divine justice outraged by sin); deification (theosis), to the 
extent that it is retained, is seen as a “character development” rather 
than participation in divine life; a legalistic view of the transmission 
of original sin; the denial of the distinction between divine essence 
and divine energies; the rejection of Hesychastic spirituality; an 
anti-monastic attitude (even if Zoe borrowed some traditional 
monastic elements); over-emphasis of the universal priesthood of 


4 Christos Yannaras refers to the religious fraternities as “Extra-Ecclesial Organisa¬ 
tions” in Orthodoxy and the West. 

5 In addition to Yannarass book Orthodoxy and the West , see also his Freedom of 
Morality (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984). 
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the laity; and the replacement of icons by religious works of the 
Renaissance and traditional Orthodox Church music by Western 
hymns and music. 6 One scholar even refers to Zoe as an “Orthodox 
Reformation.” 7 

Positive assessments of the religious movements are usually based 
on their performance and impact on Greek religious life, at least up 
to the 1960s: 

The impact of Zoe upon the Greek people was impressive. 
Through stressing the necessity to change one’s life, frequent 
confession and holy communion, and spreading the Chris¬ 
tian message to the modern world, Zoe initiated an impor¬ 
tant revival of religious life at a time when the official Church 
was by far ineffective for this purpose. [...] It is evident that 
the religious revival of the people with regard to Orthodox 
spirituality originated in this century from private initiative 
and not from the official Church. 8 

Are the fraternities part of the Church of Greece ? Yannaras places 
them outside the Church on the grounds of their autonomous, 
secular, legal status, while others consider them within the Church, 
since they have not been condemned by the Church, and their 
members, including priests and even some bishops, were indeed 
members of the Church, even though formally, the fraternities were 
not integral parts of the Church. 

Are the brotherhoods truly “monastic”? As suggested above, 
some indicators might lead to this conclusion, but at the same 
time, the brotherhoods exhibit characteristics which differentiate 
them from traditional monasticism: except in Athens, members of 
fraternities live “in the world” rather than in a monastery, withdrawn 
from the world; the importance attached to active missionary work 

6 Cf Christos Yannaras, Freedom of Morality, passim, especially the “Additional Note” 
on the religious movements. 

7 Christoph Maczewski, Dei Zoi-Bewegung Griechenlands (Gottingen Vandenhoeck 
u. Ruprecht, 1970), cited by Christos Yannaras, Orthodoxy and the West , 244. 

8 Vasilios N. Makndes, “The Brotherhoods of Theologians in Contemporary Greece,” 
169-70, 173. Yannaras and others would dispute Makndes’ presumption that Zoe 
promoted “Orthodox spirituality.” 
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as opposed to communal and personal prayer; a centralized and 
hierarchical structure parallel to the Church; an independent and 
critical attitude toward the Church; and a rejection of traditional 
monastic spirituality. It is mainly for these reasons that traditional 
monks have not considered members of the movements as true 
monastic brothers. 9 

Zoes influence reached a peak in the 1940s and the 1950s but 
declined sharply after the I960 split, a much-publicized, messy 
affair. Several other major developments accelerated the decline 
of religious brotherhoods in the 1960s: the presence and activities 
of major spiritual figures, both on Mount Athos and elsewhere in 
the country, firmly attached to the Church, who undermined the 
idea of a separation between the Church as an institution and 
personal piety; greater maturity of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
marked for example by a rising level of education of priests and its 
own missionary activities; a major turn in Greek theology, from 
formalistic theology strongly inspired by Scholasticism, to Patristic- 
based theology; and rising materialism and indifference which 
affected all forms of religious participation among broad sectors 
of the population. The upshot of these developments is that the 
fraternities are no longer major forces in Greek society and Greek 
Orthodoxy, but their legacy continues and they remain the subject 
of much debate. 

The Martha and Mary House of Mercy (Moscow) 

The Martha and Mary House of Mercy was founded in 1909 by 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna of Russia (1864-1918). 10 
She was a German Princess of the House of Hesse, daughter of 

9 Fr Theoklitis of the Athomte monastery of Dionysiou refers to the members of the 
religious fraternities as “lay preachers ” Cited by Irenee Doens in “Chronique reli- 
gieuse . Monasteres orthodoxes en Grece,” Irentkon 34 (1961) 377. 

10 For biographies of Elizabeth Feodorovna, see Christopher Warwick, Ella: Princess , 
Saint and Martyr (Chichester, UK / Hoboken, NJ- Wiley, 2006), Lioubov Mill¬ 
er, Grand Duchess Elisabeth of Russia (New York- Nikodemos Orthodox Publica¬ 
tion Society, 1991), and Jean-Paul Besse, Elisabeth Feodorovna, pnncesse martyre 
(Versailles- Via romana, 2008). 
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Grand Duke Ludwig IV and British Princess Alice, a daughter of 
Queen Victoria. Elizabeth was named in honor of St Elizabeth 
of Hungary, an ancestress of the House of Hesse, known for her 
devotion to the poor and the sick. After the premature death of her 
mother in 1878, Elizabeth was educated under the close supervision 
of Queen Victoria. From her early years she was known for her great 
beauty and personal charm, and she had many suitors from the 
royal houses of Europe. In 1884, Elizabeth married the Grand Duke 
Serge Alexandrovitch of Russia, fourth son of Emperor Alexander 
II. In 1894, her younger sister Alexandra married Nicolas, son of 
Alexander III; Nicolas acceded to the throne in 1896 as Nicolas II, 
the last Russian Emperor. Elizabeth was thus intimately connected 
with the royal houses of Germany, England and Russia, and even 
with those of Denmark, Sweden, and Greece. 

There was no obligation for Elizabeth, a Lutheran, to join the 
Orthodox Church when she married into the Russian imperial 
family, but in April 1891, she voluntarily became an Orthodox. That 
same year, Grand Duke Serge was appointed Governor-General of 
Moscow. Serge was an uncompromising defender of autocratic rule, 
a severe and unpopular ruler, attempting to hold back the rising tide 
of discontent against the imperial regime and social inequalities. 
On January 1, 1905, unhappy with the vacillations of the Emperor 
in the face of growing anarchy and violence against the regime as a 
result of the disastrous conduct of the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 
05), Serge resigned from the governorship. He realized that he was 
a target for political assassination, and indeed the same terrorist 
group that had assassinated the Minister of the Interior Vyacheslav 
von Plehve in July 1904 set out to assassinate him. On February 
17, 1905, Serge was killed instantly by a terrorist bomb as he was 
leaving the Kremlin in his carriage. 

Following the assassination, Elizabeth withdrew from public 
life and lived a simple, semi-monastic life, developing the idea of 
founding a religious order devoted to the service of the poor and the 
sick. Elizabeths mother, Princess Alice, had been engaged in works 
of charity and, during the Franco-Prussian War (1870), she often 
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took the young Elizabeth with her while caring for wounded soldiers 
in a nearby hospital. Even prior to Serge’s assassination, Elizabeth 
was involved in charitable, social and cultural undertakings, often as 
president or patron; and she was also directly involved in charitable 
works, organizing schools and health care, visiting hospitals and 
orphanages, distributing food, clothing, and money. These activities 
made her popular among the people. At the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, she organized and supervised a Red Cross workshop 
in the Kremlin to assist the wounded, whom she visited daily. She 
also organized medical trains and the sending of parcels and religious 
articles, even mobile chapels, to the front, formed groups to assist 
widows and orphans, and established a convalescent home on the 
shores of the Black Sea and a hospital in Moscow for wounded soldiers. 

Elizabeth likely came to the idea of founding a new type of 
institution toward the end of 1906. She felt the need to go beyond 
the traditional involvement of the nobility in charitable works, for 
which they often acted as patrons and supported by their presence 
at benefit activities and by donations. Similarly, for Elizabeth, 
humanitarian social undertakings, often under state sponsorship, 
were also inadequate as Christian responses to suffering; she felt 
that there was a need for a religious order specifically devoted to a 
Christian approach to alleviate poverty, pain, and suffering. While 
respecting traditional Orthodox monastic life, Elizabeth considered 
that prayer and contemplation needed to be complemented by 
direct service to alleviating the suffering of other human beings, 
following the Lord’s precepts concerning the Last Judgment (cf. 
Mt 25:35-40). One of Elizabeth’s close collaborators, no doubt 
reflecting her thinking, wrote: 

At all times, and still in our days, outpourings of mercy have 
always uplifted society, but if charitable institutions have 
always existed, their motivations have rarely been purely 
Christian. Certainly all institutions working for the good 
of one’s neighbor put into practice Christ’s commandment, 
but they achieve only a single goal, limiting themselves to 
helping those who suffer. True Christian mercy, on the other 
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hand, has a global approach: it helps those who suffer and 
it edifies them, while at the same time purifying those who 
carry out this work. . . . The House of Mercy is called upon 
to work towards the revival of the principles of Christian life 
in contemporary Christian society by the living example of 
the practice of the fullness of Christian charity to the extent 
possible. 11 

Elizabeth s idea of a new type of religious order devoted to social 
service matured over the next few years. She was undoubtedly 
influenced by examples of Christian social undertakings in Western 
Europe: in her native Germany, Lutheran deaconesses with a social 
vocation had been instituted in 1833 and became a widespread 
movement of service to the sick and the poor, and in education, 
reaching England and the United States; she was familiar with 
Anglican and Roman Catholic charitable institutions in England, as 
well as with Catholic charitable religious orders. Similar initiatives 
in Russia had encountered considerable opposition and did not 
bear fruit, but Elizabeth would likely have been familiar with two 
foundations in the late nineteenth century along lines similar to 
her intentions. In 1883, the Grand Duchess Alexandra Petrovna 
(Mother Anastasia) founded near Kiev the Pokrovsky Convent, 
which included two hospitals, homes for the blind and the disabled, 
an orphanage, and a free dispensary. In 1884, the Count ess Eugenia 
Efimovsky (Mother Catherine) founded the Lesna Convent, which 
quickly became a vast undertaking of 500 nuns with orphanages, 
schools, and workshops. 

Elizabeths central theme was that “inner service to God would 
be intimately integrated with active service to ones neighbor in 
the name of Christ.” 12 She chose as the name of the establishment 
“The Martha and Mary House of Mercy.” Jesus' visit to the house of 
his friends Lazarus, Martha, and Mary in Bethany (Lk 10:38-41) 

11 Valentina Gordeeva, “Rapport d’activite de la demeure pour l’annee 1910,” in. Anne 
KhoudokomofF-Kotschoubey and Sister Elisabeth, eds., Elisabeth de Russie, Montale , 
martyre etsamte (Brussels- Lessius, 2010), 163. 

12 Archbishop Anastassy, “Souvenir lumineux de la grande-duchesse filisabeth,” 
in Elisabeth de Russie , 90. 
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deeply influenced Elizabeth. She saw as an ideal the close association 
of Mary, who listened attentively to Jesus words, and of Martha, 
who devoted herself to the service of the visitors: “The sisters of 
the House were called to unite both the high vocation of Mary, 
attending to the words of eternal life, and the service of Martha” 13 
Both paths are equally valid; Marys contemplation needs to be 
complemented and perfected by direct service to the poor and the 
suffering, as if rendered to Christ himself: “To serve the Lord by 
assisting others like Martha and to serve God directly by prayer and 
work on oneself like Mary” 14 

One of Elizabeth s motivations for the new religious establishment 
was to attract members of the nobility and the upper classes to 
Christian social service. A large part of the upper echelons of Russian 
society, a major exception being the imperial family itself, had largely 
deserted the Church, which had become, since the mid-nineteenth 
century, mainly a Church of the rural and urban poor. 

To finance the new establishment, Elizabeth sold a good part 
of her belongings, including numerous pieces of jewelry. She 
purchased a large property in a working-class district of central 
Moscow, consisting initially of four buildings and large garden. 
The Martha and Mary House of Mercy included an infirmary for 
the severely injured, a small hospital for women and children, a 
dispensary for sick persons, a pharmacy, a kitchen for preparing 
meals for the poor, 15 a Sunday school for working women and 
girls, a chapel dedicated to Saints Martha and Mary, adjacent to 
the hospital, a church dedicated to the Protection of the Mother 
of God, several libraries, small houses for Mother Elizabeth and 
the resident priest, and accommodation for the sisters in the main 

13 Idem Christs apparent rebuke of Martha for her excessive attention to material con¬ 
cerns was, in Elizabeth s eyes, not a condemnation or judgment of Martha for show¬ 
ing hospitality, since this was a sign of her love for him, but rather “a warning, and 
through her, to all women tempted to become absorbed by the attention and fuss of 
household chores which draw them away from the higher needs of the spirit ” 

14 Lioubov Miller, Samte Elisabeth , 139. 

15 Meals and food were delivered to the poor in their homes—a forerunner of modern- 
day “meals on wheels ” 
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building. She subsequently purchased an adjacent house, which was 
transformed into an orphanage and rooms for visitors. Elizabeth 
herself designed the uniform for the sisters, closer to the uniform 
of nurses than to traditional monastic robes, gray for ordinary days 
and white for feast days—she disliked black. 

Elizabeth took great care to ensure that the new religious order 
was integrated into the Church of Russia, and to this end she 
obtained first the blessing of local Church hierarchs. Approval of 
the Holy Synod for her undertaking proved more difficult. Rejected 
twice, the proposal was finally approved on direction of the 
Emperor. The main obstacle was that Elizabeth wanted the sisters 
to be called “deaconesses,” in keeping with the practice of the early 
Church, when women devoted to social service were consecrated 
as deaconesses (as distinct from ordained deaconesses, who had 
certain liturgical functions). The Russian Church had never had 
deaconesses and the practice had long fallen into disuse elsewhere in 
the Orthodox Church. Although most Synod members supported 
the idea of granting the title to the members of the new community, 
some were opposed and the Emperor also expressed his reservation, 
while supporting Elizabeths project for the House of Mercy. 
Elizabeth was thus obliged to retreat from the title of deaconess. 16 

The Holy Synod approved the establishment of the House 
of Mercy, which was initiated on February 23, 1909, under a 
provisional rule approved by the Metropolitan of Moscow. Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth and 15 novices pronounced temporary vows 
on April 9, 1910, and the following day Elizabeth was formally 
installed as superior of the community. By the end of 1910, the 
community consisted of 51 sisters, by 1914,97, 17 and there were 105 
novices in 1918. The Synod approved the Rule of the community in 
April 1911 and a revised version in April 1914. 18 There were three 

16 See her letters to Nicholas II in Elisabeth de Russie , 52-56. 

17 Valentina Gordeeva, “Rapport dactivite de la demeure pour l’annee 1910,” in Elisa - 
beth de Russie, 164. See also: The Martha and Mary Convent and Rule of St Elizabeth 
the New Martyr (Jordanville NY. Holy Trinity Monastery, 1991). 

18 “Statuts de la Demeure de misencorde Marthe-et-Marie” in Elisabeth de Russie , 176- 
81. 
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categories of sisters: consecrated, novices, and “pupils.” Widows 
and single women between 21 and 40 could become consecrated 
sisters; those younger could become “pupils.” All the sisters received 
basic medical training, while those working in the hospital received 
more advanced training. 

An important feature of the community was that the sisters 
not only worked in the institutions of the community itself, but 
also visited the poor and the sick in their homes, often in the 
worst slums of the city, notably Khitrovka, situated around the 
Khitrov Market. Mother Elizabeth herself took the lead in going to 
Khitrovka, especially to search for orphans and children of poverty- 
stricken families who could be cared for at the House of Mercy. The 
sisters assisted needy families, caring for children, preparing meals, 
looking after the bed-ridden, finding hospital spaces for the severely 
sick, providing small amounts of money for essentials, cooking, 
and even doing housework. Consolation by word, prayer, and 
encouragement, as well as guiding those assisted toward spiritual 
growth were also part of the sisters’ responsibilities. Mother 
Elizabeth herself served as nurse in the operating theater, visited and 
consoled and prayed for the most severely sick and injured, even 
spending nights attending to suffering patients. Childless herself, 
she had a special fondness for orphans and abandoned children, 
numerous in Moscow, and she founded an orphanage for their care. 
Another initiative was the establishment of a messenger service for 
boys from the slums, with their own residence. She also oversaw the 
organization of a residence for women with incurable tuberculosis 
and inexpensive lodging for poor working women and students. 
Although initial financial support came from the Grand Duchess 
herself, the community also attracted both financial donations from 
other sources and contributions in kind, including the services of 
the doctors in the dispensary (day clinic). Hospital care, dispensary 
services, and meals were free, as was medication for the indigent. 

The community had many monastic attributes, such as communal 
life, regular periods of common prayer, spiritual instruction, and the 
taking of vows; but several features distinguished it from traditional 
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monastic communities, the most important of which was the 
temporary nature of the vows taken by the sisters, for one, three, 
or five years, at the end of which they could renew their vows for a 
further period or return to civil life. Others included service outside 
the community, the order’s uniform, different in several ways from 
monastic dress, eating of meat (although Elizabeth herself abstained 
from meat after Serge s assassination), and the possibility of taking 
“holidays” away from the community—all points which had been 
criticized when the proposal was considered by the Holy Synod. 

Inspired by Mother Elizabeth, the sisters of the House of Mercy 
saw themselves as accomplishing the ancient diaconal way of service 
of the Lord: 

Monasticism achieves salvation principally through the inner 
transfiguration of the human person by means of an intensive 
prayer life, contemplation and the renunciation of the world. 
Deaconesses served God, saving the other and their souls by 
an active love, exercising mercy towards the poor, the sinner 
and the afflicted in the name of Christ. The Martha and 
Mary House wishes to restore the forgotten path of diaconal 
service of Christian love. The House does not reject monas¬ 
teries, but rather places itself by their side, united with them 
in the service of God, the neighbor and their soul. 19 

With the outbreak of World War I, the House of Mercy received 
many severely injured and handicapped soldiers. Among them 
were German prisoners, and when the war started to go badly for 
Russia in 1915, Mother Elizabeth was accused of favoring care for 
Germans over injured Russians and even of harboring German 
spies and weapons. Following the February Revolution of 1917, 
which resulted in the abdication of Nicolas II and the installation 
of a weak provisional government, the Emperor of Germany offered 
to repatriate Mother Elizabeth to Germany, but she refused. The 
situation became more difficult after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
October 1917. At first the Bolsheviks tolerated her presence in 
Moscow and even offered some assistance to the House of Mercy, 


19 “Rapport dactivite de la Demeure pour l’annee 1910,” in Elisabeth deRussie , 163. 
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but in May 1918 Lenin ordered the arrest of Mother Elizabeth, 
together with other members of the Romanov dynasty—the 
imperial family itself had been under house arrest in 1917 under 
the Provisional Government. Accompanied by two sisters, Mother 
Elisabeth was sent to Perm, in the Ural Mountains, where initially 
they were well treated. But in July 1918 they were transferred 
first to Yekaterinburg, where the imperial family was being held, 
then to Alapaievsk. On July 17, 1918, the entire imperial family 
was executed and the following day, Mother Elizabeth and Sister 
Barbara Iakovleva, together with five other members of the imperial 
family, were beaten on the head and chest and thrown alive into 
an abandoned mine shaft. It is thought that all died from injuries 
sustained by the beatings and during the fall. Subsequently, the area 
fell into the hands of the antirevolutionary “White” forces; the 
bodies of the deceased in the shaft were exhumed and the remains 
of Mother Elizabeth and Sister Barbara were transferred, via Siberia 
and China, to the Russian Monastery of Gethsemane in Jerusalem. 
In 1981, Mother Elizabeth and Sister Barbara were canonized by 
the Russian Orthodox Church Outside of Russia and in 1992 by 
the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

In 1918, the Bolsheviks excluded the Church from any 
involvement in social and educational undertakings, thus ending 
the main raison d’etre of the community. The House of Mercy 
continued to exist as a monastic community until 1926, when the 
Communists closed its doors, exiling the remaining members. The 
church was converted to a social hall and, beginning in 1944, the 
workshops of the Igor Grabar Russian Icon Restoration Center 
were located in the community buildings. In 1992, after the collapse 
of the Communist regime in the Soviet Union, the Moscow city 
government turned over the site of the House of Mercy to the 
Orthodox Church and undertook the restoration of the property. 
The religious community revived, under the statute approved in 
1914, with much the same range of activities as those initiated by 
Mother Elizabeth. 20 In 1996, the community was recognized as 

20 Website of the Martha and Mary House of Mercy: http://mmom.ru. 
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a monastery, and in 2000 it came under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Moscow. By 2010, the buildings, fifteen in all, had 
largely been restored. In 1999, a similar community, inspired by the 
life and works of Saint Elizabeth, was founded in Minsk, capital of 
Byelorussia. 21 

The Orthodox Youth Movement (MJO) in the Middle East 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch is responsible for “Byzantine 
Orthodox” in Lebanon and Syria, as well as for many Christian Arab 
immigrants throughout the world. Until well into the twentieth 
century, the Patriarchate showed few signs of vitality: “Early in this 
century the Patriarchate bore all the marks of a ‘sleeping’ Church.” 22 
But a strong spiritual awakening and renewal took place beginning 
in the 1940s, stimulated in large part by the Orthodox Youth 
Movement (Mouvement de la jeunesse orthodoxe, MJO). 

In March 1942, sixteen young people and university students 
formally launched the MJO. Most were students in law and 
medicine at St Josephs University, a Catholic university in Beirut, 
and felt the need for access to spiritual and liturgical resources based 
on the Orthodox tradition. They were also disturbed by the apathy, 
inner tensions, and narrow ambitions which prevailed in their 
Church. Among the founders of the MJO were Georges Khodr, 
Georges Nahas, and Albert and Edouard Laham, who played key 
roles in the development of the organization in subsequent decades. 
Georges Khodr, first leader of the MJO, expressed the main 
objective of the Movement as “the introduction of Christians into 
a Christianity inspired by a positive outlook on humanity and the 
world, through Christ.” 23 The founders of the MJO considered that 
it was imperative to introduce the “spirit of Christ” into all aspects 
of life, to promote a culture vivified by the Holy Spirit, rather than 
to compartmentalize life into different spheres, the “religious” and 

21 Website of the Saint Elizabeth Monastery in Minsk: http://www.obitel-minsk.by. 

22 Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Church , 134. 

23 Georges N. Nahas, “Le Mouvement de la jeunesse orthodoxe,” Proche-Orient chretien 
43 (1993): 69. 
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the “secular,” and to evolve from an “easily challenged Christianity 
of routine and superstition” to a “life conducted in the light of he 
who came and who knocks at every moment at the doors of our 
souls.” 24 In 1946, then Deacon Ignatius Hazim (subsequently 
Patriarch Ignatius IV), a member of the MJO, urged Antiochian 
Christians to assume “their responsibilities and commitments as 
members of the Church” and “to make every effort to revive the 
Antiochian Church and bring it out of the miserable state to which 
it was reduced after the Second World War.” 25 

As the basis of its activities, the MJO drew on the Orthodox 
spiritual tradition, exemplified in the lives and writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. The unity of prayer and theology, centered 
particularly on the eucharist, thus became one of its major themes. 
The MJO sees itself both as a spiritual or prophetic movement 
within the Church, “complementing, not conflicting with the 
activity of the clergy,” 26 calling the faithful to a profound reform 
of their vision of Christianity, and as a structured organization 
directed toward specific needs. Its two major areas of activity are 
thus religious instruction, especially at the parochial level, and 
social service, considered an aspect of a living faith. The basic unit 
of the MJO is a small group or team, under a leader who guides the 
members in terms of their life in the Church. 

The MJO has always stressed that it is a movement of the 
Church and membership in the MJO “is in reality a profession 
of faith in the Church and a disposition to serve in the witness of 
the Church.” 27 The MJO, together with members of the hierarchy 
drawn from its ranks, believes that responsibility for the spiritual 
health of the Christian community and for Christian witness in the 

24 Raymond Rizk, “Le Mouvemenc de la jeunesse orthodoxe en Syrie et au Liban,” 
Le Messager orthodoxe 42-43 (1968): 64. 

25 Nicolas Abou Mrad, “The Witness of the Church in a Pluralistic World Theologi¬ 
cal Renaissance in the Church of Antioch,” in Mary B Cunningham and Elizabeth 
TheokntofF, eds., The Cambridge Companion to Orthodox Christian Theology (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2008), 247 

26 Nicolas Abou Mrad, “The Witness of the Church in a Pluralistic World,” 248 

27 Georges N Nahas, “Le Mouvement de la jeunesse orthodoxe,” 72. 
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world belongs to all members of the Church, not to clergy alone. 
From a movement initiated by a small group of students, the MJO 
grew into a major agent of spiritual renewal within the Church 
of Antioch, with up to 7,000 members. The MJO is formally 
recognized by the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate of Antioch, which 
gave the organization complete responsibility for work with young 
people throughout the Patriarchate. This entails the establishment 
and support of Sunday schools, catechism courses, and activities 
for secondary and university students, including regular meetings, 
retreats, summer camps, and publications. 

The leadership of the MJO has always included both lay and 
clerical personalities. Patriarch Ignatius IV, elected in 1979, is 
a former member of the MJO; and the MJOs most articulate 
spokesman since its foundation has been Georges Khodr, a leading 
theologian, ecumenist, spiritual father and writer. He was ordained 
a priest in 1954, following studies at the Saint Sergius Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, served in a parish in Tripoli and was 
Secretary General of the MJO from 1972 to 1980. He was elected 
Metropolitan of Byblos, Botris, and Mount Lebanon in 1970. 
Metropolitan Khodr is a prolific and popular author on a wide range 
of spiritual and theological themes and he continues to inspire the 
MJOs life and activities. 28 

One of MJOs main thrusts has been to make available a wide 
range of Christian literature in Arabic, as a means of deepening the 
faith in the Christian community. The MJO publishes a monthly 
periodical, An-Nour (“The Light”), and its publishing house of the 
same name had published over 120 volumes up to the early 1990s. 
The first books of Christian religious instruction in Arabic were 
written by members of the MJO. 

One of the objectives set out in the original Charter of the MJO 
committed the organization to address social problems within the 

28 Almost all of Metropolitan Georges Khodr’s writings are in Arabic, but two of his 
books have been published in French Et si je disais les chemms de lenfance (Pans: 
Cerf/Le Sel de la terre, 1997), an account of his childhood and adolescence, and 
Ldppel de VEsprit (Pans. Cerf/Le Sel de la terre, 2001), essays on a wide range of 
social and theological questions, especially on the theme of the Church and society. 
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context of Christian principles. Social activities are considered not 
an obligation, but a form of prayer, an offering to God. The MJO 
established and operates social-medical centers and school centers. 
Local MJ O groups sponsor and subsidize poor families and children, 
activities seen as essential elements of spiritual development. 
Although MJOs activities were initially concentrated in six major 
centers, two in Lebanon and four in Syria, the organization also 
reached out to villages and rural areas, especially in the mountains 
of Lebanon, and by 2010 had thirteen centers in Lebanon and Syria. 

The MJO has a strong sense of both the necessity of Christian 
witness in the world and openness to the religious experience of 
others. This openness and dialogue is seen in the Movements 
involvement in inter-orthodox activities, especially through 
Syndesmos, the international Orthodox youth organization, and 
in ecumenical and Christian-Muslim dialogues. In a socio-religious 
context where confessionalism is rife, even among Christians, MJO 
struggles to overcome the reduction of the Church to a confession 
or sect. In the years during and after the Lebanese Civil War 
(1975-1990), the MJO responded by intensifying its medical and 
educational activities and support for local Christian communities, 
especially those in predominantly Muslim sectors of Lebanon. 

Members of the MJO were instrumental in the reopening or the 
revitalization of several monasteries in Lebanon and Syria, notably 
Saint Georges Monastery for men at Deir-el-Harf (established in 
1957), Saint John the Baptist Monastery (Mar-Yacoub, Douma) 
for women in North Lebanon, founded in the late 1950s, and St 
Silouan the Athonite Monastery, in the diocese of Mount Lebanon, 
established in 1984. These serve as centers of spiritual nourishment 
of the Movement. In 1966 the MJO was involved in the 
transformation of the Seminary of Balamand into an institution of 
higher theological education, the St John of Damascus Institute of 
Theology, which was incorporated into the University of Balamand 
in 1988. 

Two foreign Orthodox priests. Fathers Lev Gillet and Andre 
Scrima, participated in the development of the MJO. Father 
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Lev Gillet (1893-1980), a French Orthodox priest who took up 
residence in England in 1937, had his first contact with Christians of 
the Middle East in 1946. During a visit to England, three leaders of 
the MJO, Albert Laham, Georges Khodr, and Gaby Saade, invited 
Father Lev to visit the Middle East. In February 1948, Father Lev 
went to Lebanon with the intention of staying permanently, but 
complex political factors interjected, and he was obliged to return 
to England after six months. 29 Nonetheless, for the subsequent 
thirty years, he made regular visits, almost annually until 1970, to 
the Middle East, becoming one of the leading figures supporting 
the spiritual renewal of the Patriarchate of Antioch. Several of 
Lev Gillet s pastoral books arose from his ministry in the Middle 
East and were initially published by the MJO Press, An-Nour: Our 
Father: Introduction to the Christian Faith and Life (1962); Be My 
Priest (1962); The Year of Grace of the Lord: Commentary on the 
Byzantine Liturgical Year (1972); and Notes on the Liturgy (1973). 30 

Father Andre Scrima (1925-2000) was a Romanian monk 
who was a member of the Romanian spiritual movement called 
The Burning Bush, founded in 1943. In 1954, Scrima went to 
India to study Hindu philosophy, but he was unable to return to 
Romania because the Communist secret police arrested the other 
members of The Burning Bush group during his absence. He took 
up residence in Lebanon and remained in exile until after the fall 
of the Romanian Communist regime in 1988. Father Scrima was 
a monk at the Deir-el-Harf monastery and taught at the Balamand 
Theological Institute. 31 

29 On Lev Gillet’s “Lebanese ministry,” see Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Lev Gillet , “Un Mome 
de TEghse d’Onent” (Pans: Cerf, 1993), 411 -29. English version. Lev Gillet. A Monk 
of the Eastern Church (London Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 1999) 

30 All were initially published in Beirut in French and in Arabic translation, and subse¬ 
quently republished in France and in English translation 

31 On the Burning Bush Group and Andre Scrima, see Athanasios Giocas and Paul 
Ladouceur, “The Burning Bush Group and Father Andre Scrima in Romanian Spir¬ 
ituality,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 52 (2007). A number of Andre Scnmas 
sermons have been published in French See Andre Scrima, Passion et Resurrection 
selon Saint Jean (Quebec Editions Anne Sigier, 2007), and two issues of Contacts — 
Revue jran^aise de VOrthodoxie (Paris) devoted to him 203 (2003) and 207 (2005). 
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By their preaching, spiritual counseling, writings, and teaching, 
both Lev Gillet and Andre Scrima made major contributions to 
the spiritual renewal movement in the Patriarchate of Antioch, 
especially the MJO. Their attachment to Orthodox theology 
and spirituality assured that the MJO remained firmly rooted in 
Orthodox tradition. 

The decisive role of the MJO in the revitalization of the 
Patriarchate of Antioch in the twentieth century has been 
highlighted on a number of occasions. In 1967, Patriarch Theodosius 
of the Orthodox Church of Antioch spoke highly of the Movement 
at its 25th anniversary celebrations: 

Your silver anniversary fills our hearts with joy ... for the 
commendable efforts that you have deployed in the Holy 
Church, efforts which have contributed to insure our spiri¬ 
tual renaissance and which have produced an elite of young 
men and women who have become prominent in the spiri¬ 
tual, intellectual and social fields. 32 

Other observers continue to echo these remarks: “The movement 
has virtually renovated the Patriarchate and its Church”; 33 “The 
MJO has been and remains the most fervent centre of ecumenical 
renewal in Lebanon and in the region.” 34 

Raymond Ryzk, Secretary-General of the MJO, writing in 1999, 
renewed the original 1942 challenge: 

There are two alternatives: either a museum-Church proud 
of its precious liturgical, spiritual and patristic heritage, 
whose major concern is to repeat and to preserve this heri¬ 
tage; or a Church ready to inaugurate the major task of 
reform, in all areas, totally faithful to what was transmit¬ 
ted ‘ once and for all times to the saints,” and at the same 
time ready to reconsider forms, language, lifestyle, relations 


32 Proche-Orient chretien 17(1967): 347. 

33 Mohammed Taleb, “Enjeux et perspectives de la theologie arabe chretienne de la 
liberation,” in Theologies de la liberation (Paris: Centre Tricontinental/L’Harmattan, 
2000), 148. 

34 Proche- Orient chretien 42 (1992): 48. 
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among its members and the nature of its witness and its 
service to the world. 35 

Even after half a century, the MJO continues to be a significant 
force for spiritual renewal in the Church of Antioch. 

Russian Religious Fraternities 

One result of the restoration of religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union in the late 1980s was the establishment of a large number 
of religious fraternities. Over twenty existed in Moscow alone by 
1994. 36 By one definition, fraternities are essentially “a community 
of lay believers, often headed by a lay ‘elder’ and guided by a 
spiritual advisor from the clergy.” 37 Similar in some respects to the 
Greek religious fraternities, the Russian organizations are thus 
autonomous bodies, operating in parallel with the formal structures 
of the Church. Religious fraternities arose in Russia at times when 
lay members of the Church considered that the official Church 
was unable to respond to urgent needs of the faithful, to carry 
out essential tasks satisfactorily, or was under strain from internal 
or external destructive influences. 38 In the sixteenth century, 
fraternities in Western Russia were instrumental in defending 
Orthodoxy against foreign proselytism, and they reappeared in the 

35 Raymond Rizk, “Rien nest plus important que ne pas faire honte au Christ,” Service 
orthodoxe de Presse 244 (Paris, 2000) 22 Originally published in Arabic in An-Nour, 
November 1999 

36 Irene Semenoff-Tian-Chansky, Pnntemps de lafoi en Russie (Pans Saint-Paul, 2000), 
196 

37 Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife Nationalist Fundamentalists in the Contemporary 
Russian Orthodox Brotherhood Movement,” in Jonathan Sutton and Wil van den 
Bercken, eds , Orthodox Christianity and Contemporary Europe (Leuven, Belgium 
Peters, 2003), 319 See also her article “‘Militant Piety’ Fundamentalist Tendencies 
in the Russian Orthodox Brotherhood Movement,” Religion in Eastern Europe 22/1 
(2002), and Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fraternites orthodoxes en Russie,” 
Revue detudes comparatives Est-Ouest 3-4 (1993) 

38 One leader of a modern fraternity writes “The appearance of fraternities is the symp¬ 
tom of a spiritual crisis in the Church and in society, the symptom of illness, de¬ 
struction and division The fraternity takes on a particular importance at the time of 
attacks by other ideologies and of open persecution ” Archpriest Ivan Sviridov, cited 
by Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fraternites orthodoxes,” 122 
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last decades of the imperial regime. There were some 160 fraternities 
in 1893, active in education, health care, mission, assistance to the 
poor, and construction of churches. Fraternities thus had two major 
vocations: “To make up for the failings of the Church in social and 
cultural fields and to defend Orthodoxy deemed to be threatened. 39 
Some of the pre-revolutionary fraternities became highly militant 
and degenerated into political organizations; all were dissolved by 
the Communists. 

Some of the fraternities which appeared after 1988 were based on 
informal groups which conducted clandestine religious activities, 
such as Sunday schools, the diffusion of religious publications, 
communal prayer in private homes, and the restoration of churches, 
during the late Communist period. The liberalization of Soviet 
society under Mikhail Gorbachev permitted such groups to acquire 
formal structures and recognition. Many of the fraternities are 
involved in social, educational, cultural and humanitarian fields, and 
their overt or underlying analysis is that Russian society “is sickened 
from its absence of spirituality and it is only by a religious renaissance 
that it can come to life again”; their objectives are essentially the 
re-Christianization of Russian society, “the reconstitution of the 
social fabric on a religious basis.” 40 

In the early 1990s, the Russian Church simply did not have the 
human or financial resources to carry out all the mission activities 
required by the “springtime of the faith,” and fraternities stepped 
in to assist. Their activities include Sunday schools, summer 
camps for children, pilgrimages, the publishing and distributing 
of religious literature, restoration of churches, involvement 
in schools and hospitals, the defense of the family, work with 
prisoners, drug addicts, the poor and the homeless, concern for 
the environment, and even the establishment of fraternity schools, 
and the promotion of an alternative economy. A desire to give lay 
members of the Church a more important role in religious life and 
to create meaningful communities of believers is often associated 

39 Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fraternites orthodoxes,” 122. 

40 Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fraternites orthodoxes,” 131-32. 
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with the fraternity movement. The initiative for the foundation of a 
fraternity may come from lay persons, but a number of fraternities 
have been formed around a charismatic religious figure, such as 
Father Kirill Sakharov, head of the Moscow Fraternity of All Saints 
of Russia. 41 Fraternities often see themselves as a “community 
within the community”: a group of committed and active members 
of the Church within the wider community of the parish (or several 
parishes), which often may have little community identity or life. 

Among the most important fraternities is the Fraternity of the 
All-Merciful Savior, constituted in 1990 on the basis of religious 
activities begun as early as the 1970s. Within a year the Fraternity 
had three hundred members in three Moscow parishes. Like many 
other fraternities, its initial aim was to provide a Christian response 
to the social and economic catastrophe which followed on the 
collapse of communism. For the fraternities, all must accomplish 
their duties toward their family and at work and also 

find the time and the strength to participate in a common 
task ... Following the Apostle Paul, the Christian is a priest 
in the world and it is his duty to serve others, denying 
himself, even dying for them. Those who are deaf and dumb 
to the cries for help from the world around us cannot be 
Christians. 42 

The Fraternity rapidly extended its missionary activities to include 
not only publishing and a bookstore, but also the establishment of a 
training program for catechists, which was expanded to become St 
Tikhons Orthodox Theological Institute in 1992 and was granted 
university status in 2004. 

Another Moscow fraternity, named for Saint Sergius of 
Radonezh, also undertakes a broad range of activities, including 
the restoration of churches and tombs of illustrious ecclesiastical 
and cultural figures, the operation of a radio station, a bi-monthly 
magazine, two publishing houses, a video cinema, and a travel 

41 Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fratermtes orthodoxes,” 130-31. 

42 Cited by Irene SemenofF-Tian-Chansky, Pnntemps de la foi en Russie , 194. 
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agency specializing in pilgrimages. 43 While these are all laudable 
activities, the Radonezh Fraternity is also known for its radical 
discourse, blaming Jews for the murder of the imperial family in 
1917 and for “God-murder” (the Passion and death of Christ). 44 

Like many of its counterparts, the Fraternity of the 
All-Merciful Savior is also characterized by religious, social, 
and political traditionalism. Yet this fraternity ranks among the 
more “moderate” or “liberal” fraternities. Others are considered 
essentially “fundamentalist” in outlook (patriotic, monarchist, and 
anti-ecumenical), or “extremist” (a more aggressive discourse and 
typically anti-Semitic). 45 Whereas the “liberal” fraternities have 
a certain opening toward ecumenism, the West and democracy, 
the more extremist ones are often associated with the nationalist, 
monarchist, anti-Western, and anti-Semitic groups and parties 
that have flourished in Russia since the fall of communism. They 
see themselves as defenders of the purity of Orthodoxy, frequently 
defined in terms of strict adherence to ritual and custom, a 
stance which recalls the conflict in the Russian Church in the 
mid-seventeenth century leading to the Old Believer Schism. This 
type of fraternity constitutes a small but vocal and highly publicized 
faction within the Russian Orthodox Church. Observers refer to 
this extremist phenomenon as “Black Hundredism” (after notorious 
nationalist, counter-revolutionary, anti-Semitic movements in 
Russia in the early twentieth century), “clerical fascism,” and 
“Russian Orthodox fascism.” 46 

The Russian Orthodox Church made several attempts to reign in 
the more radical fraternities. In 1990, the Church blessed the estab¬ 
lishment of a Union of Orthodox Brotherhoods (UOB), intended 
to group the fraternities to improve their efficiency, for example 
by coordination of their catechetic and socio-cultural activities, 

43 Irene Semenoff-Tian-Chansky, Printemps de la foi en Russie , 195-96. 

44 Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife,” 334. 

45 Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife,” 319. Among the extremist fraternities are the Union 
of Orthodox Banner-Bearers, the Oprichnina Fraternity of Iosif Volotsky, the Resur¬ 
rection Brotherhood, and the Union of Christian Revival. 

46 See Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife,” 320. 
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avoiding duplication, or, as some saw it, to facilitate Church control 
over the fraternities. In 1992, nearly one hundred fraternities were 
members of the Union, many of which, admittedly, consisted 
of only a handful of members. But almost immediately the more 
extremist fraternities dominated the organization, and the Union s 
second congress in 1991 indicated as priorities “the struggle with 
the pernicious influence of the West, of Zionism and ecumenism, 
as well as the struggle against Masonic and Jewish influence within 
the Russian Orthodox Church.” 47 The open extremism of the UOB 
alienated the more liberal or neutral fraternities, such as that of the 
All-Merciful Savior, which subsequently left the Union. In 1994, 
the Council of Bishops of the Russian Church approved stricter 
rules for fraternities wishing to be registered, including limiting the 
membership and activities of a fraternity to a single parish (unless 
an exception was approved by the Church), and obliging fraterni¬ 
ties to operate under the responsibility of the parish rector and with 
the blessing of the local bishop, and banning political activities. 
This had the effect of driving some of the extremist brotherhoods 
out of the legitimate Church structures, but the radical fraternities 
that still remained within the Church’s ambit continued to control 
the UOB: 

The UOB itself has not only failed to provide support and 
coordination of lay activity, but has discredited the brother¬ 
hood movement generally. It remains part of the Church, 
with the blessing of the Patriarchate but has failed to provide 
a home for the most socially active, apolitical brotherhoods 
..., thus remaining a mouthpiece for the most national¬ 
ist, anti-Semitic and intolerant sections of the Orthodox 
Church. 48 

The experience of the Russian Orthodox Church with fraternities 
since 1988 has been bitter-sweet. On the one hand, they served 
to mobilize human and financial resources in the service of the 
Church, as manifestations of Christian love in a de-Christianized 

47 Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife,” 323. 

48 Stella Rock, “Fraternal Strife,” 341. 
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society and, by their missionary activities, actively contributed to 
the restoration of Orthodoxy in Russia. On the other hand, many 
of the fraternities have served to exacerbate extremist tendencies 
within the Church and to foster negative attitudes, hostility, and 
prejudice within Russian society, directed even against segments of 
the Church, including the hierarchy and priests. These fraternities 
are characterized by a “siege mentality,” directing their energies 
against external and internal “enemies” of all sorts. They are far 
removed from spiritual or even humanitarian concerns; their rigid 
and ritualistic discourse makes even legitimate reform within the 
Church difficult, even impossible, and they bring discredit to the 
fraternity movement as a whole. 

Orthodox Communities in France 

Lay religious communities are different from the “association” type 
of institution such as the MJO and the Russian religious fraternities. 
Such communities require a greater degree of commitment and 
cohesion than associations, since their members continuously share 
a communal life, similar in some respects to monastic life. There are 
examples of this type of community in the history of Christianity, 
for example the “Beguines” of the Middle Ages. The Beguines, who 
came into prominence in the Low Countries in the late 12th century, 
were largely high-class women seeking a spiritual and mystical life, 
without being part of a recognized religious community. Members 
took vows of chastity and obedience, but these vows were not 
permanent, since members were free to leave. The “beguinage” itself 
took the form either of a “village” or “compound,” in which each 
Beguine lived in her own habitation (typical of the Low Counties) 
or of a large house (typical of Germany). Beguines divided their time 
between personal prayer, religious services together, and manual 
work, especially sewing and lacework and sometimes charitable 
works. Existing in parallel to the formal organization of the Church, 
the Beguines were often persecuted by the Church, and most of the 
beguinages gradually disappeared. The Beguine movement never 
included married persons. 
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Another model for Orthodox lay communities are the “new 
communities” in the Catholic Church. Many of these communities 
were born in the wake of the charismatic movement that had its 
origins among Protestant fundamentalist groups in the United 
States, from where it spread to more structured Churches, including 
the Catholic Church, in the 1970s. The enthusiasm generated 
by the “charismatic revival” led to the foundation of a number of 
communities of believers, including often single men and women, 
married couples with or without children, retired people, priests and 
nuns. Several established branches in a number of countries. These 
communities include the Beatitudes (formerly the Lions of Judah), 
the Chemin Neuf, the Foyers of Charity (inspired by the French 
mystic Marthe Robin rather than the charismatic movement), 
Emanuel, Jacobs Well, and others. 

Another source of inspiration for lay communities are 
communities founded by the followers of non-Christian religions in 
the West, including various branches of Buddhism and Hinduism, 
and groups of rather eclectic or esoteric inspiration, often referred 
to as “New Age.” 

There are two lay Orthodox centers in France, the Centre de 
rencontres spirituelles Bethanie, in Lorraine (northeastern France) 
and the Centre deludes et de priere Sainte-Croix (southwestern 
France, near Bordeaux). Bethanie grew out of a desire by Father 
Alphonse Goettmann and his wife Rachel to present Christianity, 
especially the richness of the Orthodox spiritual tradition, as a 
viable alternative to the widespread interest in Oriental spiritual 
traditions and various New Age ideas and groups in the 1970s 
and 80s. The Goettmanns began conducting sessions of spiritual 
teaching and practice based on the teachings and approach of the 
German sage Karlfried Graf Diirckheim (1896-1988), who drew 
in part on Oriental, especially Zen, practices, and on traditional 
Orthodox spirituality, such as the Jesus Prayer. A group of supporters 
formed around the founding couple to assist in the organization of 
residential sessions. Bethanie was established in 1976, initially in 
the northern Vosges Mountains in Alsace, to provide a more formal 
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structure both for the sessions and for community living. In 1983 
the community moved to the small priory of Saint Thiebault, near 
Gorze in Lorraine. The buildings were renovated and expanded 
to accommodate the community and the growing number of 
visitors at training and resource sessions. The Centre detudes et de 
priere Sainte-Croix, located in a small hamlet in a rural area in the 
Dordogne, has a similar history. Sainte-Croix was founded and is 
still directed by Father Philippe Dautais, and his wife Elianthe. 

Both Bethanie and Sainte-Croix are organized as associations 
under French law. Bethanie defines itself as “ecumenical and 
non-confessional” and its charter states that participation in its 
sessions is open to “all those engaged in a spiritual quest,” including 
those with no formal religious or confessional adherence. The 
permanent community, however, is Orthodox. The number of 
members of the communities has always been relatively small, no 
more than 15 for Bethanie, including children, and about a dozen 
for Sainte-Croix. An internal crisis at Sainte-Croix led to the 
break-up of the community in 2007, although some of the members 
still live on the premises. Friends of both Bethanie and Sainte-Croix 
have settled close to the centers, without formally being part of the 
communities. 

The communities have both a common life (daily religious 
services, celebration of the Divine Liturgy, community tasks, and 
some communal meals), and a private life (couples and families 
occupy their own habitations; single members have rooms in the 
main buildings). The churches of both communities also serve as 
parishes. 

The main activity of both communities is the organization and 
hosting of “sessions,” workshops and retreats, led mostly by the heads 
of each center, the priest and his wife, and also by external resource 
persons. “Sessions” are focused mainly on different aspects of 
spiritual life and personal development, and workshops on training 
in such areas as iconography, calligraphy, and liturgical singing. 
Typically, most participants are non-Orthodox, including many 
Roman Catholic and often persons engaged in a spiritual quest in 
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the broadest sense. Visitors also have the possibility to participate in 
community liturgical services at Christmas, the beginning of Great 
Lent, Holy Week and Easter. 

The influence of both centers has been considerable. Bethanie 
receives between 900 and 1,000 visitors a year, Sainte-Croix 
somewhat less. Some participants in the various activities are already 
Orthodox, some become Orthodox, others are strengthened 
in their own tradition, while others find that this approach does 
not suit them. 49 Some return regularly for spiritual nourishment. 
Bethanie has important “outreach” activities. The Goettmanns have 
written several books 50 and since 1988 Bethanie has published a 
quarterly magazine, Le Chemin (“The Way”) containing writings 
on spiritual themes. Bethanie has a large website and issues an 
electronic newsletter, and Bethanie habitues have created a small 
network of prayer groups in France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Both Bethanie and Sainte-Croix initially functioned within 
a “Western” Orthodox liturgical tradition. They were members 
of the Church called the Eglise catholique orthodoxe de France 
(ECOF), initially established in the late 1930s, which sought to 
revive the Gallican rite, practiced in Christian Gaul prior to the 
imposition of the Roman rite in the early Middle Ages. ECOF 
has had a rather tortuous canonical history. In its early years it was 
under the Patriarchate of Moscow, subsequently under the Russian 
Orthodox Church outside Russia, and from 1972 to 1993 under 
the Orthodox Patriarchate of Romania. In 1993, the Patriarchate 
cut its ties with ECOF, which has since remained unaffiliated with 
any canonical Orthodox jurisdiction. The following year both 
Bethanie and Sainte-Croix left ECOF and sought affiliation with 
the canonical Orthodox jurisdictions in France. Subsequently, 
Bethanie and Sainte-Croix parted company: Bethanie initially was 
received into the Coptic Church in France, while Sainte-Croix was 

49 For a positive assessment of Bethanie, see Anne Ducrocq, Bethanie ou Vart deguenr 
(Paris: Presses de la Renaissance, 2006). 

50 Their most popular book is on the Jesus Prayer: Pnere deJesus, pnere du Coeur (Pans: 
Albin Michel, 1994); in English: Prayer ofJesus, Prayer of the Heart (Paulist Press, 
1991). 
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accepted into the Romanian Orthodox Archdiocese for Western 
Europe. Bethanie subsequently left the Coptic Church and in 
2006 spearheaded the formation of a new Church called the figlise 
orthodoxe des Gaules. The basic issues at stake concerned the use 
of the revived Gallican rite (rather than the Byzantine rite used 
in “Eastern” Orthodox Churches) and autonomy in such pastoral 
practices as permitting non-Orthodox Christians to receive the 
sacraments of confession and communion (normally not allowed 
in the Orthodox Church). 

The “Monk in the City” 

The final example of new forms of spiritual life, the “monk in 
the city,” is not an institution, but rather a practice which varies 
according to the needs, situation, and potential of individual monks 
and nuns who neither live in a monastery nor are hermits, the two 
main traditional forms of monastic life. The twentieth century has 
witnessed the phenomenon of Orthodox monks and nuns living 
and working in urban environments. Among the many refugees 
fleeing Communist persecution in Russia were a number of monks 
and nuns who joined the ranks of the Russian exile community in 
Western Europe. In addition to these monks and nuns, some lay 
Orthodox, including converts, aspired to the monastic life and also 
became “monks in the city.” We shall look at two examples, Mother 
Maria (Skobtsova) (1891-1945), canonized in 2004 as Saint Maria 
of Paris, and Father Lev Gillet (1893-1980), author of many books 
under the pseudonym of “A Monk of the Eastern Church.” 

Mother Maria was an extraordinary woman, quite unconven¬ 
tional, shattering all preconceived ideas of what constitutes holi¬ 
ness. 51 Prior to going into exile, she had received a good literary 
education for women of her time, she was a poet and an artist, 
she married and divorced after a few years and gave birth to an 
illegitimate child. She was involved in politics as a member of the 

51 For the life of Mother Maria Skobtsova in English, see Sergius Hackel, Pearl of Great 
Price: The Life of Mother Maria Skobtsova 1891-1945 (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1981 ). 
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Socialist Revolutionary Party and became mayor of a small town 
by the Black Sea. She was nearly executed first by the “Reds” then 
by the “Whites” during the Russian Civil War. She remarried in 
1919, went into exile in 1921 and had two more children by her 
second husband. The family arrived in Paris in 1923 and lived in 
great poverty. After the death of her youngest child in 1926, she 
returned to the Church and worked for the Russian Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement as traveling secretary, visiting and helping impover¬ 
ished Russian immigrants throughout France. 

In 1932 she felt the need for a greater religious commitment 
and became a nun. She quickly realized that her vocation was not 
to conventional monastic life cut off from the world, but just the 
opposite, in the world, to bring Christ s message of love through 
service to the poor and distressed. She opened first a small hostel in 
Paris for women in difficulty, then a larger hostel open to all in need, 
providing inexpensive meals, accommodation, clothing, comfort 
and assistance for all experiencing personal, moral, financial or 
administrative problems. During World War II she sheltered Jews 
and assisted them to escape from Nazi persecution; and for this 
she and several of her companions were arrested by the Gestapo in 
February 1943 and deported to Germany. Mother Maria died in the 
Ravensbriick Concentration Camp in March 1945. 

Mother Maria left behind not only the memory of a woman of 
action entirely devoted to love of neighbor, but also spiritual and 
theological writings where she sets out her vision of Christianity, 
monasticism, the spiritual life, and the responsibilities of Christians 
in the world. She is an articulate spokesman of “The New 
Monasticism,” as she called her vision: 

Innovation is determined by the fact that the modern monk, 
whether he likes it or not, finds himself not behind strong monas¬ 
tery walls, within defined, ossified traditions, but on all the roads 
and crossroads of the world, with no opportunity of orienting 
himself by old traditions, with no hint of new traditions. And 
woe to him who dislikes these worldly roads and crossroads: he 
will neither preserve the old, nor create the new. In other words: 
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todays monasticism must fight for its very core, for its very soul, 
disregarding all external forms, creating new forms. [... ] 

Monasticism in general is needed, but it is needed mainly on 
the roads of life, in the very thick of it. Today there is only 
one monastery for a monk—the whole world. This he must 
inevitably understand very soon, and in this lies the force of his 
innovation . Here many must become innovators against their 
will. This is the meaning, the cause, and the justification of the 
new monasticism! 52 

If Mother Maria is a striking example of “a nun in the city,” 
Father Lev Gillet was certainly “a monk in the city,” and indeed, 
their paths crossed for several years in Paris. 53 Father Lev came 
from a traditional Roman Catholic family and in 1920 he joined 
the Benedictine Order. But his interest was Russia, and in 1924 he 
became a monk in the Church of Eastern Galicia (then in Poland), 
a Catholic Church of Byzantine rite. He soon had doubts about 
the policy of the Catholic Church toward the Orthodox Churches, 
and at the end of 1926, he returned to France and in May 1928 was 
received into the Orthodox Church. 

Father Lev Gillet served in Paris until 1938, when he moved to 
England, where he remained until his death in 1980. His activities 
were extremely diverse, brought together under the banner of the 
preaching of the Gospel: in Paris, he worked with young Russian 
emigres as well as with French converts to Orthodoxy (notably 
Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, who became a close friend as well as his 
biographer); he organized the first francophone Orthodox parish; he 
served as chaplain in Mother Marias hostels and assisted in her work 
with the poor, for incarcerated Russians; he was active in ecumenical 
circles and wrote many articles on theological and spiritual subjects. 

In London, he first was responsible for a hostel for Jewish refugees 
and Jewish Christians fleeing the Nazis in Austria and Germany and 

52 Mother Maria, “Toward a New Monasticism,” in Mother Maria, Essential Writings 
(Maryknoll NY: Orbis, 2004), 94-95. 

53 For the life of Fr Lev Gillet, see Elisabeth Behr-Sigels excellent biography ,Lev Gillet: 
“A Monk of the Eastern Church.” 
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he frequented Jewish, Anglican, and Protestant circles. He was very 
involved in the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, an ecumenical 
organization founded in 1928 with the goal of reconciliation 
between Anglicanism and Orthodoxy. His ministry focused on 
both the spoken and the written word, and he traveled frequently 
to France, Switzerland, and the Middle East, where, as we have 
seen, he made major contributions to the revival of the Orthodox 
Church of Antioch. His writing during this period was prodigious 
and varied: in addition to numerous articles in English and French, 
he published a dozen books in England, Belgium, Lebanon, the 
United States, and France. 

After leaving the monastery in Galicia in 1926 and for the rest of 
his life, Father Lev never lived in a conventional monastery, but he 
nonetheless remained a monk "in spirit and truth” while living “in 
the world.” Even if he was “in the city,” Father Lev was well aware 
of his status as a monk and he constantly maintained a simple and 
austere life style. In December 1945 he wrote: 

I remain a monk and priest. I know that, internally, I am too 
far from the ideal of the monk and priest, but at least this 
remains my ideal and externally I have professed this; and 
if circumstances plunge me into the middle of the world, 
more and more, I feel like a stranger to it and “set apart.” 54 

Mother Maria and Father Lev Gillet are perhaps the best known 
of the modern “monastics in the world,” but various historical and 
personal circumstances have led many other Orthodox monastics 
to the same unconventional vocation, “strangers and pilgrims” in 
the world. 

The Search for New Institutions 

During the twentieth century, the traditional institutional forms 
of religious life, the parish and the monastery, continued to 
show remarkable resilience and even renewal. Monastic life on 
Mount Athos, in the Middle East, and in the countries liberated 

54 Letter from Fr Lev Gillet to his brother Pierre Gillet, December 5, 1945. Cited in 
Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Lev Gillet , “Un mome de VEghse d'Onent” 355-56. 
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from Communist rule in Eastern Europe, and parish life in the 
ex-Communist countries, underwent major revivals in the second 
half of the twentieth century. But at the same time, and in parallel, 
Orthodox faithful founded other types of institutions in response 
to what was perceived as an inability on the part of the traditional 
institutions to respond adequately to the needs and aspirations of 
all members of the Christian community and to changing social 
circumstances. Some of the new institutions enjoyed more success 
than others and several experienced problems which cast doubts on 
their usefulness and long-term viability. We will consider some of 
the main issues raised by the new institutions. 

1. Are the new institutions “successful”? 

The wide range of new institutions makes it impossible to 
generalize concerning their utility or “success,” for their members, 
or the Christian community in which they function, or society as a 
whole. Each institution must be considered individually, and here 
we can offer only some broad conclusions from our analysis. Zoe 
is certainly a case in point. There is no doubt that Zoe made major 
contributions to revitalizing Greek religious life in the first half of 
the 20th century, at a time when the Church of Greece was unable 
to carry out effective evangelization. Zoe was a product of its time 
and reflected the vision of its founder, Fr Eusebius Matthopoulos 
and his close collaborators. But, as we have seen, this vision had 
major weaknesses, which eventually led to a sharp decline in Zoe s 
importance. The Orthodox Youth Movement (MJO) in the Middle 
East is similar in some respects to Zoe, but, by avoiding the major 
errors of the Greek movement, remains a vibrant and relevant 
institution in the Church of Antioch. The Martha and Mary House 
of Mercy in Moscow was a promising initiative carefully prepared 
and guided by its saintly founder, Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
Feodorovna, but the triumph of the Bolsheviks put an end to what 
could have become a widespread movement. The recent revival of 
the House of Mercy may well serve to confirm the soundness of the 
founder s vision. On the other hand, the religious fraternities which 
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have flourished in Russia since the fall of communism have been a 
mixed blessing, some clearly contributing to building a Christian 
society, while others have degenerated into quasi-political and 
fanatical bodies operating at the fringes or outside the Church. 
The Orthodox religious communities in France, while small scale, 
have enjoyed considerable success in promoting Orthodox values in 
a highly developed modern or “post-modern” society. The “monk 
in the city” must be seen as primarily the reflection of a unique 
personal vocation, again as responses to the needs of developed 
and increasingly dechristianized societies. The two prime examples 
that we considered, Saint Maria of Paris and Fr Lev Gillet, were 
both effective Orthodox witnesses of the light of Christ shining 
in the modern world. Nonetheless, the larger question needs to 
be raised: Is the “monk in the city” a valid extension of traditional 
monasticism? Additional examples would have to be considered 
before attempting to answer this question. 

2. General Orientation 

Several of the new institutions have tended to drift away from the 
traditional teaching of the Church, often by adopting a partial 
or “reductionist” vision of Orthodoxy, especially concerning the 
Church and the roles of laity and clergy. Zoe and other Greek 
religious movements erred not so much by the use of “pro-active” 
missionary methods, as by the adoption of forms of spirituality alien 
to the Orthodox tradition, an elitist approach to membership, and 
a heavily moralistic spirituality. The MJO utilizes many of the same 
methods as Zoe but remain firmly anchored in the Orthodox spiritual 
tradition, assured by its members among the hierarchy and support 
from leading foreign spiritual figures. The religious community of 
Elizabeth Feodorovas Martha and Mary House of Mercy remained 
faithful to the theological, liturgical, and canonical traditions of 
the Church, and indeed, Saint Elizabeth represents what can be 
considered an apex of holiness during the often-criticized “Synodal 
period” of the Church of Russia (early 18th century to 1917). The 
Church of Russia accepted the innovative features of the House of 
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Mercy, without, however, agreeing to Elizabeths proposal that the 
sisters be considered “consecrated deaconesses,” the proposed revival 
of which has become a wider issue in the Orthodox Church. Many 
Russian religious brotherhoods—though by no means all—adopted 
narrow or “reductionist” views of Orthodoxy, usually expressed 
negatively as anti-Semitism, anti-ecumenism, anti-modernism, 
anti-reformism, anti-democracy, and anti-heresy. They thus became 
exponents of a religious ideology rather than legitimate vehicles of 
spiritual development, mission, and social involvement. In France, 
Bethanie has shown signs of a reductionist tendency, making rite and 
autonomy the main criteria for its ecclesial adherence. The “monks 
in the city” may also be exposed to this risk (although this was not a 
problem for the two examples that we discussed), since often they are 
not subject to close ecclesiastical supervision, but rather are expected 
to discipline themselves by their personal commitment to Orthodox 
tradition and the Church. 

3. Relationships with the Church 

Because of their autonomous or semi-autonomous status— 
typically, the new institutions are legally constituted under civil 
law rather than canon law—relations with the official Churches 
have often been problematic, with Zoe a prime example. Zoe’s 
relations with the Church of Greece were ambiguous throughout 
its history, and at times Zoe seemed to see itself as an alternative 
to the Church—even though its members were always members 
of the Church. The centralized, vertical structure of the principal 
Greek religious fraternities proved to be an impediment to 
integration and harmony with the Church at both the local and 
the national levels. The MJO avoided these problems by having a 
clear mandate from the Holy Synod of the Church of Antioch for 
its activities, and by the integration of its leadership, particularly 
in the person of Metropolitan Georges Khodr, within the Church 
hierarchy. Its broad-based membership, together with institutional 
decentralization, no doubt also assisted in its integration at the local 
level. Despite the high social status of Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
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she took great care to ensure that the community she founded was 
established within the canonical boundaries of the Russian Church, 
rather than on the basis of her personal status. 

In France, the contrast between Bethanie and Sainte-Croix 
illustrates the problem: at a critical juncture, Bethanie preferred to 
go its own way, maintaining its autonomy in areas that it considered 
critical to its mission, even if this meant sacrificing canonical status 
within the Orthodox Church, whereas Sainte-Croix placed a higher 
value on canonicity than autonomy and was prepared to conform 
with the requirements of canonical status. Similarly, many of the 
Russian religious fraternities opted to accept the requirements of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, while others preferred to leave the 
ambit of the Church, or to stand in perpetual opposition to the 
Church on certain questions, some going so far as to see themselves 
as an alternative to the Church, as did Zoe. 55 The Russian Church, 
even with the regulations of 1994, has not been entirely successful 
in restraining the negativity of certain fraternities. Most monks and 
nuns “in the world” are members of canonical Churches and at least 
nominally are under the canonical authority of a bishop of their 
jurisdiction, but some have opted for affiliation with non-canonical 
groups, such as Greek Old Calendar jurisdictions. 

4. Continuity 

Many of the new institutions are very dependent on the vision, 
energy, and devotion of their founders, who have difficulty in 
passing leadership to others. The founders are often charismatic 
personalities and personal charisma is not easily “passed on”; 
more typically, it “passes away” with the death of the person. Zoe 
managed to continue and even reached its apogee after the death 
of its founder, Archimandrite Eusebius Matthopoulos, because 
he was succeeded by another charismatic leader. Father Seraphin 
Papacostas. After the latter’s death in 1954, no charismatic or 
strong leader emerged to bring together the increasingly divergent 
tendencies within the organization. The MJO has fared better: 

55 Cf. Kathy Rousselet, “Le mouvement des fraternites orthodoxes,” 126. 
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there have been several Secretaries-General of the Movement—but 
at the same time, the main charismatic figure behind MJO from the 
very beginning remains Metropolitan Georges Khodr. The Russian 
religious fraternities and the Orthodox lay communities in France 
have yet to face this problem. Both Bethanie and Sainte-Croix 
were founded and are still headed by charismatic figures and thus 
far no obvious succession has emerged. The monk or nun in the 
city” is clearly a highly personal phenomenon and the question of 
“succession” does not usually arise—unless they found institutions. 
Mother Maria founded charitable institutions, but they did not 
survive her arrest and deportation—the Germans did not allow them 
to continue and they were not revived after the War. Saint Elizabeth of 
Russia was an inspiring personality, as well as an impressive organizer 
and supervisor of a broad range of initiatives. She opened a major new 
perspective in Orthodox religious life. The Martha and Mary House 
of Mercy, which drew heavily on monastic and liturgical traditions, 
could have survived the passing of its founder, but the Communists 
put a rapid end to its social mission in 1918 and closed it entirely in 
1926, when all monasteries in Russia were closed. Its revival in the 
1990s and the foundation of a similar community in Minsk show 
that the basic concept of a socially-oriented monastic-type religious 
community was sound. 

5 . Flexibility 

Some of the new institutions have difficulty adapting to changing 
conditions. Zoe is a case in point. Created at a time when Greece was 
still a poor and largely rural country, and when the Church of Greece 
was unable to undertake effective internal missionary activities, Zoe 
became fixed in its message and approach and was unable to respond 
adequately to changing social and religious conditions in Greece 
after World War II and the Greek Civil War. Apart from its internal 
problems, Zoe’s moralistic message, perhaps acceptable early in 
the twentieth century, by the 1960s was increasingly irrelevant to 
younger Greeks. Its lack of relationship and even hostility toward 
traditional monasticism placed it in an awkward position when 
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monasticism in Greece and on Mount Athos revived in the late 
1960s. The attitudes of the Zoe old guard were too rigid to allow the 
organization to adjust its approach when an opportunity presented 
itself in the early 1960s, reinforcing the decline in Zoe’s influence 
that had already set in. On the other hand, the internal characteristics 
of the MJO, including its decentralization, broad membership, and 
integration at the local level, facilitated its adaptation to changing 
conditions in the Middle East, especially the Lebanese Civil Wars 
and the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. Unlike the Greek and 
Russian religious fraternities, the MJOs open attitude and its close 
ties abroad, especially in France, enabled the movement to draw on 
external resources and support for its activities. 

The revival of the Martha and Mary House of Mercy in Moscow 
and establishment of a religious order in Byelorussia inspired by Saint 
Elizabeth suggests that her idea could take root and flourish in a wide 
context. The survival and flourishing of these initiatives will be a test 
of her vision in the context of dramatically changed circumstances 
from the time of the original foundation of the community in 1909. 

6. Tradition 

Unlike parishes and monasteries, the new institutions do not have 
long-standing traditions to draw upon as sources of inspiration. 
Many adopt elements of traditional structures, especially from 
monasticism. Zoe’s members were “semi-monastic,” with such 
practices as solemn promises based on the monastic vows, and a 
communal life in Athens—but the designation of their members 
as monks is contested by traditional monks. The MJO preferred 
to support traditional monasticism, by founding or reviving 
monasteries. Bethanie has almost always had monks or nuns among 
its members (not Sainte-Croix), while making it clear that Bethanie 
is not a monastery and that those wishing to live a traditional 
monastic life should seek an Orthodox monastery for their vocation. 

The monastic tradition is a powerful spiritual magnet with an 
enormous wealth of experience behind it, verified over the ages 
by the many saints it has produced. It is thus not surprising that 
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the new institutions should seek to draw on this treasure-house 
for inspiration. It is in this context that the distinction between 
tradition and charisma is crucial: tradition is something that can 
be handed down from generation to generation, whereas charisma 
is personal and cannot readily be transmitted, unless elements of 
personal charisma can be incorporated into tradition. One of 
the reasons for the resilience of the monastic tradition is that it 
incorporates something of the charisma of its principal founders 
in the deserts of 4th- and 5th-century Egypt and Palestine. Of the 
institutions that we have considered, thus far the MJO has perhaps 
proven the most successful in achieving this—although even 60 or 
70 years is hardly sufficient to measure the long-term viability of 
a “tradition,” especially since one of the major original charismatic 
figures is still a leading force in the Movement. 

In a sense, the Martha and Mary House of Mercy was a monastic 
community specifically devoted to active social assistance in a variety 
of forms. It was thus able to draw on the strengths of the monastic 
tradition, while adapting them to its clearly-defined mission. In time, 
it is possible that the historical links with the social foundations of 
Saint Basil the Great and the institution of deaconesses, so dear to 
Saint Elizabeth, might become more evident and serve to reinforce 
the traditional foundations of the revived community. 

Bethanie and Sainte-Croix are basically “missionary” organiza¬ 
tions adapted to the conditions of modern societies and using some 
of the techniques that other spiritual groups, both Christian and 
non-Christian, have found successful. The most obvious of these is 
the “session,” in effect a group learning experience: external visitors 
take part in structured teaching and lived experiences over a period 
of typically two to five days on a chosen theme. Both Bethanie and 
Sainte-Croix have enjoyed considerable success with this type of 
activity, well known in Catholic and New Age circles but new in 
Orthodoxy. Monasteries have always received visitors for “retreats,” 
but these are not structured; visitors participate in the life of the 
community, especially the liturgy, and meet and seek guidance 
from spiritual elders on a personal basis. 
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Conclusion 

Both tradition and innovation characterize the new institutions 
that we have considered. Several challenge the notion of a sharp 
distinction between monastic life and “lay” Christian life in the 
world. In this perspective, traditional monasticism represents one 
pole of a continuum which continues all the way to a non-religious 
life, where spiritual values are denied or perhaps buried under layers 
of material preoccupations. Zoe and its imitators, for all their faults, 
the Martha and Mary House of Mercy, and communities such as 
Bethanie and Sainte-Croix represent variants of an attempt to find 
a balance between traditional monasticism and life in the world, 
as does the practice of “monasticism in the world.” Traditional 
monasticism will always have an essential place in the life of the 
Church, both as an example and reminder of Evangelical maximal¬ 
ism and the essentially eschatological nature of the Church, and as 
a source of spiritual inspiration for all faithful, including clergy “in 
the world.” In contrast with the wealth of monastic literature, the 
“theology of the laity” remains underdeveloped—a major excep¬ 
tion being the work of Paul Evdokimov, who set out to define how 
the essential spirit of monasticism, which in the end is none other 
than the Christian life, can be applied to every life situation. 56 

The twentieth century was characterized by opposition to the 
Kingdom of God in the form of irreligious “fundamentalism,” 
various brands of atheistic, intolerant and militant humanism and 
ideology (Communism, Nazism, and fascism). During the periods 
of the totalitarian regimes, the survival of the faith was the main 
concern of the faithful and the Church. This period is largely gone 
in most countries of Christian tradition, and other barriers to Christ 
and the Kingdom of God have become more evident. The late 20th 
century and early 21st century are marked in developed countries by 
a growing indifference to spiritual matters in general, the disaffection 

56 See in particular Paul Evdokimov, Ages of the Spiritual Life (Crestwood, NY. SVS 
Press, 1998); The Sacrament of Love: The Nuptial Mystery in the Light ofthe Orthodox 
Tradition (SVS Press, 1997); and Michael Plekon and Alexis Vinogradov, eds., In the 
World\ of the Church: A Paul Evdokimov Reader (SVS Press, 2000). 
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of a large proportion of the population from all forms of organized 
religion, desertion of churches, omnipresent materialism, and more 
or less latent and sometimes militant agnosticism and atheism. 

The development of new institutions to support Orthodox spiri¬ 
tual life and to channel the energies of the faithful has come about 
in large part as a result of these and other changes in the structure 
and needs of modern societies; they are a reading of the “signs of 
time” (Mt 16:3), a positive response to Christs appeal to “seek the 
one thing needful” (Lk 10:42) and to attend to the needs of others. 
In some cases the adaptation and extension of the traditional insti¬ 
tutions, the monastery and the parish, may prove sufficient for this 
purpose, for example by the creation of charitable activities as an 
integral part of the monastery or the parish. But this has not always 
proved possible or adequate, and Church members felt that new 
structures were required, structures better suited both to their own 
aspirations and to the complex dynamics of rapidly changing social 
conditions and needs. The creation of new institutions is fraught 
with many risks, yet new institutions can provide satisfactory frame¬ 
works for the life in Christ in the contemporary world. The creation 
of new Christian institutions may certainly challenge the Church, 
but it is incumbent on the Church to see the new institutions, not 
as rivals, but as expressions of the presence of the Holy Spirit among 
the faithful and to work with them to insure that they are solidly 
grounded in the life and tradition of the Church. 

It is in this context that one can read a poem that Mother Maria 
wrote late in her life: 

Forget my notebooks, 

My articles, my verses, throw them away. 

Do not dare keep 
My old face in your hearts. 

I want to be not a memory 
But a calling. 57 


57 Cited in Helene Arjakovsky-Klepinine, Le Sacrement du Jrere , 69. 
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God in a Quantum World 

John Breck 

Recent developments in quantum, evolution, and relativity theory 
are changing our way of conceptualizing God’s being and activity in 
and beyond the cosmos. 

/ 

The Hebrew priests “serve a copy and shadow of the heavenly 
sanctuary ... Christ has entered, not into a sanctuary made with 
hands, a copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God on our behalf” (Heb 8:5; 9:24). 

The accuracy of this “Platonic” vision, characteristic of the first- 
century epistle to the Hebrews, is being confirmed increasingly 
today by quantum mechanics and relativity theory. Each of these 
branches of science presents us with a dualistic paradigm of reality, 
one in which the world of time and space, matter and energy, 
appears as a limited aspect of the real, if not as pure illusion. As 
the Hebrews passage implies, ultimate reality, of which the material 
universe is a mere “shadow” (skia), exists on another plane, one 
properly termed “transcendent” or even “spiritual.” The classical 
Euclidian, Newtonian, and Darwinian models, while in many ways 
still valid (in our time and space), are thus giving way to a new 
conception of the world and of God’s place within it. This paradigm, 
based on experimentally proven theories of “non-locality” and 
“incompleteness,” illustrates the limits of philosophical and 
methodological materialism, while it allows us to grasp the nature 
of reality as both transcendent and immanent. It reinterprets the 
dualistic vision of Plato (particularly his allegory of the cave), and 
provides us with a way to envision or conceptualize God that is in 
keeping with the Scriptures and mystical experience, while fully 
incorporating the findings of modern science. 
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The theories of non-locality and incompleteness that undergird 
this new paradigm can be sketched out as follows. “Non-locality,” 
which is an extension of Heisenberg’s “uncertainty,” or better, 
“indeterminacy” principle, describes a situation in which two 
elementary particles remain in contact with each other, irrespective 
of the distance that separates them, such that an effect produced on 
one particle occurs instantaneously on the other (a phenomenon 
known as “entanglement”). The two particles, in other words, 
interact independently of time and space; they exist, as it were, in a 
world other than our own. Non-locality is illustrated as well by the 
“indeterminacy” of a given particle: it is impossible to determine 
simultaneously both its momentum and its location. 1 

“Incompleteness” signifies the fact that no system can be 
simultaneously complete and coherent. Kurt Godel worked this out 
in terms of his theorem of logical incompleteness: mathematical 
propositions can be true yet indemonstrable (i.e., coherent yet 
incomplete). His conviction that mathematical realities exist 
objectively, independently of human mental activity, locates them on 
a transcendent plane that is likewise independent of time and space. 

In what follows I would like to offer a brief overview of some of 
the reflection going on, particularly in France today, among highly 
reputable scientists of various disciplines who are working to bring as 
much coherence and completeness to this new paradigm as possible. 

It is probably correct to say that Americans tend to be interested 
in the “What and how?” of things, whereas the French are more 

1 “Locality,” which operates in the macroscopic realm, refers to interactions that are 
mediated by signals in the framework of time and space. In this realm, the signals 
cannot surpass the speed of light, and effects are produced by specific causes. In the 
microscopic domain of “non-locality” interactions occur independently of material 
signals, they can occur instantaneously over vast distances between two previously 
interacting particles, and ordinary laws of cause and effect are suspended. 

Until recently Heisenberg s uncertainty principle and non-locality were regarded 
as separate concepts An article published by J. Oppenheim and S. Wehner in Science 
vol 330 (19 Nov 2010), is entitled “The Uncertainty Principle Determines the Non- 
locality of Quantum Mechanics.” The abstract states “The link between uncertainty 
and non-locality holds for all physical theories.” The authors demonstrate mathemat¬ 
ically that the two concepts can be successfully combined. 
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concerned with the “What and why ?” Their philosophical approach 
to life and reality in general leads them to explore with special 
passion the question of meaning. Hence the title of one of the most 
significant books to be published in recent years Jean Staune’s Notre 
existence a-t-elle un sens? Une enquete scientijique et philosophique. 1 
Other French scientists who have sought an integrated scientific, 
philosophical and religious explanation of the way things are include 
Pierre Perrier, 2 3 Thierry Magnin, 4 Basarab Nicolescu, 5 Luc Ferry, 6 
and Bernard Espagnat 7 ; and, of course, many others, including the 
interesting but somewhat controversial brothers Igor and Grichka 
Bogdanov. 8 

What emerges from these and related studies is precisely the “new 
paradigm” of reality, based on quantum mechanics, evolutionary 
theory and general relativity. Jean Staune has summarized and 
evaluated this process, and for the present I would like to refer to 
and comment on a few of his conclusions. 

Raising the question, “What is ‘real’?,” Staune offers the following 
list of characteristics of reality that make it clear how radically the 
new paradigm differs from the classical model. 9 

1. Heisenberg’s uncertainty or indeterminacy principle shows 
that at the level of elementary particles there is a fundamental 
“uncertainty” structured into the universe. The classical model 
of the world as strictly material and deterministic no longer 
holds. 


2 Does Our Existence Have Meaning? A Scientific and Philosophical Inquiry (Paris: 
Presses de la Renaissance, 2007). 

3 La Science des coeurs et de la nature (Editions Desiris, 1998). 

4 Entre Science et Religion. Quite de sens dans le monde present (Editions du Rocher, 
1998) 

5 La science, le sens et Involution (Editions du Felm, 1988). 

6 L 'Homme Dieu ou le sens de la vie (Grasset, 1996). 

7 Implicationsphilosophiques de la science contemporaine , 3 tomes (Presse Universitaire 
de France, 2002). 

8 Le Visage de Dieu (Grasset, 2010). 

9 Notre existence a-t-elle un sens f, 125. 
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2. Thomas Young’s 1803 experiments with light passing through 
slits, showing that the photon can and does act both as a 
particle and as a wave, demonstrates that the foundation 
of matter is not material objects. This wave-particle duality 
led Niels Bohr and colleagues (1924), followed by Max 
Born (1927), to develop mathematical equations to express 
“probability waves”: extending throughout the universe, these 
waves indicate the probability that a given particle will be 
observed as being in a specific location. 10 Atoms, with protons, 
neutrons, electrons and other particles, are not subject to the 
limits of time and space. Nor can their location be known 
absolutely—they are subject to the laws of probability. 

10 That probability is determined by squaring the amplitude of the probability wave as¬ 
sociated with the particle in question The greater the amplitude (the higher the wave 
crest), the greater the probability that the particle will be found at that location. Quan¬ 
tum mechanics, in other words, does not predict events or realities as such, but only the 
probabilities associated with observation and measurement In 1932, J. von Neumann 
developed what is known as the Theory of Measurement. This holds that to an observer 
the wave function of a photon, once observed or measured, collapses into one of two 
possibilities (it will pass through either slit 1 or slit 2) to become actualized Prior to 
that observation, all that existed was the wave function itself, a “potentiality.” 

Schrodinger s wave equation tells us that an endless number of possibilities or po¬ 
tentialities accumulate as we move from the wave function of the photon, to the 
detectors in the slit experiment, to the observer, to an observer of the observer, etc., 
until finally the entire universe is included (an effect known as quantum superposi¬ 
tion or the “von Neuman chain”) Physicists raise the question, “Who is observing 
the universe?” They tend to answer, “We are!” It is our observation that collapses 
the wave function and actualizes universal reality (It is important to remember that, 
paradoxically, the wave function itself is not some thing, it is rather an “idea,” a con¬ 
scious mental description of possible occurrences.) This however, is a circular argu¬ 
ment. Some ultimate, supra-cosmic Observer is required, one “outside” any particu¬ 
lar wave function, who can effect the actualization of quantum potentiality As we 
understand things, it is God who is “observing the universe ” 

It is the refusal to accept this point that has led to various “multiverse” hypotheses, 
according to which each of an infinite number of quantum wave functions is col¬ 
lapsed, and a given reality is actualized in an infinite number of separate dimensions 
or universes. When each wave function collapses, all of its mutually exclusive pos¬ 
sibilities are in fact actualized: one of them in our universe, and the others each in its 
own separate universe—about which we can know nothing To avoid the notion of 
an ultimate, transcendent Observer, theorists have produced a hypothesis that is as 
improbable as it is unvenfiable. 
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3. Experiments have demonstrated that there is in the universe 
a non-local or holistic dimension, such that in certain cases 
two particles must be considered to be a single, unique object, 
irrespective of the distance that separates them. Termed 
“non-separability,” this variant of non-locality holds that the two 
particles can “communicate” instantaneously with each other 
because they in fact constitute a single entity. We can press this 
point still further by noting that the (experimentally verified) 
laws of quantum mechanics make it clear that subatomic 
particles do not exist prior to our observation of them (Bohr s 
principle of complementarity^). Or rather, they exist in a virtual 
state as “correlations”: a particle can be described as a “set of 
relationships,” whose meaning is derived from its relationship or 
correlation with the universal “whole.” It moves from a state of 
potentiality to actuality by virtue of our measurement of it. The 
potentiality exists as a quantum wave function that collapses 
into an actual event or reality once it is observed. Until it is 
observed, a photon or other subatomic particle does not exist 
as a separate, isolated reality. It is in a potential state, united to 
the “whole.” Our observation of it is what separates it from that 
underlying cosmic unity. “Inseparability” suggests that nothing 
can be truly isolated, but that at the quantum level all things are 
united in a universal “wholeness.” 12 


11 “Complementarity,” which refers to the mutually exclusive yet at the same time com¬ 
plementary wave and particle characteristics of a photon (or in fact of any subatomic 
entity), is also an appropriate designation for the relationship or interaction between 
a particle and ourselves. Again, a quantum wave function collapses, revealing the par¬ 
ticle at a given location, only when it is “complemented” by our observation of it. The 
wave-particle duality is in fact a property not of the photon itself, but rather of our 
interaction with it. Depending on how we set up our experiment, the same photon 
will behave either as a wave or as a particle To some physicists (e.g., A. Goswami), the 
complementary aspects of quantum entities include “transcendent” waves (beyond 
the framework of space-time) and “immanent” particles. To express this dual aspect, 
quantum objects are often referred to as “wavicles 

12 See David Bohm, Wholeness and the Implicate Order (London & Boston Ark, 
1983), and Fred Alan Wolf, Taking the Quantum Leap (New York. Harper & Row, 
1989), esp chs. 8 and 11, for a good, popular introduction to this question. 
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4. Our traditional concepts of time, space, objects, trajectories 
and causality do not apply at the microphysical level. Those 
concepts are conventions we use to function in the macrocosmic 
world. They are no longer relevant at the quantum level of 
reality. 

5. The world in which we live, that is, the world of phenomena, 
cannot be adequately described without taking into account 
the way we observe and measure it. It has what is called a “weak 
objectivity.” We could say that its very ontology is conditioned 
by our conscious perception of it. 

6. True reality possesses by definition a “strong objectivity.” It 
does not depend on the way we observe or measure it. If such a 
reality in fact exists (here we broach the question of the reality 
of God), then this reality cannot be identified with our world 
of phenomena. 

7. If we want to remain realistic, we need to postulate a 
“non-physical realism,” in which true reality does not 
correspond to what we can see, measure or touch. Such a 
reality remains largely hidden. 

8. Unless we adopt models that are formally coherent yet have 
absurd consequences (such as an infinite number of parallel 
universes), or models that are formally problematic (such as 
“quantum potential” 13 ), then this independent reality cannot 
be conceived as being located in space and time. The same is 
true for elementary particles, which constitute the foundation 
of everything we can observe. In short, all new scientific 
research points to the fact that we have passed beyond classical 
concepts of reality and are moving toward a new and very 
strange paradigm. 

13 “Quantum potential” refers to the theory of de Broglie, proposed in 1926 and devel¬ 
oped in the 1950s by David Bohm. QP is described as “a non-local hidden variable”: 
particles communicate via a hidden, invisible field, which transmits information (cf. 
the long-discarded “ether” hypothesis). This view preserves a (weak) materialist vi¬ 
sion of reality and avoids the idea of “non-physicality.” 
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To Staunes list we need to add other considerations drawn 
from some of the most recent research in the areas of cosmology 
and particle physics. “Decoherence” is a term used to designate 
suppression of the quantum wave interference that separates our 
empirical world of Euclidian-Newtonian experience from the 
“quantum world” governed by very different quantum laws. 14 Do 
these two domains represent entirely separate and different levels of 
reality? And if so, how can we speak of the ordinary physical world 
as being ultimately composed of non-physical elements? Until 
very recently, the question seemed unanswerable. A recent issue of 
the journal Science , however, listed as a “breakthrough of the year 
(2010)” what is referred to as “the first quantum machine.” 15 This 
device, a mechanical oscillator, operates according to the laws of 
quantum mechanics. Apart from practical uses such as creating 
ultrasensitive force detectors, the apparatus might throw new light 
on quantum theory as a whole. Perhaps its most important aspect is 
to demonstrate that the apparent gulf between the quantum world 
and our empirical material world is an illusion. If it is possible to 
create from ordinary matter machines that operate by quantum 

14 “Decoherence” refers to a phenomenon by which the quantum wave function of a 
particle (a microcosmic or microscopic reality) achieves a state of “collapse” when it 
interacts with a macrocosmic environment. Its effect is to suppress quantum interfer¬ 
ence by modifying a large object’s wave function. The resulting loss of wave “coher¬ 
ence” transforms quantum probabilities into “ordinary” macrocosmic probabilities. 
Insofar as the process “closes the gap” between micro- and macrocosmic events, it can 
be said to resolve the quantum measurement problem Decoherence was the focus of 
Niels Bohr’s early work that served as the basis for the standard Copenhagen inter¬ 
pretation of quantum mechanics. For a useful discussion of decoherence and quan¬ 
tum reality, see Brian Green, The Fabric of the Cosmos (New York Vintage Books, 
2005), 208-13. 

15 Adrian Cho, “The First Quantum Machine,” Science vol. 330 (17 Dec 2010)* 1604. 
See as well John Markoff’s article “In Pursuit of Qubits, Uniting Subatomic Particles 
by the Billions,” The New York Times (Jan 20, 2011). Markoff describes work pres¬ 
ently undertaken by physicists to create quantum computers that function according 
to quantum laws, including that of “superposition,” the possibility of representing 
two states (m computer language, 0 and 1) simultaneously This recalls “Schroding- 
er s cat”* at a quantum level the “cat in the box” can be both alive and dead. Markoff 
notes* “The advance indicates there is an impending convergence between the sub¬ 
atomic world of quantum computers and today s classical microelectronic systems.” 
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laws, then we must conclude that there is in fact total continuity 
between the two realms of reality. This would allow us, then, to 
incorporate a dualistic perspective (quantum reality and “ordinary 
material” reality) into a single unified theory that would correspond 
with our daily experience: the chair we are sitting on is composed of 
electrons and quarks, yet it is still a chair... 

A further aspect of recent research we should mention concerns 
the relation between quantum theory and cosmology. Since Staune 
published his book in 2007, a great deal of research has focused on 
inflationary cosmology and string theory. String theory holds that 
the quantum field theory, which views matter as composed of minute 
particles, needs to be revised. According to string (or superstring) 
theory, the basic units of matter are not discrete particles, but rather 
tiny, indivisible and one-dimensional vibrating strings. A potential 
weakness of the theory lies in its requirement that the universe be 
made up of at least six different spatial dimensions, and perhaps 
as many as eleven. The most positive aspect of string theory lies 
in the possibility that it will at last enable physicists to find the 
Holy Grail of a unified field theory, one that integrates gravitation, 
together with electromagnetism and the weak and strong nuclear 
forces, into a single set of equations. As for cosmology, string theory 
provides scientists dealing with inflationary models the extra spatial 
dimensions they require. Once again, two apparently distinct fields 
of research—quantum theory and cosmology—are now being 
combined in ways that significantly advance our knowledge and 
understanding of reality on both the macrocosmic and microcosmic 
scales. 16 

The so-called anthropic principle is also being reevaluated, in 
France and elsewhere. An important distinction is made between a 
“weak” and a “strong” anthropic principle. The former states simply 
that we are here because conditions in the universe have always 
been such as to lead to conscious existence. This is something of 

16 See A.H. Guth and D.I. Kaiser, “Inflationary Cosmology: Exploring the Universe 
from the Smallest to the Largest Scales” in Science vol. 307 (11 Feb 2005): 884-90, 
for a useful overview of these issues. 
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a tautology: “we are here because we are here,” that is, because 
conditions enable us to be here. The strong anthropic principle adds 
to that the idea that some ultimate purpose or plan lies behind the 
expansion of the universe, with the intention of producing conscious 
beings. Thus it may be said that “the universe was expecting us.” 
Unlike “intelligent design,” however, the anthropic principle does 
not necessarily imply the existence of a creator. 

Without going into detail, we can note simply that most 
scientists today accept the “Big Bang” theory of the creation of the 
universe. The universe is not eternal, but is contingent, constantly 
expanding and subject to entropy. Many researchers stress the 
point that universal constants (the speed of light, gravitation, the 
strong and weak nuclear forces, the conservation of energy, Planck’s 
constant, 17 etc.) have been so finely tuned since the very beginning 
(10~ 43 seconds) that the slightest variation in their effects would 
have made impossible the formation of stars, planets, and therefore 
mankind. Some 96% of the mass and energy of the known universe 
is itself unknown (a quarter is made up of “dark matter” and the rest 
constitutes “dark energy”); only 4% constitutes what we understand 
to be “ordinary matter” that leads to the existence of conscious and 
self-conscious beings (ourselves, and perhaps others somewhere 
“out there”). These and related considerations lead many scientists 
and philosophers of science to posit the existence of an (infinitely) 
intelligent creator or creative power, which has structured a telos or 
“finality” into the cosmos. The world, in other words, together with 
human kind, has definite meaning and is headed toward a definite 

17 In 1900 Max Planck proposed a “quantum theory” to explain radiation from a dark 
body that is heated (for example, a branding iron) The radiation, he held, is made by 
indivisible particles (quanta), each of which contains energy equal to hv> where v is 
the frequency of the radiation, and h is a constant that pertains to all forms of electro¬ 
magnetic radiation, including X-rays and radio waves It serves basically to calculate 
the size of the quanta of light frequencies Using Planck’s constant (h = 6 63 x 10 2 
erg-sec), Niels Bohr demonstrated in 1913 that an atom is characterized by disconti¬ 
nuity electrons circle the nucleus in discrete orbits, moving immediately from one to 
the other—making “quantum jumps” or discontinuous transitions—without passing 
through intermediate orbits Heisenberg appealed to the same constant in formulat¬ 
ing his “uncertainty principle ” 
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end. Again, this conclusion can be drawn without the need to 
postulate the existence of God. 

Increasingly scientists are calling into question some of the 
basic tenets of Darwinism. Virtually all recognize that life has 
evolved throughout the ages from a single cell organism to all the 
complexities of plant, animal and human life. The “neo-Darwinists” 
are clinging to their masters basic theories, but modifying them 
by adding considerations drawn from quantum theory. We now 
know, for example, that DNA can be affected by the environment, 
that “quantum jumps” are made in the course of evolutionary 
development (cf. Stephen Jay Goulds “punctuated equilibrium”), 
and that the notions of random mutations and natural selection are 


put into question by the apparent directedness of the evolutionary 
process. This suggests that there is, within the bounds of rational 
science, the possibility of accepting some form of “intelligent design,” 
as long as that theory does not succumb to the temptations of a 
“God of the gaps” theology. Although it remains highly speculative, 
certain scientists (e.g., Vincent Fleury of the French National Center 
for Scientific Research: CNRS) hold that an organism receives its 
characteristics less from natural selection and epigenetic factors than 
from an inherent “plan” or overall holistic program. 

In addition to recalling the image of “archetypes,” this hypothesis 
posits a mechanism that enables a molecule of DNA to change from 
its present state to a new state: one that preexisted in a virtual form, 
and corresponds to a new genre or species. 18 Such hypotheses, shaped 
by quantum theory, are being woven together today to create a “new 
evolutionary theory,” one informed by Darwinism, yet marked 
more fully by notions of “incompleteness,” implying that evolution 
is not deterministic. These conclusions clearly do away with 
fundamentalist “creationism” (the idea that the world was created 


some 6,000 years ago in six calendar days, that fossils were planted 


18 This process (referred to as VS A: “virtual state actualization”), characterizes all quan¬ 

tum level transformations. Reality exists in a kind of intermediate state between an 
idea (not unlike Plato’s “ideas” or “forms”) and matter, until it is actualized by con¬ 
scious observation. 
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by God to test our faith, and so on). Nevertheless, they open the 
way for a theory of evolution that recognizes that not all mutations 
are the result of chance, and that there is a “finality” or purposeful 
end to the development of living things. From a strictly scientific 
point of view it has become possible to affirm that evolutionary 
development results from a certain organizational program that is 
inscribed in the very laws of nature, like the structure of a snowflake. 
It is a short leap from there to the conviction that “everything has its 
purpose,” and that the beauty of the created order and of life itself 
will, as Dostoevsky declared, “save the world.” 19 

A major element in this ongoing discussion concerns the role 
of consciousness. A “fuzz field” or quantum wave function collapses 
to reveal an electron or other particle only when it is observed, 
when it is impacted upon by a conscious being (and perhaps we 
must add, “self-conscious,” aware of itself as observer). Again, 
the transformation seems to take place both within and beyond 
the limits of time and space. Benjamin Libet of the University of 
California (San Francisco) has done extraordinary work in a related 
area. His studies have also inspired researchers in France, particularly 
his experimental demonstration that time can flow backwards! 

Staune gives a good summary of Libet s experiments. Give an 
electric shock to a finger and the brain receives the sensation after 
25 milliseconds. In a second experiment involving an open brain 
operation, Libet continually stimulated with a mild electric pulse 
the region of the brain that corresponds to the finger, and the 
patient felt a shock in the finger after 500 ms. or half a second, 
although the finger itself had not been touched. When combined, 
these two procedures (finger shock and brain stimulation) showed 
that by stimulating the brain for 500 ms., the first shock to the 
finger was not felt. Somehow, it seems to have been canceled out, 
since only the mild shock from the brain stimulation was felt. Now, 
we must make a clear distinction between detecting something 

19 For an Orthodox Christian perspective on the issue of evolution, particularly in re¬ 
gard to objections arising from a fundamentalist or literalist reading of Scripture, see 
Gayle Woloschak, Beauty and Unity m Creation (Minneapolis- Light & Life, 1996). 
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and being conscious of something. It takes half a second for the 
brain to become conscious of the shock, whereas it detects it almost 
immediately, at 25 ms. (This is the principle behind subliminal 
advertizing.) Critics of Libet contend that the second shock 
somehow canceled out the sensation of the first. Thus, they say, the 
first shock was actually detected but not consciously. Nevertheless, 
in a further experiment Libet shocked the finger but sent pulses 
from the brain for only 400 ms.—and the subject felt nothing at 
all. In order for him to feel the shock, it would have been necessary 
to stimulate the brain for a full 500 ms. But then the subject would 
have felt the shock immediately, i.e., after only 25 ms. It is clear 
that the brain stimulation could not have canceled out the initial 
shock to the finger, since it was stopped prematurely, before it could 
have any effect. This means that the conscious mind pre-dated the 
sensation by “going back in time.” It went back some 475 ms., so 
that the signal from the finger shock could be felt 25 ms. after it was 
given. That is, the conscious went back in time to make the feeling 
of the shock coincide with the moment at which it was given— 
at 25 ms. rather than at 500 ms. Libet’s experiments, as reported 
in the journal Nature (vol. 1 [1987]: 271-75), demonstrate that 
the subjective experience of consciousness is, in Staunes words, 
phenomenologically independent of neuronal processes. 

Consciousness, then, is presently being reconceptualized as a 
sort of field, which Libet declares to be completely indescribable 
by observable physical events or by any presently existing physical 
theory. 20 Nevertheless, he has demonstrated experimentally that at 
the quantum level time can indeed flow backwards. 21 

20 On this entire question, see Staune, Notre existence a-t-elle un sens?, ch 14. 

21 See especially Benjamin Libet, Mind Time. The Temporal Factor m Consciousness 
(Cambridge, MA- Harvard University Press, 2004) This phenomenon of time re¬ 
versal has been noticed since at least 1949, with Richard Feynmans discovenes that 
anti-particles can move backwards in time See Gary Zukav, The Dancing Wu Li 
Masters. An Overview of the New Physics (New York. Basic Books, 1979), 217-22 
For an in-depth discussion of the role of consciousness in the quantum paradigm, 
see Lothar Schafer, “Quantum Reality, the Emergence of Complex Order from Vir¬ 
tual States, and the Importance of Consciousness in the Universe,” Zygon 41/3 (Sep 
2006) 505-98. 
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II 

Where, then, is God in all of this? To reply to the question, Jean 
Staune calls for a return to a vision of the world that is basically 
Platonic or dualistic. An increasing number of his colleagues seem 
to agree with him, although their explications will often differ from 
his, sometimes radically. The point is that quantum mechanics, 
new evolutionary theory, and the slowly unraveling mysteries of 
human consciousness force us to expand our vision of things far 
beyond what was envisioned by Newton or even Einstein. These 
giants gave us the tools to open our conceptual casement onto new 
horizons. For a long while, the laws of quantum physics and those 
of the material world in which we live seemed to be contradictory 
or simply unrelated. We could not imagine how a single photon, for 
example, can pass through two slits simultaneously, or how nature 
itself can be structured so that the more scientists learn about the 
universe the less we really understand. If a person cannot accept 
an “apophatic” approach to reality, declaring what it is not before 
seeking to affirm what it is, then there is little way of dealing with 
the givens of quantum mechanics and general relativity. It is far 
simpler to fall back on a purely materialist view of the world, in 
which everything is ultimately determined and scientific certainty 
seems achievable. This view was scientific orthodoxy in the 18th and 
19th centuries, and it still has adherents today. That world, however, 
no longer exists. Material reality exists, certainly. But only from the 
point of view of our sensory perception. 

Consciousness is required to observe and measure reality, 
both microcosmic and macrocosmic. On the quantum level, 
consciousness is also required to “bring into existence” elementary 
particles and, variously, to determine their mass, location and 
velocity. This is scientific fact, demonstrated experimentally and 
repeatedly over the course of the last century. From this point 
onward, however, we can only speculate. 

It seems evident to minds that are open to whatever form 
truth may ultimately take, that direction, purpose and meaning 
characterize both the world we live in and the universe as a whole. 
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The (strong) anthropic principle holds that creation itself is moving 
toward an end, that it is invested with finality. It is, if you will, 
directed toward Teilhard de Chardins “Omega point.” He identifies 
that point with the Cosmic Christ, something most physicists today 
are loathe to do. Nevertheless, to those who support the anthropic 
principle, the universe itself—from the Big Bang to the present 
day, 13.75 billion years later—is designed to lead to conscious life. 
In such a long period of development, it is quite conceivable that 
other conscious beings exist in the universe, whose consciousness 
is vastly more developed than our own. However that may be, it all 
points to the reality of a supreme Being beyond being, a creative 
and purposeful Arche or ultimate Principle, who in the words of the 
Orthodox eucharistic liturgy, “calls all things from non-existence 
into being.” 

Presumably it would be possible to conceive of such a Being in a 
pantheistic or “panentheistic” mode that would avoid personalizing 
it in anyway. “God,” then, would be a supreme force that is the origin 
of all that exists, that sustains creation through time and space, and 
that perhaps gives purpose and direction to it all. This god would 
be acceptable to a great many physicists and other scientists who 
intuit the presence of such an originating and sustaining force. 
To describe such a god as “personal,” however, as Christianity and 
other religions necessarily do, would be to take a quantum leap 
most scientists today refuse to make. 

The real question today is not “Does God exist?” That can be 
answered in the affirmative, as we have just suggested, by reducing 
the deity to a cosmic force, the unifying principle in the visible 
and invisible universe. This god would be the answer to Einsteins 
quest for a unified field theory. But it is not the answer to the most 
important question of all. The real question we need to ask is, 
“How can the Creator-God be at the same time a God of humility, 
compassion and love, who relates to each of his human creatures 
personally’ and bestows on them unique and eternal meaning?” 
This is the God known to multitudes of Christians, Jews and 
other “theists,” on the basis of personal experience. Is such a God 
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compatible with the cosmic force that creates and sustains quantum 
reality? 

The beginning of a response might be found in the idea of 
consciousness. 22 According to the Book of Genesis, we have been 
created “in the image and likeness of God.” That is, we bear and 
reflect certain characteristics and qualities proper to the deity, 
known in Christian tradition as the Holy Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. Our personhood is a reflection of that deity, who reveals 
itself to be “hypostatic” or “personal.” If human beings had simply 
made God in their own image, then personhood would have no 
ultimate referent, and its primary qualities of conscious awareness, 
intelligence and love would be explainable by the language of 
genetics and the effects of environmental conditioning. On the 
other hand, to those “who have tasted the heavenly gift and have 
become partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the goodness 
of the word of God and the powers of the world to come,” as the 
epistle to the Hebrews expresses it (6:4-5), there is no question that 
God is ontologically real and the Author of all things, visible and 
invisible. Christian experience—prayer, contemplation, self-giving 
expressions of sacrificial love—confirms beyond doubt for a great 
many people that such a God is both Creator and Sustainer of all 
things, and at the same time, in the ascetic language of the Church, 
“God is closer to us than our own heart.” 

That God is the archetype of our being and our consciousness. 
If we have the capacity to bring elementary particles into physical 

22 Consciousness should not be confused with “awareness.” Awareness is a mind- 
brain function of perception. Consciousness may be described as a universal field 
of transcendent character (independent of time and space), which involves not just 
awareness of a given reality, but interaction with that reality. Amit Goswami, The 
Self-Aware Universe (New York: Putnam, 1993) states: consciousness “manifests it¬ 
self as the subject that chooses, and experiences what it chooses, as it self-referentially 
collapses the quantum wave function in the presence of brain-mind awareness” (glos¬ 
sary). Consciousness is a creative “force” that actualizes potential or virtual realities 
at the quantum level, and—we may say hypothetically—gives rise to relational inter¬ 
actions between persons. In this perspective, a person s communion with God occurs 
by means of reciprocal consciousness. A question that needs to be explored is the 
relationship between consciousness and “soul ” 
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existence by the sheer act of observation, then perhaps something 
analogous occurs in the realm of Gods own being and activity. 
Perhaps the ultimate supra-cosmic force that “brings all things from 
non-existence into being” is this same God, who creates not by 
modeling clay from a riverbed or from some pre-existing, unformed 
matter, but rather by an act of conscious perception that looks upon 
the world and “sees that it is good” (cf. Genesis 1). 

It might well be, then, that God creates ex nihilo and sustains 
the creation by employing the very quantum laws that he himself 
devised. 
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Notes and Comments 
The Orthodox Bioethics of Cremation 

Kathryn Wehr 


“Everybody knows in their bones that something is eternal, and 
that something has to do with people.” — Act 3, Our Town, by 
Thorton Wilder 

Cremation became legal in England in 1885, thus beginning an 
extraordinary change in British death ritual practice. 1 One hundred 
years later, a 1988 survey showed that 70% of bodily remains in 
England were cremated, compared with 43% in Holland, 57% in 
Switzerland, and just 15% in the United States. 2 A more recent 
survey in 2000, found that 70.9% of remains in Great Britain 
were cremated. 3 Two notable Christian exceptions from this 
popularity have been Roman Catholics and Orthodox, who have 
generally opposed cremation and supported inhumation [burial]. 
The Vatican removed its objections to cremation in 1963, 4 but the 
Orthodox have continued their opposition, although there is no 
official Orthodox canonical or dogmatic statement prohibiting it. 5 

Beyond a respect for the tradition of Christian burial, the 
Orthodox see several ethical and theological dilemmas that restrain 
them from a general acceptance of cremation. These include the 
respect for dead bodies that is necessarily linked with resurrected 
bodies, the striking metaphoric problems created, and the way 

1 Brian Parson, Committed to the Cleansing Flame; The Development of Cremation in 
Nineteen-Century England (Reading: Spire Books, 2005), 11,30 

2 J. Douglas Davies, Cremation Today and Tomorrow (Bramcote. Grove Books, 1990), 
6 . 

3 Cremation Society of Great Britain- www.srgw.demon.co.uk/CremSoc/General 
Informacion/Know.html 

4 John Breck, The Sacred Gift of Life; Orthodox Christianity and Bioethics (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 1998), 278. 

5 Ibid, 279. 
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cremation eliminates the possibility for bodily holy relics. While 
most Orthodox would not say that cremation is sinful, these three 
areas are enough for most to say that inhumation is by far the better, 
more ethical choice. 

Respect for the Body 

Emperor Julian the Apostate (c. 331-363) once complained that 
Christians had “filled the whole world with tombs and sepulchres,” 
and by their processions with and in honor of the departed they 
were “straining the eyes of all with ill-omened sights of the dead.” 6 
Early Christians, by contrast, held that the death of believers was 
a cause of hope, and their bodies, far from being ill-omened, were 
precious links to the faith Christians had in the Resurrection of 
the Dead. The Apostle Paul describes this in 1 Thess 4:16-17 as 
a joyous day when a loud call will sound and the Lord will come 
again, “and the dead in Christ will rise first. Then we who are alive, 
who are left, will be caught up in the clouds together with them to 
meet the Lord in the air; and so we will be with the Lord for ever.” 7 
Christ himself says in Jn 5:28-29 that “the day is coming when all 
who are in their graves will hear his [the Son of Mans] voice and 
will come out....” These are the two readings used in the Orthodox 
Order for the Burial of the Dead, and they set a resurrectional tone 
for the whole liturgy. 8 

The boundaries between the living and dead were first broken 
by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The tomb was empty 
because the actual, physical resurrection of Christs body had taken 
place (Mt 28:5-6, Mk 16:6, Lk 24:5) and although this resurrected 
body transcended some earthly limitations (i.e., walk through 
walls—Jn 20:19 and 26, appearing in various places—Jn 21:1,1 Cor 
15:3-8), it bore direct connection to the body Christ had always 
had and was recognized by his disciples (Lk 24:31, Mt 28:9) and 

6 Quoted in J. Davies, Death, Burial and Rebirth in the Religions of Antiquity (London 
and New York: Routledge, 1999), 195. 

7 All Scripture quoted from the New Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise noted. 

8 Isabel Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy- Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church (Engle¬ 
wood, NJ: Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese, rep. 1996), 368ff. 
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bore the marks of his crucifixion (Jn 20:27-28). This is the hope 
for all Christians. Our bodies will also be resurrected, not just our 
souls: we will recognize each other, and the “marks” of our spiritual 
and physical battles will somehow be a part of us. Our physical 
bodies are inseparable parts of our identity because, as Orthodox 
anthropology maintains, a human person is a soma, an animated 
body—one indivisible unit of sarx (body) and psyche (soul). 9 

The Order for Burial liturgy instructs the congregation to look 
at the body in the open casket, and to come forward and to give 
the dead person a final kiss—a person who, like them, was made 
in the image of God. By contrast, Tertullian criticizes the common 
Roman practice of cremation as dishonoring the body. He notes 
the practice of people burning incense offerings to the dead after 
cremation and says: “What piety is that which mocks its victims 
with cruelty? Is it sacrifice or insult (which the crowd offers), 
when it burns its offerings to those it has already burnt?” 10 Many 
people today also feel this difference. J. Douglas Davies noted 
that ashes represent “what might be called a post-person state of 
the deceased.” 11 From the Orthodox perspective this post-personal 
view of the body is unacceptable, and burial may best avoid this 
confusion and maintain a clear link to the bodily resurrection. 

Mixed Metaphors 

On one level, there may not seem to be much difference between 
burial and cremation; what one method does in 5 years the other 
does in 20 minutes. Does it really matter? Through the lens of 
metaphor, however, the difference is stark. 

Burial implies patience and waiting for nature to take its course. 
It is reminiscent of Jn 12:24—“Very truly, I tell you, unless a grain 

9 Alexander Tefft, Lecture. “Body, Soul, Spirit,” November 20, 2009, The Institute for 
Orthodox Christian Studies (Cambridge). 

10 Tertullian s play on words in the final phrase is nice— “Cum crematis crematl Allan 
Menzies, D.D., ed. “On the Resurrection of the Flesh.” Ante-Nicene Fathers Volume 
3— Latin Christianity: Its Founder, Tertullian . http://www.ccel.org/ccel/schafF/ 
anf03.v.vm.i.html. 

11 J. Douglas Davies, Death, Burial and Rebirth in the Religions of Antiquity (London 
and New York: Routledge, 1999), 14. 
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of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains just a single grain; 
but if it dies, it bears much fruit.” Each believer can be seen as a 
seed planted hopefully in the ground, awaiting the new life of 
resurrection. This same imagery is employed in 1 Cor 15:42- 
43—“So it is with the resurrection of the dead. What is sown is 
perishable, what is raised is imperishable. It is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” 

Cremation, by contrast, conjures up fiery biblical images of hell, 
judgement, destruction, torment, and the lake of fire mentioned in 
Revelation. Christ consistently used punishment by fire in many of 
his parables, including the Wheat and the Weeds, the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, and most directly in the Sheep and the Goats. Most 
people, however, can logically reason that cremation does not have 
to mean these things, though the natural link is unfortunate and 
lingers in many peoples mind. 

A related and subtle metaphoric problem was spotted by Davies 
in his work on the Cremation Research Project. Because of the 
finality of cremation and the explicit technology used, cremation 
gives rise to a revival of the Greek philosophic focus on the soul of 
the individual as the only part of them that continues after death. 12 
The theme of resurrection gets left behind. This exclusive focus on 
the soul can easily be seen in the phenomenon of scattering ashes. 
Ashes being post-personal, sterile and indistinguishable from other 
ash, means there are few restrictions on the place of scatterings—in 
the ocean, along a favorite walking path, in someone s garden, etc. 
Scattering requests mostly express a personal connection with a place 
or a hobby and say nothing about a hope in any eschatological future 
of the bodily person. As Davies writes, “their intention is not to give 
God an opportunity to show how easy it is to integrate and transform 
these bits and pieces into a heavenly body,” but instead to make a 
statement about individual identity and this earthly life. 13 This idea 

12 “The Greek belief in the immortality of the soul led to burning, the Oriental belief in 
the resurrection led to interment” Ernest Renan, The History of the Origins of Chris - 
tianity, Book VTI. Marcus-Aurelius. http://www.ccel.org/ccel/renan/marcus.xxxii. 
html. 

13 Ibid., 16,33. 
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is far from the early Christian goal of being buried near martyrs and 
other Christians in consecrated ground, awaiting the Resurrection 
together! 

Holy Relics 

Ignatius of Antioch’s Letter to the Romans and the account of 
The Martyrdom of Polycarp give us two links between the death 
of saints and the veneration of relics. In the Letter to the Romans, 
the condemned Ignatius urges the Christians in Rome not to stop 
his fight with wild beasts in the arena, urging them, “coax the wild 
beasts, so that they may become my tomb and leave nothing of my 
body behind, lest I become a burden to anyone once I have fallen 
asleep.” 14 This shows that burial is not a prerequisite for resurrection, 
as indeed God can raise people from any form; but even so, at least 
part of Ignatius’ body was recovered and became cherished relics. 15 

Polycarp likewise became a martyr in a Roman arena, being 
burned at the stake in the year 167. 16 The Martyrdom of Poly carp 
recounts Polycarp’s death in the flames, but his body was not totally 
consumed and the Christians were kept from taking away his 
body, “even though many desired to do this and to touch his holy 
flesh.” 17 The Romans decided to further cremate Polycarp’s body, 
and in the end the Christians took away his charred bones, which 
they considered “more valuable than precious stones and finer than 
refined gold.” 18 The Martyrdom of Polycarp records that they put 
them in a suitable place and “there, when we gather together as we 
are able, with joy and gladness, the Lord will permit us to celebrate 
the birthday of his martyrdom.” 19 

The Didascalia Apostolorum likewise urges Christians to “come 
together even in the cemeteries, and read the holy Scriptures, and... 

14 Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers in English (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Aca¬ 
demic, 2006), 114. 

15 Breck, 281. 

16 Holmes, 144. 

17 Ibid., 153. 

18 Ibid., 154. 

19 Ibid. 
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perform your ministry ... and offer an acceptable Eucharist” 20 The 
Didascalia Apostolorum further cites how the body of the prophet 
Elisha in 2 Kgs 13 raised the body of another dead man because of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit that still dwelt in his corpse. Orthodox 
Christians likewise understand that the Holy Spirit still rests in the 
bodies of saints. Aiso, since sainthood is not officially recognized 
by the Church until proper study has been made of the person s life 
after they have died, there may be a significant lapse of time between 
the person s burial and the call for their relics. Personal items of the 
saints are often also used as relics, but cremation would exclude the 
possibility of cherished bodily relics. 

This issue is of no small concern in the Orthodox Church, as 
each altar must contain a relic, usually of a martyr in reference to 
Rev 6:9 (the souls of martyrs under the altar). Also the square cloth 
on which an Orthodox priest serves the Eucharist, the antimension> 
has tiny relics sewn into each corner, which would be impossible 
with cremated remains. 21 The veneration of relics essentially is a way 
of making sure that the saints are not without honor among the 
faithful and in turn the faithful recognize that grace flows out of the 
whole persons of saints, even after death, as a gift to the Church. 22 

Conclusion 

After considering the importance of the physical body in the 
Resurrection of the Dead, the confusing metaphors created by 
cremation, and the loss of future holy relics, it is clear why Orthodox 
Christians consider inhumation normative and cremation generally 
unethical. This is not due to a denial of the process of decomposition 
or a desire to waste precious land for burial, but an affirmation of each 
person as a whole being who, even after death, deserves our greatest 
respect and care. 

It is not enough, however, to simply say that all cremation is 
wrong and all burial is good. Further attention is needed for the 

20 www.bombaxo.com/didascalia.html 

21 T. L Frazier, Holy Relics; The Scriptural and Historical Basisfor the Veneration of Relics 
of the Saints (Ben Lomond, CA: Conciliar Press. 1997), 26. 

22 Ibid., 21. 
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local laws (e.g., Japan requires cremation) and for the exorbitant 
costs of some funeral services that can prey upon the vulnerable (a 
worthy concern of the original Cremation Society of England). The 
bioethics of embalming should also be considered and how it relates 
to proper respect for human bodies. Above all, the Christian view 
of death must allow Resurrection to take center stage as the focus of 
hope about the future. With Christ as our Lord and example, the 
“firstborn from among the dead,” 23 we wait in hope for our release 
from our “bondage to decay” and our rebirth into “the glorious 
freedom of the children of God.” 24 


23 Col 1:18. 

24 Rom 8:21. 
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Wisdom in Matthew: Tripartite 
Fulfillment 

Esther G.Juce 

The 1970 work, Wisdom , Christology, and Law in Matthew's Gospel, 
written by M. Jack Suggs, demonstrates very clearly that the evange¬ 
list Matthew uses wisdom imagery in a unique and striking manner 
to describe Christ. Suggs reasons that this unique treatment stems 
from Matthew s interest in Wisdom speculation: 

My thesis was that Wisdom speculation was a major current 
in Matthew s Christian environment and that Matthew was a 
lively participant in the current. Although speculation about 
Sophia came to Matthew from at least one source, Q, in a form 
that was not wholly congenial to his understanding of Christ, 
he was not driven by that consideration to reject Wisdom 
thought. On the contrary even his polemic tactic betrays his 
own allegiance to a similar tradition.... Where as there were 
those by whom Jesus was viewed simply as the last in the long 
line of Wisdoms representatives, Matthew daringly identi¬ 
fied Jesus with Wisdom. For the evangelist, Jesus was not 
Wisdoms child, but Wisdom incarnate. 1 

Before proceeding with the present study, it would be beneficial 
to review exactly what this Wisdom speculation is thought to have 
been. Rudolf Bultmann pieced together the fragmented motifs 
available in the extant literature and announced that the ancient 
wisdom myth could now be clearly recognized: 

The preexistent wisdom who was a companion to God at the 
creation seeks dwelling on earth among men [sic]. This she 
does in vain, however, since her message is rejected. She comes 
to her own possession, but those who are hers do not receive 

1 M. Jack Suggs, Wisdom, Christology , and the Law m Matthew’s Gospel (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1970), 130. 
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her. She returns therefore into heaven and remains hidden 
there. Men [sic] seek her of course, but no one is able to find 
her. God alone knows the way to her. 2 

However, the burden of proof lies with Bultmann to demonstrate 
that an intact version of this mythology ever existed, and what 
is more ever existed BCE, other than in Bultmann’s own mind. 
Interestingly, Hans Conzelman says, “Ulrich Wilckens speaks 
expressly of a “coherent Wisdom myth.” Unfortunately for this 
view, the myth as a whole is attested only in late texts.” 3 Thus the 
idea that the Wisdom Myth influenced our evangelist is tenuous at 
best. 

Similarly, in Suggs’ work, other than a few oblique references to 
comparative mythologies and to the opinions of other scholars, the 
author does not offer any convincing evidence to support his thesis 
that Wisdom speculation specifically was the motivation and source 
behind Matthews use of wisdom imagery. Neither does Suggs offer 
any other rationale that could possibly lie behind Matthews use of 
this imagery for Christ. While it must be stressed that Suggs’ work 
is significant, it must also be underlined that his thesis that Matthew 
was a wisdom speculator is very dangerous. Had Matthew been a 
wisdom speculator, his writing would not have been based on real, 
concrete experience, but rather on vain imaginings. 

In fact, Matthew’s motivations behind this vivid use of wisdom 
imagery for Christ may have been very concrete and practical. 
The Matthean texts themselves appear to yield evidence that 
the evangelist’s objectives in using wisdom imagery could have 
been at least two-fold: 1) To reveal Christ as the fulfillment of 
Jewish tradition; and 2) To contrast the person of Christ with his 
opponents, the Jewish leaders. In this installment, we will discuss 
the thesis that Christ is the fulfillment of Jewish tradition. The use 
of Wisdom imagery to intensify the contrast between Jesus and 

2 Rudolf Bultmann, Die Geschicte der synoptischen Tradition , 6th ed. (1964), 120-21. 
(English translation: The History of the Synoptic Tradition , 115) 

3 Hans Conzelmann, “Mother of Wisdom,” in Essays in Honour of Rudolf Bultmann: 
The Future of Our Religious Pastimes M. Robinson, ed. (New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1971), 232. 
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his enemies will be discussed in a later article. The thesis at hand 
is that the wisdom imagery for Christ in the Gospel of Matthew 
is a companion to comparisons between Christ and Moses, and 
Christ and the prophets, thus reflecting the tripartite character of 
Old Testament literature, namely the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings. 

Before considering the possibility of such strategic writing, a brief 
summary must be given of the current understanding of Matthews 
use of wisdom imagery. According to Suggs, and later James D.G. 
Dunn and others, Matthew has apparently edited “Q material” 4 
in order to intensify the link between Jesus and Wisdom. 5 For 
example, in the discourse concerning John the Baptist, Matthew s 
version has apparently replaced Luke s “Wisdom is justified by all 
her children” (Lk 7:31-35) with “Wisdom is justified by her deeds” 
(Mt 11:16-19). Here, the word deeds (epycov) in Mt 11:19 brings 
to mind the opening words of that section: “Now then John heard 
in prison about the deeds (epya) of the Christ...” (Mt 11:2). Thus 
it appears that Matthew is identifying Jesus not only as a child of 
Wisdom, as Luke does, but as Wisdom herself. 6 

Another striking example is found in Mt 11:25-27, which is a 
short monologue: 

At that time Jesus declared, ‘T thank thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden these things from 
the wise and understanding and revealed them to babes; yea, 
Father, for such was thy gracious will. All things have been 
delivered to me by my Father; and no one knows the Son 
except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the 
Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal him. 

There is a very close parallel in Lk 10:21-22. This passage is 
understood to be a Wisdom saying. 7 Matthew has intensified the 

4 “Q” material comprises those texts that are common only to Luke and Matthew. 

5 In addition to Suggs, see James D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testa¬ 
ment Inquiry into the Origins of the Doctrine of the Incarnation (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1980), 196-206. 

6 Ibid., 196-98. 

7 Ibid., 198. 
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connection of Christ to Wisdom by adding, as words of Jesus, the 
following: 

Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me, for I am 
gentle and lowly in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. 

For my yoke is easy and my burden is light. (Mt 11:28-30) 

This passage is unique to Matthew, and is thought to parallel Sirach 
51:23-27, considered to be possibly the words of personified 
Wisdom herself: 8 9 

Draw near to me, you who are untaught ... Put your neck 
under the yoke, and let your souls receive instruction; it is to 
be found close by. See with your eyes that I have labored little 
and found myself much rest. 

Finally, in the discourse condemning the scribes and Pharisees, 
Luke has Christ saying, “Therefore also the Wisdom of God said, T 
will send them prophets and apostles, some of whom they will kill 
and persecute.(Lk 11:49). This passage is thought to reflect the 
sapiential and deuteronomistic belieP that Israel has been rebellious 
and has rejected Gods prophets and Wisdom herself (see Prov 
1:20-33!). Note, interestingly however, that Matthews parallel 
depicts the source of these words to be Jesus Himself: “Therefore, 
I send you prophets and wise men and scribes, some of whom you 
will kill and crucify ...”(Mt 23:34). 

In each of these examples, Matthew appears to have modified 
the Q material in order to strengthen the link between Wisdom 
personified and Jesus, even to the point of making them one and 
the same entity! 10 

Now, one fundamental question must be posed here: Is it 
necessary immediately to assume, as Suggs and others have done, 
that this intensification of the link between Christ and Wisdom is 
due to Wisdom speculation? Indeed, as mentioned above, Matthew 

8 Ibid., 164. 

9 See the work of John S. Kloppenborg, The Formation of Qj Trajectories in Ancient 
Wisdom Collections (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987). 

10 Dunn, 204-5. 
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may have had entirely different motivations. The thesis of the present 
paper is to illustrate that Matthews work was not from Wisdom 
speculation, but rather to show that Christ was the fulfillment of 
Jewish scripture and tradition. 

To begin, it is important to keep in mind the nature of Matthew s 
work and thought. First, the character of Mathew s Gospel is so 
Jewish in both content and form, that some Biblical scholars have 
believed Matthew to have been a rabbi! 11 One scholar has concluded 
that Matthew was so knowledgeable about, and understanding of, 
Old Testament lore, that he must have been “his own targumist 
(who) drew on a knowledge of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek 
textual traditions of the Old Testament.” 12 

Furthermore, Matthew uses his great wealth of Old Testament 
knowledge at every available opportunity for the purpose of 
articulating his message about Christ: “The one thing that is 
characteristic is the energy and consistency with which he proves all 
the Messianic titles of Jesus, his teaching, deeds, and history at the 
bar of the authority of scripture.” 13 

More than for any other evangelist, Matthews message about 
Christ is one of fulfillment. For example, Matthew uses terms for 
the idea of fulfillment, such as 7rlr)poco (to make replete); yivo\Lou 
(to come to pass); and uva7iky]p6o) (to complete), eighteen times, 
almost as much as all the other gospels combined. 14 Furthermore, 
Matthew is the only evangelist to have Jesus say very plainly: “Think 
not that I have come to abolish the law and the prophets; I have 
come not to abolish them but to fulfill them”(Mt 5:17). 

One method that Matthew uses to prove how Christ brings 

11 Krister Stendahl, The School of Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament (Philadel¬ 
phia: Fortress Press, 1954), 11. 

12 Robert Horton Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St Matthew's Gospel with 
Special Reference to the Messianic Hope (Leiden, Netherlands, 1987), 3. 

13 Gunther Bornkamm, et al., Tradition and Interpretation in Matthew (London: SCM 
Press, Ltd., 1963), 32. 

14 James Strong, ed., The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible (McLean, VA: MacDon¬ 
ald Publishing Co.), 372-73; and John L. McKenzie, “The Gospel According to 
Matthew” in Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968), 64,67. 
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fulfillment is to compare Old Testament personalities and categories 
typologically to Christ. For example, a prominent Moses-Jesus 
parallel has long been acknowledged by scholars to exist in 
Matthew s work. 15 This is seen 

in the pentateuchal format of the gospel and in the corre¬ 
spondences between the slaughters by Pharaoh and Herod, 
the flights and returns of Moses and the Holy Family, the Red 
Sea and Jesus' baptism, the wilderness and the temptation, the 
law-givers on the mount, the ten plagues and the ten miracles, 
the twelve tribes and the choice of twelve disciples, the manna 
and the feeding of the multitudes, the dying Moses on Mt. 

Nebo and the risen Christ on a mountain in Galilee. 16 

It should be noted that, with the exception of the examples of Jesus’ 
baptism and temptation, the choice of twelve disciples, and the 
feeding of the multitudes, these Moses-Jesus parallels are unique to 
Matthew. 

Can one assume, then, that just as there is a strengthened Moses- 
Jesus comparison in Matthew, there is also a distinctive paralleling 
of Jesus and the prophets? The answer is a resounding yes! While 
he is not alone among the evangelists in comparing Jesus to the Old 
Testament prophets, Matthews approach is systematically more 
direct and more emphatic. 

To develop this point, it must be shown how Matthew goes to 
more effort than the other evangelists in illustrating how John the 
Baptist is the greatest among the prophets, and in fact is Elijah 
revisited. For example, in both Matthew 11:9 and Luke 7:26, 
Jesus identifies John as a great prophet. In Luke 7:28, Jesus states: 
[leifav h yevvy]Tol<; ywcuKtov Tc oavvov ouSsl? sotiv (“among those 
born of women none is greater than John”). However, compare 
with Mt 11:11, which reads: ouk eyyjyeprai ev yewy]Tou; yvvauccbv 
|*e l^cov’I coavvou rou ficcnTiorrov (“among those born of women there 
has risen no one greater than John the Baptist”). Here, Matthew 
has the more emphatic version, with the negation ( ouk ) in primary 

15 Gundry,83nl. 

16 Ibid., 81-82. 
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position, while Luke places his negation ovSeig (“no one”) at the end 
of the phrase. As well, Matthew chooses a more dramatic verb such 
as syrjysprai (“has arisen”) rather than Luke s tame comparison via 
the verb “to be” (soriv). Note also that Matthews verb “has arisen” 
is in the perfect tense, indicating the past impinging on the present. 
This tense serves to further emphasize that John is the greatest of 
the Baptist’s historical predecessors. Even more significantly, in this 
same discourse, Christ bluntly asserts, “And if you are willing to 
accept it, he is Elijah who is to come”(Mt 11:14). This statement 
has no parallel in the other Gospels. A similar example is found 
in Mt 17:10-13/Mk 9:11-13. In this passage, the disciples ask 
Christ, “Why do the scribes say that first Elijah must come?” 
However, only Matthew explicitly states in his Gospel: “Then the 
disciples understood that Jesus was speaking to them of John the 
Baptist” (Mt 17:13). 

Just as Matthews depiction of John the Baptist as Elijah 
revisited is the most direct, so is Matthew’s comparison of John 
the Baptist to Christ himself. Matthew alone vocalizes John the 
Baptist’s primary message, depicting him as saying, “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” (Memvoelre- vjyyiKgv yap r\ 
[2a<7ilsi'a twv ovpavwv) (Mt 3:2). It is striking that Matthew places 
these same words, verbatim, in Jesus’ mouth at the beginning of 
his preaching ministry: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” (MgravoeiTg- yjyyucev yap r] ^acriXeia raw oupavcov) (Mt 4:17). 
Marks parallel account of Jesus’ message is close, but not verbatim: 
“The kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe in the gospel” 
(Mk 1:15); while Luke has no parallel at all! And, since Mark does 
not have John saying these words in the first place, it is Matthew 
alone who can be said to be drawing such a close correspondence 
between Christ and the Baptist. 

Matthew creates the same effect with another phrase. According 
to our evangelist, John the Baptist gives a fiery attack against the 
Pharisees and Sadducees: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming 

for baptism, he said to them, “You brood of vipers! (ysvvvj^ara 
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ej(iSv«v). Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 

Bear fruit that befits repentance, and do not presume to say 
to yourselves, “We have Abraham as our father”; for I tell you, 

God is able from these stones to raise up children to Abra¬ 
ham. Even now the axe is laid to the root of the trees; every 
tree therefore that does not bear good fruit is cut down and 
thrown into the fire” (Mt 3:7-10). 

While Lukes parallel of Johns diatribe is identical (Lk 3:7-9), it is 
notably addressed to the multitudes and not to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees as it is in Matthew. More importantly, however, it is only 
Matthew who has the Baptist s acidic salutation also spoken by 
Jesus, again verbatim. 

The first instance of Jesus’ use of John the Baptist s greeting occurs 
in Matthew 12:34: 

Either make the tree good, and its fruit good; or make the 
tree bad, and its fruit bad; for the tree is known by its fruit. 

You brood of vipers! (yevvyj^ara s^tSvcov) How can you speak 
good, when you are evil? For out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaks. The good man out of his good trea¬ 
sure brings forth good, and the evil man out of his evil trea¬ 
sure brings forth evil. I tell you, on the day of judgment, men 
will render account for every careless word they utter; for by 
your words you will be justified, and by your words you will be 
condemned (Mt 12:33-37). 

Compare and contrast with Luke s parallel (6:43-45): 

For no good tree bears bad fruit, nor again does a bad tree 
bear good fruit; for each tree is known by its own fruit. For 
figs are not gathered from thorns, nor are grapes picked from 
a bramble bush. The good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart produces good, and the evil man out of his evil treasure 
produces evil; for out of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaks. 

It is true that Luke s parallel (6:43-45) is similar to Matthew, using 
the metaphor of the tree and its fruit and the contrasting of good 
and evil. Both of these themes are also mentioned in the Baptist s 
speech. (Marks text at Mk 7:14-23 is only remotely related to the 
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other Synoptics, discussing speaking from the heart.) However, it 
is only our evangelist who discusses the Day of Judgment, a theme 
obliquely mentioned in Johns diatribe (see above). Furthermore, 
Matthew is the only Gospel-writer to put the phrase “You brood of 
vipers!” (ysvvyj^ara gj^iSvcov) on Jesus’ lips. This again is a uniquely 
Matthean device. 

The second example of the use of this phrase, ysvvyjjxara iSvcov 
(“You brood of vipers!”) is found in Mt 23:33: 

Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you build 
the tombs of the prophets and adorn the monuments of the 
righteous, saying, “If we had lived in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have taken part with them in shedding the 
blood of the prophets.” Thus you witness against yourselves, 
that you are the sons of those who murdered the prophets. 

Fill up, then, the measure of your fathers. You serpents, you 
brood of vipers (yevvrj^ara s;(i$vcov), how are you to escape 
being sentenced to hell? (Mt 23:29-33). 

This example is nestled in a long list of woes to the scribes and 
Pharisees concerning the law, tradition, and judgment. Similarly, 
Lukes version is situated in an exchange between Christ and 
the Pharisees and lawyers, and explores the parameters of true 
discernment. Interestingly, Jesus’ diatribe in Matthew includes 
a condemnation of the scribes and Pharisees as being sons of the 
murderers of the prophets. This accusation is unique to Matthew, as 
Luke simply states that they (the Jewish leaders) are witnesses and 
give consent to the deeds of their fathers (Lk 11:47). Matthew’s 
version is much more powerful, and seems to continue the theme 
of Johns’ rebuke (Mt 3:9), i.e., the Pharisees cannot presume to have 
Abraham as their father because they are already the sons of the 
murderers of the prophets. Likewise the tenor of Christ’s question, 
“How are you to escape being sentenced to hell?” (29:33), unique to 
Matthew, mimics that of John’s question: “Who warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” (3:7b). 

Thus it appears that Jesus not only repeats verbatim certain 
phrases of John the Baptist, such as “Repent, for the kingdom of 
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heaven is at hand!” and “You brood of vipers” but he also develops 
themes begun by John. For the most part, these two phenomena are 
characteristic only of Matthews work. 

What is behind this paralleling of John the Baptist and Jesus? Did 
Matthew mean to say that Jesus was John the Baptist copied over, 
or the Prophet Elijah rehashed for the second time? These would 
hardly be the case. Matthew, like all of the other evangelists, depicts 
John as saying that Christ is mightier than the Baptist, and that the 
Baptist is unworthy to untie (carry) Christs sandals (Mt 3:11; Mk 
1:7; Lk 3:16; Jn 1:26). In fact, Matthews subordination of John 
to Jesus is even stronger than that shown by the other evangelists. 
This is clear, since Matthew s is the only Gospel to show John as 
protesting Jesus’ coming to the Baptist for baptism (Mt 3:14) and 
to give a reason for Christs humbling himself to be baptized: “Thus 
it is fitting for us to fulfill all righteousness” (Mt 3:15). 

There must be a different dynamic at work here. Elijah was seen 
at that time to be a representative prophet of the Old Testament. 
See, for example, the transfiguration account with the appearances 
of Moses and Elijah (Mt 17:1-8 & parallels) and the belief that 
Elijah would come again (Mt 17:10-13). As seen above, Matthew 
has gone to great lengths to portray John the Baptist as that “Elijah” 
that would come again. In turn, Matthew has depicted Jesus as 
saying everything that John said, but even more and with mightier 
authority! A consummate prophet, Elijah, has “returned” in the 
person of John the Baptist to point to a prophet even greater than 
himself: Jesus of Nazareth. 

This evidence suggests a pattern of fulfillment. As presented 
above, in paralleling Jesus to Moses typologically, Matthew has 
shown Jesus to be the fulfillment of the law. In like manner, it 
appears that Matthew has also linked Elijah (via John the Baptist), 
to Christ to show Him to be the fulfillment of the prophets. 

At this point it should be remembered that the Hebrew 
Scriptures consisted of three major divisions: Torah —the Law; 
Nebi'im —the Prophets; and Ketubim —the “Writings,” i.e., Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs. As illustrated above. 
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the first evangelist presented Jesus as fulfillment of the Law and 
the Prophets. Given Matthew s faithfulness to the Jewish character 
of scripture, could he have neglected the Ketubim , the writings? 
Interestingly, most of “the writings” have been characterized as 
being wisdom literature. The question now arises, if Matthew has 
a Jesus-Moses motif, as well as a Jesus-Elijah motif, being the great 
scholar of Jewish scripture, does he also have a Jesus-Wisdom motif ? 

As mentioned above, according to Suggs and company, the 
answer is a resounding yes. Suggs has clearly demonstrated that 
Matthew has intensified the link between Jesus and Wisdom as 
compared to the other evangelists. However, in opposition to what 
Suggs suggests, does the Jesus-Wisdom motif need necessarily be 
considered a child of Wisdom speculation? Our thesis is rather that 
the Jesus-Wisdom theme may be better understood as one element 
of a triad of fulfillment: In Matthew s presentation, Jesus is seen 
as the consummate law-giver, the consummate prophet, and the 
consummate sage, thus completely fulfilling the Hebrew scriptural 
tradition in all of its three aspects. 

Is there corroborating evidence of this triple fulfillment 
schema in Mathews gospel? One example can be found in the 
Wisdom sayings/Q material that Matthew has adapted. It will 
be remembered that Mt 23:34 depicts Jesus as Wisdom saying: 
“Therefore I send you prophets and wise men and scribes .. ” 
(Aiot touto iSou syw ccnoarOCkcf) 7tp bq 7rpo^ras Kal cro<J>ot><; Kod 

ypafqjtaxeis...). A 7rpo<j>riTy]<; (prophet) has been defined as “one who 
proclaims inspired utterances on behalf of God”; 17 a orocf)6<; (wise 
man) as “a person of professional or semi-professional status who is 
regarded as particularly capable in understanding the philosophical 
aspects of knowledge and experience”; 18 and a ypa^fzars vq (scribe) 
as “a recognized expert in Jewish law (including both canonical and 
traditional laws and regulations).” 19 Lukes parallel also mentions 

17 Johannes Louw, ed., Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic 
Domains , 2nd ed. (New York: United Bible Societies, 1989), 553. 

18 Ibid., 385. 

19 Ibid., 545. 
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prophets, but is emphasizing the “sending” aspect of the passage, 
since dnoarokoe; (apostle) means “special messenger,” 20 and comes 
from the verb a7ro<xriXXco, “to send”: 21 Sia rovro kcu r| ao<p(a rod 6eov 
slirev aitoarikti tlq amove; Ttpo^rjTa; veat emoarokovt; ... (Lkll:49) 
(“Therefore also the Wisdom of God said, ‘I will send them prophets 
and aposdes..Furthermore, there is speculation that the original 
“Q document” used only the term “prophets.” 22 In any case, the fact 
that Matthew, and Matthew alone, lists in the same breath all three 
types of professionals, representing the three aspects of Hebrew 
scripture, illustrates that Matthew held all three to be significant 
and are deemed sufficiently important to have representatives sent 
by Christ/Wisdom. 

Are there other examples that support this possible tripartite 
fulfillment pattern? One could build a case around the transfigur¬ 
ation accounts. All three synoptic gospels recount the transfigurat¬ 
ion of Jesus in characteristic form. All three synoptic gospels 
recount the episode with the appearance of Moses and Elijah (Mt 
17:1-9: Mk 9:2-10; Lk 9:28-36) and have the voice of God the 
Father saying, “This is my beloved [“my Chosen” in Luke]: Listen 
to Him!”(aK 0 U£T£ aurou). This command could well be a harkening 
back to Lady Wisdom, who in Proverbs says that “he who listens to 
me ('O Ss spoil dbcoucov KaTacnopwcm £7t’ zkmSi, xat rjeru^aem 
drib TiavTOc; kchcov) will dwell secure ...”(Prov 1:33); and “Happy is 
the man who listens to me” (paicapicx; avqp, o<; elaaKotiaeral pou) 
(Prov 8:34). If this common synoptic pattern is indeed a reflection 
of Wisdoms discourses in Proverbs or of a sapiential tradition 
in general, Matthews unique treatment would be even more so. 
Matthew adds, after the characteristically synoptic sentence “This 
is my Beloved Son,” the phrase “with Whom I am well pleased” or 
“with Whom I delight” (iv 4> £t>S6ia]<ra) (Mt 17:5). (Incidentally, 
the words “with Whom I am well pleased” are found in all synoptic 
versions of Christ’s baptism: Mt 3:17; Mk 1:11; Lk3:22.) Although 

20 Ibid., 542. 

21 Ibid., 191. 

22 Suggs, 22. 
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the vocabulary is not identical, the unique Matthean addition of 
this phrase to the transfiguration account can certainly bring to 
mind the verse in the Hymn of Wisdom, Prov 8:30b: “And I was 
daily his delight” (sycb vjpp f\ izpocrijoupev). Given Matthews manner 
of quoting or referring to scripture allusively, 23 this could well be a 
reference to Wisdom Personified. If such were the case, Matthew 
would be using the transfiguration scene, even more than the other 
Synoptics, to vividly show Christ as the quintessential fulfillment 
of the Law (Moses), the Prophets (Elijah), and the Writings (Lady 
Wisdom Personified). 

The final example of this threefold fulfillment schema may 
explain how this fulfillment in Christ is manifest in that Christ is 
greater than all. The example comes in the form of a refrain that 
is repeated throughout chapter 12 of Matthew. This section opens 
with the Pharisees, condemning Jesus for picking grain to eat on 
the Sabbath, for “doing what was not lawful to do on the Sabbath” 
(Mt 12:2). Jesus replies with the story of David and the Bread of the 
Presence (Mt 12:3-4). All three synoptic gospels recount this story 
(see parallels Mk 2:23-28 and Lk 6:1-5). However, Matthews 
unique additions add a new dimension to the passage: Matthews 
version is now an expanded discussion of the law. In all synoptic 
accounts, David is discussed as to his position relative to the priests, 
and is shown to be able to supercede the law and be on equal footing 
with the priests. Matthew s unique v. 5 then discusses the priests as 
to their position relative to the temple, and they are shown to be 
able to supercede the law, profane the temple, and still be guiltless. 
Matthews v.6, again only his, then states that “something greater 
than the temple is here”: rov iepov gei£ov sotiv <&§£. The topic thus 
moves from David to the priests, to the temples, and to something 
greater that the temple, all in the context of the question of behavior 
as prescribed by the law. Given this wider context concerning 
proper observances of the Sabbath command, could it be that Jesus’ 
claim that “something greater than the temple is here” is actually a 
claim that he, Jesus, transcends the Law (Torah)} One could ask the 


23 See Gundry s work. 
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question, why such a circuitous path from David to the priests, to 
the temple, all in the Law? One possibility is that the Torah was so 
highly regarded that a direct comparison between Christ and the 
Law could have proven scandalous. 

Later in the chapter, in response to the Pharisees’ demand for 
a sign, Jesus discusses “the prophet” Jonah, and states, “Behold, 
something greater than Jonah is here” (iSoi) Tckslov ’Icova &5e) 
(Mt 12:41). The section then finishes with a reference to Solomon, 
Israel’s consummate sage. 24 Jesus states that the queen of the South 
came to hear Solomon, and “Behold, something greater than 
Solomon is here” (LSot) uXeiov SoXopwvoi; d)Se) (Mt 12:42). This 
segment is paralleled almost exactly in Lk 11:31. 

What is entirely unique about Matthews treatment, however, is 
that he places the two refrains concerning Jonah and Solomon in 
the same larger section as the refrain concerning the temple. Luke, 
in contrast, places his Jonah and Solomon refrains in a context 
many chapters away from the David/Bread of the Presence story. 
Matthew is also unique in that it appears that he has composed a 
new refrain to fit in the context of the discussion of the law. Even 
though the wording of this temple refrain is not identical to those 
about Solomon and Jonah, the tone and meaning are the same. 

v.6 Something greater than the temple is here (rov iepou usIlOv 
ear iv d&Ss). 

v.4l Behold something greater than Jonah is here (iSou nkeiov 
’Icova d>Se). 

v.42 Behold something greater than Solomon is here (i$ot> 
itkeiov Eolopwvo^ coSs). 

Msl£ov and itXelov are synonyms when it comes to simple comparison 
(greater than). 25 Interestingly, pgt£ov may also have connotations of 
meaning older or superior. 26 Perhaps Matthew uses [lellov for the 
comparison between Christ and the temple because the temple is 

24 James L.Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction (Atlanta: John Knox 
Press, 1981), 42, 

25 Louw, 688 and 737. 

26 Ibid., 642. 
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not a person as Jonah and Solomon are. On the other hand, perhaps 
[teilov was chosen to reflect that Christ is older than the temple. 

Overall, chapter 12 moves from a discussion of the law and the 
temple (w. 1-6); to mercy and healing (w. 7-14); to recognition 
of the source of Jesus’ power and true kinship to Him (w. 15-50). 
Matthew begins and ends this progression with the refrains 
“something greater is here” (w. 6, 41, 42). These three refrains 
refer to the three pillars of Hebrew scriptural tradition: the Law, 
the Prophets, and Wisdom. Thus a true understanding of Jesus and 
relationships to Him are related to seeing him as the surpassing and 
fulfillment of these three great pillars. 

To summarize, the Evangelist Matthew appears to have a 
tripartite motif in his Gospel, namely parallels between Jesus and 
Moses (or the Law) between Jesus and Elijah (or the Prophets) and 
between Jesus and Solomon (or Wisdom). However, Jesus is shown 
to be greater than all of these figures, so that he is not simply Moses, 
Elijah, or Solomon revisited, but is their fulfillment and perfection. 
Jesus is the Scribe of scribes, the Prophet of prophets, and the Sage 
of sages. 

In conclusion, there are several points in our discussion. First of all, 
it appears that Matthew has intensified the Wisdom imagery in his 
Gospel, but has also intensified his imagery concerning the Prophets 
and the Law. Our evangelist simply seems to write in this rich 
manner. Secondly, Matthew apparently finds the tripartite structure 
of Hebrew scripture to be very important, given the very Jewish 
character of his Gospel. Finally, the First Gospel abounds with the 
theme of fulfillment, which Matthew so cleverly orchestrates. With 
all these factors in mind, it is hardly necessary to assume that the 
intensification of Wisdom imagery in Matthew is due to Wisdom 
speculation. Rather, it is the trademark of a very clever, Hebraic, 
intense author who is captivated by his Savior, Jesus Christ. 
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Beyond the Filioj^ue Divide: The Late 
Thirteenth Century Revisited 

Aristeides Papadakis 

As a recognizable field in its own right, the study of Byzantine 
history in the past few decades has taken flight and is thriving. As 
is typical in the broader discipline, interdisciplinary projects and 
revisionism, current trends and approaches are commonplace. This 
measure of maturity is decidedly encouraging, even if it has not 
advanced equally with the same strength in all subjects. The study 
of Byzantine theology or, more generally, the history of the Church, 
say, is still a neglected area. But this is an old complaint. The 
sustained opposition to and distortion of Byzantium’s theological 
legacy, to which traditional Catholic historiography was long a 
militant accessory, is as old and entrenched as the schism itself. 1 

Scholarly engagement in Byzantine religion has, of course, 
never vanished altogether. Christianity was a defining element in 
Byzantine culture and is neither expendable nor peripheral. That 
is a simple matter of historical fact, for which confirmation is not 
lacking. The recent scholarly focus on the 1200s, a period of intense 
theological activity and discussion on the Latin Filioque , is a case 
in point. It is indeed a representative illustration that Byzantine 
theology was never a static, uniform, or unchanging story—as is 
often claimed. This was also the de facto subject of a book published 
twenty-five years ago by the present author. Part of its modest aim 
then was to call attention to this fact and, in particular, to the 
condescending depreciation by western theologians and historians 
of the views of Patriarch Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289) and the 

1 For a helpful, sober summary of this age-old problem, see M.-H. Blanchet, “La question de 
TUnion des eglises (13e-15e s.): Historiography et perspectives,” Revue des Etudes Byzan¬ 
tines 61 (2003): 5-48; A. Papadakis, “The Problem of Religious Union and its Literature,” 
Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 38.2 (2006): 297-312 at 298-300. 
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Council of Blachernae (1285). 2 For no good reason both had been 
brushed aside with bitter hostility as of no great weight. Getting the 
truth out by focusing on the far more decisive Byzantine response 
to the western Council of Lyons (1274) and its dogmatization of 
the Filioque—pace B. Schultze 3 —was its objective. A chronological 
and geographical shift to this spirited Orthodox reaction and 
discussion—away from Lyons’ monopoly of the scholarly market— 
was long overdue. 4 

To the Byzantine culture at large, this persistence of debate was 
by no means unexpected. In the East, at its simplest, tampering 
with the common faith of the universal Church was unacceptable. 
For many Orthodox Christians, arguably, the creed was and still is 
the single most important text “after Scripture itself.” 5 Ultimately, 
indeed, the added clause to the Nicene Creed involved far more 
than a liturgical change in the Church’s trinitarian doxology: its 
understanding of the inner life of God—the trinitarian mystery— 
was its true underlying subject matter. Besides, at Lyons the 
Christian West, seemingly for good measure, had solemnly laid 
an anathema on the Byzantine Orthodox Church for having the 
temerity to deny the Filioque. 6 (By then, remarkably, the western 
conviction that the East had deleted the phrase from the creed was a 
commonplace!) The formal standard of unity in the Church with its 

2 A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium: The Filioque Controversy in the Patriarchate of 
Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289) (New York, 1983); revised ed., Crestwood, NY, 
1996. Of course, John MeyendorfF s landmark monograph, A Study ofGregory Palamas 
(London, 1964), is the classic example of a “justifiable reaction” to the then existing west¬ 
ern opposition to Byzantine theology in general, and Gregory Palamas in particular; see 
also this authors comments in “Mount Athos in the Fourteenth Century: Spiritual and 
Intellectual Legacy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 42(1988): 157-65 at 163. 

3 B. Schultze, “Patriarch Gregorios II. Von Cyprern fiber das Filioque,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 51(1985): 163-87. 

4 The bibliography on Lyons is vast. The classic study is by B. Roberg, Die Union 
zwischen der griechischen und der lateinischen Kirche auf dem II. Konzil von Lyon 
(1274) (Bonn, 1964). 

5 John Behr, The Nicene Faith (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2004), 2:379. 

6 J. Alberigo, ed., Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta (Basel, 1962), 290; for the Byz¬ 
antine translation of this anathema, see V. Laurent and J. Darrouzes, eds., Dossiergrec 
de IVnion deLyon (1273-1277) (Paris, 1976), 324-25. 
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irrevocable dogmatic importance soon became a sustained symbol 
of division. 7 An explosion, it is fair to say, was foreordained. 8 All 
in all, the Byzantine reaction was never about trivial theological 
technicalities or a quarrel over words. 9 Nor was it in the end, as 
sometimes charged, the result of some ingrained, “atavistic” taste 
for faultfinding. 10 These particular details, it is worth adding, were 
also forcefully pressed home twenty-five years ago. 

Fittingly, the above mentioned recent scholarship, which centers 
on the late 1200s, has a wider chronological scope and, importantly, 
concentrates on several key participants, including the intransigent 
pro-unionist patriarch John XI Bekkos (1275-82), and the "perfect 
polymath” 11 and monk-scholar, Nicephoros Blemmydes (1197— 
1269). What is striking about these individuals, along with Gregory 
II, is that they actively participated in the political and religious 
life of the empire and even favored theological dialogue with the 
Latins. Each in his own way sought to soar beyond the distracting 
dissonance unleashed by the Filioque . They were at any rate rarely 
chiefly confrontational. Their solutions to the modification of the 
creed, as it applies to the divine mystery, have actually been described 
as "non-Photian” in essence; which is to say, they refused to confine 
themselves to Photios’ ninth-century polemic with its well-known 

7 W. Cardinal Kasper, “The Renewal of Pneumatology in Contemporary Catholic 
Life and Theology: Toward a Rapprochement between East and West,” in D. Don¬ 
nelly, ed., The Holy Spirit , the Church and Christian Unity (Louvain, 2005), 9-34 

8 The religious diplomacy of the emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos famously backfired 
with unexpected violent opposition. The characterization of that resistance by a lead¬ 
ing scholar in the field as a Byzantine “Watergate” and a “desacralization” of the impe¬ 
rial office are by no means overdrawn. See G. Dagron, “Byzance et l’Union,” in 1274 . 
Annee charniere: Mutations et Continuites (Paris, 1977), 191-207 at 196. The em¬ 
peror in the end was declared apostate and denied proper burial when he died, in 1282. 

9 Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , xi-xii (Preface). See also the hugely valuable guide 
on the subject by A. Edward Siecienski, Filioque. History of a Doctrinal Controversy 
(Oxford, 2010); this new substantive survey (a veritable Who’s Who on the subject), 
manages to weave together a timely tapestry that is credible and accessible; it is also 
short on confessional bias or polemical misrepresentation. For a review, see Catholic 
Historical Review 97(2011) 343-45. 

10 The point is justly emphasized by Blanchet, “La question de TUnion,” 45. 

11 S. Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renaissance (Cambridge, 1970), 55. 
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emphasis on the primordial coming-into-being of the Spirit from 
the eternal Father alone, and its temporal mission by the Son. 
Unsurprisingly, their impact on subsequent Byzantine theology was 
to prove substantial. 

For all these reasons, while it may be too much to speak of a 
renaissance in late Byzantine theology, the new research centered on 
this controversial trio marks a positive shift and deserves attention. 12 
What follows is a brief examination and analysis of this literature 
and its specific focus. It does not pretend to any comprehensiveness. 
Complete coverage is impossible within the confines of this 
summary survey. Given the pivotal role played in this debate by 
Patriarch Gregory II, it makes sense to begin with him. In reality, 
the recognition of his viewpoint at the Council of Blachernae was 
a historic summing up of the discussion, resulting in a creatively 
deeper definition and elaboration of the Orthodox doctrine on the 
eternal procession. 13 The councils doctrinal definition, or tomos , 
was itself written by Gregory. 

For starters, the debate at Blachernae centered broadly on 
those pneumatological formulations of the Church Fathers which 
describe the procession as being “from the Father through the Son ” 
Such texts were long viewed by the Latins and the unionist camp 
led by Bekkos as being equal to the Filioque : “through” the Son 
was the same as proceeding “from” the Son. Predictably, the Latins 
ipso facto rarely missed an opportunity to criticize the Christian 
East of ignoring its own tradition. And they often interpreted the 
Orthodox opposition to the added clause, as implying rejection 
of any permanent, eternal, relationship existing between the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Their ultimate goal, it seems, was to prove the 
orthodoxy of the Latin faith by means of the Greek Church Fathers. 

Much of this discussion was, to some extent, familiar material. 
Similar phrases had surfaced at Nicaea, in the 1230s, in debates 
with visiting Latin friars, in which Blemmydes himself was at 

12 For a more optimistic view, see Mark Drew, Contacts 216 (Oct.-Dec. 2006): 529-37. 

13 D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom 
(Cambridge, 2004), 218; Blanchet, “La question de l’Union,” 46. 
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times involved. Still, the formulation “through the Son” resisted 
resolution, the crass criticism of Latin propaganda notwithstanding. 
Historical realism matters here. The Byzantines doubtless felt that 
they were under attack and feared yielding to the Latins. The century, 
after all, had opened with a pervasive sense of Byzantine decline: the 
Fourth Crusade (1204), with its ongoing political and ecclesiastical 
colonialism, continued to define reality for the Byzantine Church 
and what remained of the empire. But there were other causes as 
well. The way theological questions were being handled certainly 
should shoulder some of the blame. The prevailing quest for 
patristic proof texts—used to refute opponents—was sadly rarely 
recognized for what it was, namely, a redundant exercise. As an 
appeal to the Fathers, arguably, it seldom led to real solutions. The 
procedure ultimately was a text-collecting expedition, resulting 
in the same old counter-arguments. Still, its popularity among 
polemicists and conservative members of the Byzantine clergy, in 
general, is well-attested. 

As we should expect, this resort to past authorities was hugely 
reinforced by Photios’ familiar refutation of the Latin doctrine: any 
progression of the Spirit by the Son was on the level of the economy 
only, involving its temporal mission—never its eternal hypostatic 
derivation. For many churchmen this was effectively the definitive 
rebuttal. 14 To paraphrase the familiar remark about Plato’s impact 
on Europe’s philosophical tradition, everything written about the 
Filioque clause between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries had 
been a series of footnotes to Photios’ benchmark. All hardliners saw 
themselves as its loyal stewards. 15 Anyone seeking to modify it, it 
is fair to say, would have come into open conflict with the rock- 
solid conservatism of its supporters and the weight of tradition. 
Of course, that attitude was just as insular as the prevailing fad of 
text-collecting. 16 To sum up, in the post-Photian Byzantine cultural 

14 Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 114. 

15 M. Orphanos, “Ike Procession of the Holy Spirit According to Saint Photios” 
Theologia 50 (1979): 47-70 (in Greek); Siecienski, Filioque > 100-104. 

16 Michel Stavrou, “L’Esprit Saint procede du Pere par le Fils: L’actualite de la pneuma- 
tologie de Nicephore Blemmydes (13e siecle),” Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic 
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setting neither course was really capable of addressing the problem 
in a deservedly contemporary manner. To repeat, treating the Fathers 
of the Church as a treasury of well-worn quotations was not a 
serious path to theological reflection. The situation, predictably, 
was to prove problematic for both Gregory and Blemmydes. 

It is not my intention to rehearse in detail the doctrinal definition 
of 1285. Several points only call for comment and these will suffice. 
Gregory characteristically remained faithful to doctrinal orthodoxy 
and, as chairman of Blachernae, sought tirelessly to conserve its 
essential outline in the tomos. In particular, he shared with Photios 
the same trinitarian faith based on the eastern patristic tradition and 
the Cappadocian Fathers. According to this vision, the person of the 
Father alone is the eternal source from whom the Spirit derives its 
being; he is the ultimate aition or cause of its existence. 17 The Spirit, 
in sum, does not issue from divine essence, but from a person, the 
Father—the personal hypostatic origin of all divinity. The “one God” 
of Scripture, on whom the Spirit s hypostatic identity and hyparxis 
depend, is the Father—as hypostasis. 18 Overall, that argument, with 
its insistence on the eternal dependence on the Father, was aimed 
at classical western theology and its traditional position that the 
source of divinity is the unity of the una substantia —the one divine 
essence. 19 

Before all else, however, it was directed at Bekkos, who was 
convinced that the Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the 


und Theologie 52 (2005): 130: “Lancrage dans la pensee photienne, joint a la defiance 
envers toute recherche nouvelle, avait eu pour effet dempecher un approfondisse- 
ment de la reflexion theologique sur la relation eternelle entre le Fils et 1’Esprit.” 

17 Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 214, 215; De processione Spiritus Sancti , PG 
142:283A, 299A. 

18 See especially, J. Zizioulas, “The Doctrine of the Trinity: The Significance of the Cap¬ 
padocian Contribution,” in Christoph Schwoebel, ed., Trinitarian Theology Today: 
Essays on Divine Being and Act (Edinburgh, 1995), 44-60 at 54, who argues persua¬ 
sively that the great innovation of the Cappadocian Fathers was to introduce for the 
first time in history the concept of cause, “in order to attach it significantly not to the 
one’ (Gods nature) but to a person, the Father,” 

19 Gary D. Badcock, Light of Truth and Fire of Love. A Theology of the Holy Spirit 
(Grand Rapids, MI, 1997), 82-83. 
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Son —a Patre Filioque . If Father and Son are one divine essence 
or nature, they are of necessity together the causal derivation of 
the Spirit. For Gregory that was in flat conflict with the above 
mentioned patristic principle of the divine “monarchy” of the 
Father, and the hypostatic properties of the other divine persons. 
Trinitarian relational unity, to put it otherwise, is firmly anchored 
in the hypostasis of the Father—the “begetting deity”—rather 
than in the single divine essence insisted by the Latins. There is 
no other aition in divine existence. That is the Father s defining, 
inalienable, characteristic. Hypostatic properties, quite simply, are 
incommunicable. 

That this sort of confusion, involving Gods consubstantiality and 
his tri-personal divine life, sent the Byzantines time and again into 
battle is not surprising. It has in fact been emphasized increasingly 
by many scholars that “the real issue behind the Filioque concerns 
the question whether the ultimate ontological category in theology 
is the person or substance.” 20 Certainly, as far as the Byzantines were 
concerned (to paraphrase Gregory, or Photios for that matter), 
hypostatic existence in the Trinity simply cannot be reduced to 
its essential unity or common essence. Characteristically, that 
was always the controlling idea in the Christian East: personal 
diversity in God must not be “relativized.” 21 As Gregory often 
argued, summarizing Photios, what was at stake was the de facto 
preservation of the hypostatic properties of each divine person. 
On that fundamental point there was clear unanimity among the 
Orthodox—then as well as now. 

To be sure, in the deliberations of 1285 the matter became more 
complicated when the question turned to the clarification of the 

20 J. Zizioulas, “The Teaching of the Second Ecumenical Council on the Holy Spirit in 
Historical and Ecumenical Perspective,” Credo in Spiritum Sanctum (Vatican City, 
1983), 29-54 at 46; see also, John MeyendorfF, “Theology in the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury: Methodological Contrasts,” idem, Rome, Constantinople, Moscow: Historical 
and Theological Studies (Crestwood, NY, 1996), 73-86 at 80; idem, Byzantine Theol¬ 
ogy: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York, 1974), 94: “The question 
was whether tri-personality or consubstantiality was the first and basic content of 
Christian religious experience.” 

21 Ibid. 
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patristic idea of procession “from the Father through the Son ” 
From the outset, the issue was overshadowed by the views of the 
ultra-conservative camp with its Photian approach, which insisted 
on situating the mysterious relationship between the Son and the 
Spirit within the divine economy. As was earlier emphasized, the 
patristic formulation in this context was understood primarily, 
soteriologically, as a reference to the mission of the Spirit in time, 
to its activity in the world. The possibility that it might imply an 
eternal relationship, rather than a temporal sending of the Spirit 
by the incarnate Son, was ignored. The evidence in question, quite 
simply, had nothing to do with the Spirit s eternal emanation into 
being: it was a reference solely to its economic activity within history. 

Still, Gregory was uncomfortable with this traditional exegesis 
and insisted, to repeat, that it was inadequate. It failed to clarify 
what the Fathers of the Church actually meant when they used the 
formula as well as other parallel phrases. A more articulate answer 
was required if the opposition was to be convinced. In other words, 
Gregory was determined to find a solution, and in short order did 
so partly through his thoughtful reading of the patristic evidence 
and Blemmydes. Before long he was to conclude that in addition to 
the obvious economic relationship known to Scripture, there also 
exists a permanent de facto eternal relationship between the Spirit 
and the Son as hypostaseis. That is basically the point enshrined in 
the seemingly equivocal patristic sources. The procession through 
the Son was ultimately not about the Spirits eternal coming-into- 
being, which is from the Father alone, but about the way the Spirit 
exists eternally in relation to the Son. The goal of procession from 
the Father is crucially the Son, on whom the Spirit comes to repose, 
rest, and abide, and through whom it is manifest, revealed, and 
made known before all ages . 

To borrow Gregorys preferred phrase, this act of “eternal 
manifestation” (ekphansis aidios) is procession s revelatory content. It 
concerns the Spirits revelation—how it is made known—and does 
not involve its causal origin, or eternal procession proper. The Spirit 
indeed may exist ( hyparche ) through the Son, but that does not mean 
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that it also has its existence ( echein ten hyparxin) through the Son. 22 
In short, what the Church Fathers meant by their formulations was 
very different from what the western creedal addendum implied. 
As the tomos of 1285 pointedly suggests, the eternal divine act of 
manifestation and illumination was neither an endorsement nor 
justification of Latin theology—Bekkos’ shrill insistence to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Gregorys deft analysis of the Church 
Fathers was, in point of fact and in all essential respects, a resounding 
rejection of Bekkos reading. 

But Patriarch Gregory s pneumatology is original in another sense 
as well. Although the act of manifestation was anterior to creation 
that did not imply that it was unrelated to the Spirit s redemptive 
mission to the created order. The sending forth of the Spirit to the 
world and the Church, as it turns out, is the economic consequence of 
its eternal manifestation. The gifts that are bestowed upon humanity 
by the Son in time—the familiar charismata of the Spirit—are in 
truth equivalent to the eternal manifestation. They are sanctifying 
divine grace. They are distinct from Gods person and essence and 
come to us through or from the Son. 23 As the patriarch memorably 
argues in one of his incisive definitions on the mystery of trinitarian 
relations, “it is because the Spirit proceeds from the Father and is 
inseparably joined to the Son, and is connatural and consubstantial 
with him, that the Son bestows, gives, and sends the Spirit.” 24 
Characteristically, decades before Gregory, his near-contemporary 
Blemmydes had described the Son precisely as being the “dispenser” 
from all eternity {proaionios ) of the Spirit s divine gifts. 25 Crucially, 

22 Tomos, PG 142:240B-C, 243C; DeProcessione Spiritus Sancti , PG 142:275D-276A. 

23 Tomos, PG 142:240C; 243A-B; Apologia, PG 142: 266C. See also G. P. 
Theodoroudis, The Procession of the Holy Spirit in Thirteenth Century Authors (in 
Greek) (Thessalonica, 1990), 150; and V. Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God 
(Crestwood, NY, 1974), 94. 

24 De processione Spiritus Sancti , PG 142:288D. For the translation (here slightly al¬ 
tered), see Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West , 219. For a less graceful translation, see J. 
van Rossum, “Athanasius and the Filioque : Ad Serapionem 1.20 in Nikephoros Blem¬ 
mydes and Gregory of Cyprus,” Studia Patristica 32(1997): 53-59 at 56. 

25 J. A. Munitiz, Nicephori Blemmydae Autobiographia sive Curriculum Vitae nec- 
non Epistula Universalior (Turhout and Louvain, 1984), II, 30. See especially the 
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implicit in Gregorys delicate distinction between procession proper 
and manifestation is the working out of divine grace—its operation 
or exercise both throughout eternity and within time. 

Gregorys achievement was in a way an important shift in the 
long history of the Filioque and Byzantine theology in general. It 
was because of his persistence that the raucous marathon debate, 
which Lyons had famously set in motion a decade before, was given 
closure. But nothing, perhaps, is more illustrative of his success than 
the approval of his tomos by the Council of Blachernae. With this 
conciliar endorsement “the Byzantine Church gave its final definitive 
response to the Filioque” 26 The dogmatic authority, with which 
that clause had been invested at Lyons by Latin scholastic theology, 
was loudly denied. The councils formal approval, importantly, 
was never rescinded. Although the tomos was questioned, and 
denounced even, by some of the patriarchs dependably noisy 
detractors, it survived. 27 What Gregory had to say about God’s 
mode of subsistence as Trinity remained unchanged. It is one of his 
strengths that he did not become the whipping boy of his critics. 
His eventual retirement from office (1289) was conditional and 
voluntary. It was not a formal deposition. 28 

But the patriarchs bona fides as a theologian was also openly 
confirmed in the following century as well. Gregory Palamas 
(1296-1359) had no doubt about the validity of Blachernae and 
adopted key elements of its theology. The inherent importance of 
Gregory’s approach turned out to be an advance signpost pointing 
to the later Palamite synthesis, and the doctrine of uncreated 
divine grace. 29 Like Gregory II, Palamas “offered the Byzantines a 

emphasis placed on the “interconnectedness” between Christology and pneumatol- 
ogy by Boris Bobrinskoy, “The indwelling of the Spirit in Christ. ‘Pneumatic Chris- 
tology’ in the Cappadocian Fathers,” SVTQ 28.1 (1984): 49-65; what is asserted 
about the activity of the Holy Spirit always must be firmly grounded on the mystery 
of Christ himself (p. 50). 

26 Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West , 218. 

27 See the detailed summary statement in Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 139-80. 

28 Ibid., 181-87. 

29 See the recent remarks by I. D. Polemis, “Nikephoros Blemmydes and Gregory 
Palamas,” in A. Rigo, ed., Gregorio Palamas e oltre: Studi e documenti sulle contro - 
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constructive alternative to the prevailing unionist and conservative 
tendencies of his contemporaries, keeping alive the via media 
established by Maximus the Confessor and Gregory of Cyprus.” 30 
In all, the patriarch’s attempt to jump-start a stalled debate was to 
influence subsequent theology in a deeply significant way; it was 
his shadow that was to loom largest in the 1300s, rather than 
Blemmydes’ or Bekkos.’ A century later after Palamas, the patriarch 
would be extolled by Gennadios Scholarios, as being equal to the 
great authorities of the past who had written on the procession. 31 

All the same, to repeat, Patriarch Gregory stands side by side 
with the other theologians that have been mentioned. To see him 
as a lone pioneer as the century waned, blazing a new trail single- 
handed would not do; he must be set in the midst of their company, 
rather than in some imagined theological playground of his making. 
As has been argued, his work was a sweeping rejection of Bekkos’ 
apologetic agenda. The two represented opposing sides. Blemmydes, 
by contrast, was Gregory’s pivotal influential presence to his 
theological development. A recent comprehensive reassessment of 
Blemmydes’ theological output has shed much needed light on this 
connection. The reappraisal is the work of Professor Michel Stavrou 
of St Sergius Theological Institute, in Paris. It includes, inter alia, 
a detailed narrative of Blemmydes’ life, a summary of his trinitarian 
theology and, more importantly, critical editions of his theological 
treatises. It is in all, to put it simply, a tidy bundle of good things. 

versie teologiche delXIVsecolo bizantino (Florence, 2004), 179-89 at 186; Blanchet, 
“La question de l’Union,” 46; and Drew, 537: “Cette doctrine [Palamite] fournit le 
contexte pour le lien que la theologie orthodoxe etablit entre le Fils et FEsprit dans les 
relations trinitaires. Elle fut canonisee, certes, bien apres la mort de Bekkos, mais elle 
etait deja en formation en son temps dans les ecrits de Blemmydes et de Gregoire de 
Chypre.” See also Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 193-94; idem, “Gregory Palamas 
at the Council of Blachernae, 1351” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 10, n.l 
(1969): 333-32 at 338-39, for a translation of Palamas’ little-known Confession. For 
a summary, written with elegance and precision, see M. Angold, “Byzantium and 
the West 1204-1453,” idem, Eastern Christianity (The Cambridge History of the 
Church, vol. 5) (Cambridge, 2006, 53-78 at 61. 

30 Siecienski, Filioque , 147. 

31 L. Petit, X.A. Siderides, M. Jugie, eds., CEuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios , 
8 vols. (Paris, 1930), 3:127. 
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Four of these texts were published recently as a single volume in 
the well-known Sources Chretiennes series; they are accompanied by 
a perceptive critical commentary and accurate translations. Among 
these texts is a key theological study addressed to the Emperor 
Theodore II Lascaris. 32 A second volume in the same series, due to 
appear shortly, will contain six additional tracts. Moreover, a new 
edition ofBlemmydes’ analysis of the phrase “through the Son” (sent 
to archbishop James of Bulgaria), was published separately several 
years ago in Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 33 Add to that, finally, 
Stavrou’s two valuable summary papers, containing information 
found in his doctoral dissertation and the volume mentioned 
above. 34 To crown it all, the author brings special strengths to his 
subject by his ability to move comfortably and decisively among this 
difficult Greek material. When this groundbreaking critical edition 
is concluded it will be readable, reliable, and definitive as well. 

As was suggested earlier, approaches to the phrase “through the 
Son” remained relatively unchanged after the discussions of the 
1230s. The formula continued to be viewed by its none-too-friendly 
critics as a dangerous land mine and was, as such, best ignored or 
avoided. Repeating what Photios had written sufficed. Venturing 
outside this staunchly conservative consensus was not an option. 
For his part, Blemmydes viewed such attitudes as appallingly trivial, 
“laughable even, and deplorable.” He was, it seems, never tongue- 
tied when opposed, and he said as much by expressing his dismay 
in two carefully crafted letters he addressed to James of Bulgaria 
and Theodore II, respectively. It is in these documents—dated 
1255-56—that he reasoned clearly, unassailably, that the phrase 

32 Nicephore Blemmydes oeuvres theologiques. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et 
notes,\o\l (= Sources Chretiennes, 517) (Paris, 2007). 

33 “Le premier traite sur la procession du Saint-Esprit de Nicephore Blemmydes. 
Presentation, edition critique et traduction annotee,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
67(2001): 39-141 (text: 76-141). 

34 “Le theologien Nicephore Blemmydes (1197-v. 1269), figure de contradiction entre 
Orthodoxes et Latinophrones,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 74(2008): 165-79; 
and the article in the Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Tbeologie cited in note 
15. The dissertation (University of Paris-Sorbonne, 2004) is entitled La doctrine 
trinitaire de Nicephore Blemmydes (1197-v. 1269). 
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in question was actually irreproachable. Despite its absence in 
Scripture and the creed, its legitimacy was attested not only by 
several patristic texts, but by an ecumenical council (Nicaea II), 
which implicitly ratified it, in 787. 35 Then, too, no Church Father 
or council had ever suggested that the formulation was false or 
heretical. For all these reasons, it could not be ignored or rejected. 
Quite the opposite: it insistently demanded explanation. 

Building on this conviction Blemmydes nevertheless argued that 
the bedrock Photian notion of the monarchy of the Father, which 
the Filioque seemed to threaten, had to be maintained. The Spirit 
proceeds solely from the Father—the single source of the divine 
Being. As for the procession through the Son, enshrined in the 
patristic evidence, that was a different matter altogether. It did not 
involve causality in anyway. The Spirit, on the contrary, is said to 
exist through the Son because it reposes on him as divine grace. 
This grace, radiance, or energy (it is often so described in patristic 
texts), shines forth eternally from the Father through the Son to 
the Spirit. 36 The Sons role, in consequence, is that of donor or giver 
of the Spirit—understood as grace. That this is also relevant to the 
Spirit s mission in human history, or activity in time, goes without 
saying. Contrary to what Photios’ partisans long believed, this is 
decidedly not a temporal reality only. 

In broad outline, to summarize, Blemmydes was suggesting that 
this line of reasoning was unimpeachable and had to be confessed 
as such. The Filioque could not be acknowledged as legitimate 

35 Letter to Theodore II in Nicephore Blemmydes , 312, 310 (text); see also the discus¬ 
sion in Freiburger Zeitschrift , 133; and in N. Ioannidis, Nikephoros Blemmydes and 
His Teaching of the Procession of the Holy Spirit (Athens, 2006), 272-73, and 151-52 
(for a slightly different dating of the two texts). The title of this handsome, substan¬ 
tial volume is oddly misleading: only about seventy of its three hundred plus pages 
are devoted to Blemmydes teaching of the procession. That Blemmydes was a compli¬ 
cated man, a “cantankerous neurotic” even, who often found himself in hot water as a 
result of his odd personality is well-known, see J. A. Munitiz, “Self-canonization: The 
‘Partial Account’ of Nicephoros Blemmydes,” in S. Hackel, ed., The Byzantine Saint 
(London, 1981), 164-68; and M. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under 
the Comnenoi, 1081-1261 (Cambridge, 1995), 554-60. 

36 Cf. “Le premier traite sur la procession,” 56. 
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without this admission. By any account, accepting the western 
addition to the original version of the creed in the fixed, explicit 
sense of causality was inadmissible, even untenable. Despite what 
the Latins and Bekkos were to claim later, the two formulas per Filio 
and Filioque were not interchangeable in terms of meaning. 37 Taken 
all in all, although more could be said of Blemmydes’ compelling 
interpretation, the above synopsis handily illustrates several key 
features of Professor Stavrous impressive thesis. 

First and foremost, perhaps, is the conviction that Blemmydes 
was never a defender of the Filioque. If anything, Stavrou decisively 
demonstrates that Bekkos’ subsequent assertions regarding the 
Greek and Latin formulations were the complete diametric opposite 
of Blemmydes’ analysis. 38 What was later declared gospel truth by 
Bekkos and his unionist circle is not supported by the evidence. 39 
The complete identity of doctrine that is allegedly reflected in the 
divergent formulas is false. This charge, undeniably, is all-important: 
it pointedly demonstrates that Bekkos’ attempt (and the modern 
authorities who follow him) to appropriate Blemmydes to his cause 
was based on a fiction. As Stavrou observes tartly, just precisely how 
Bekkos managed to arrive at such a reading of Blemmydes remains 
a mystery! 40 Bekkos, to be sure, was familiar with Blemmydes’ 
collection of patristic proof texts. On that point there is no doubt. 
That he had also grasped the true significance of their seemingly 
abstract argument is unlikely. If Bekkos’ “superficial interpretation” 
achieved anything it was to serve the Byzantine emperor’s ephemeral 
unionist goals. 41 

37 See Stavrou s lengthy discussion in Nicephore Blemmydes , 107-9 (Introduction). 

38 “L’Esprit Saint procede du Pere,” 142; Nicephore Blemmydes , 133. 

39 “Le theologien Nicephore Blemmydes,” 173. 

40 Ibid., 177; Nicephore Blemmydes , 119. 

41 Ibid., 107; and “Le theologien Nicephore Blemmydes,” 169 note 2. As a consequence 
of this analysis, Stavrou does not subscribe to those scholarly assessments that con¬ 
tinue to insist that Blemmydes’ pneumatology was characterized by a certain tell¬ 
ing tentativeness; as such, it was ultimately pro-Latin, suspect or ambivalent. See 
especially the different views expressed by Theodoroudis, The Procession of the Holy 
Spirit in Thirteenth Century Authors\ and more recently by N. Ioannidis, Nikephoros 
Blemmydes and His Teaching of the Procession t 300,301,302. According to Ioannidis, 
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One additional point that Stavrou seeks to tackle involves 
Patriarch Gregory’s “direct dependence” on Blemmydes. The author 
calls attention to the fact that the patriarch was not the first to study 
either critically or dispassionately the contentious formulas and the 
Filioque . Nor was he the first to propose an alternative, acceptable, 
Orthodox interpretation to the Latins. And he was by no means the 
only writer to challenge Photios’ authority. To be sure, Blemmydes’ 
putative priority handily wins on these points overall. But the author 
also establishes direct derivations in phraseology (found in Gregory) 
that originate with Blemmydes. Parallels to the phase “eternal 
manifestation,” as well as to the suggestive distinction between 
“having existence” and “existing,” 42 have been identified by Stavrou. 
This is obviously valuable information and lends support to the 
author’s conviction that Blemmydes remained decisively Orthodox. 
Blemmydes’ links, crucially, are to the Council of Blachernae and to 
Patriarch Gregory, rather than to Bekkos and his sympathizers. 

Still, it bears repeating that many scholars have been aware of 
Gregorys dependence on the theologian from Nicaea. It must 
not be supposed that the relationship was somehow kept under 
wraps. 43 Even the patriarch’s own contemporaries—the historian 
George Pachymeres, for instance—knew or presumed as much. This 
included, arguably, even those who opposed Gregory’s own tomos. 
Ultimately, then, although the patriarch never openly acknowledged 
his dependence on Blemmydes (in the tomos , say), it is unlikely he 
was being deliberately disingenuous. As John Meyendorff memorably 
suggested fifty years ago, the formula “eternal manifestation” was not 
in actual fact “an innovation in Byzantine theology; very similar 
terms can be found in the discussions dealing with the negotiations 

although Blemmydes’ attachment to the Greek Fathers was both “profound and ab¬ 
solute,” his theology was essentially vacillating. Although he did not accept the Latin 
viewpoint in its totality, he embraced the idea that the Son participates in the proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit into being; in consequence of this hedging, both sides found 
his views untenable. “His teaching could be listed formally as wavering between two 
opinions, which in the end neither the Orthodox nor the Latins were able to accept.” 

42 “Le premier traite sur la procession” 92,102 (text). 

43 Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 23,25. 
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at Nymphaion, in 1234, under the Patriarch Germanos II. Gregory 
of Cyprus did no more than develop this conception in several of his 

• ♦ »44 

writings. 

Stavrou, to be fair, is doubtless aware of Meyendorff’s broad 
assessment, not to mention the fact that Gregorys exegesis at 
Blachernae was by no means a parrot-like repetition or duplication of 
Blemmydes. As Stavrou himself tacitly quips in a bon mot, Blemmydes 
had his own de facto “posthumous triumph.” 45 And that apparently 
sufficed both for the council and its presiding officer. Further fanfare 
and other parades beyond that “triumph” were, it seems, unnecessary. 
Equally, Stavrou knows that Blemmydes in these same decades also 
had other Orthodox supporters. And these individuals never felt 
the need to conceal their approval. In all, on this point, although the 
probative force of Stavrous argument seems compelling, in the end 
it is not conclusive. This is, of course, a relatively minor reproach and 
pales in comparison with Professor Stavrous overall achievement. 
Thanks to his careful reading of the evidence, the precise nature and 
extent of Blemmydes’ influence and importance is no longer in doubt. 

Although Blemmydes died in 1269, which is to say just before 
the Council of Lyons and the perfect storm that soon followed, 
his theological valuation of the procession remained influential. Its 
impact is epitomized neatly by the divergent paths taken by the two 
patriarchs—Gregory II of Cyprus and John XI Bekkos—after they 
had read Blemmydes. It is this “decisive bifurcation” 46 that has been 
sketched and identified in broad outline in the preceding pages. 
Still, Bekkos’ contribution deserves further scrutiny; it was, after all, 
mentioned mainly in relation to the other theologians. Fortunately, 
a new timely profile of the patriarch by Alexandra Riebe 47 recendy 

44 A Study of Gregory Palamas , 13-14. 

45 “L’Esprit Saint procede du Pere,” 119. What is more, Gregory in his own autobi¬ 
ography refers to Blemmydes with praise and enthusiasm; see Papadakis, Crisis in 
Byzantium , 38-39. 

46 “Theology in the Thirteenth Century” 82, 

47 Rom in Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel: Patriarch Johannes XL Bekkos als Vertei- 
diger der Kirchenunion von Lyon (1274) (Wiesbaden, 2005). See the reviews in 
Speculum 83, n.3 (2008): 739-41 and Contacts 216 (Oct.-Dec.2006): 529-37 by 
A. Papadakis and Mark Drew respectively. 
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made such scrutiny simpler. As an ambitious assessment of the 
determinedly unyielding hierarch, who died disgraced in exile, in 
1296, it is a welcome addition to the available secondary literature. 
The detailed analysis of Bekkos’ numerous apologetic tracts, 
correspondence with popes, and the writings he addressed to his 
anti-unionist clergy from his perch at the patriarchate, as well as his 
reading of Blemmydes and Gregory, to say nothing of his approach 
to ecclesiology, is exemplary. In all, there is no comparable study 
to set side by side this study. True, two shorter Greek monographs 
exist on Bekkos and are known to Riebe. 48 But they are older, and 
their scope and intent is very different from her more engaging and, 
to repeat, far more comprehensive contribution. 

To an unusual degree, the new volume fills a genuine void on 
Bekkos, who for too long lacked an impartial biography. As it is, one 
of the author’s explicit aims was to evaluate Bekkos’ career without the 
customary confessional bias, with which it has been routinely treated 
by Roman Catholic and Orthodox historiography. Famously, Catholic 
scholars have been swift to mythologize the patriarch and, with their 
setded prejudice, even to imagine him as one of their own, while the 
Orthodox often have been unconditional in their condemnation of his 
open defense ofthe union of Lyons and th z Filioque.® All the same, it is to 
some extent regrettable that the author was unable to take advantage of 
Stavrou’s critical editions and fresh commentary. She has had to depend 
on the older edition of Blemmydes’ texts with their occasional assorted 
deficiencies and shortcomings. Understandably, some of Stavrou’s work 
appeared too late for inclusion in her full-scale portrait, but his earlier 
publications, perhaps, should have been considered. 

As we should expect, Riebe s analysis is especially helpful in 

48 A. D. Zotos .John Bekkos: Patriarch of Constantinople , New Rome, the Latinophrone 
(in Greek) (Athens, 1920); N. Xexakis, John Bekkos and His Theological Views (in 
Greek) (Athens, 1981). 

49 For a positive Orthodox exception, see Sergius Bulgakovs The Comforter (Grand 
Rapids, MI, 2004), 102-3, who suggests that the patriarch possessed great moral 
courage, and even “stood head and shoulders above” his contemporaries. On the 
other hand, it is unlikely Bulgakov was familiar with Bekkos’ work: much of his ar¬ 
gument seems to be based on I. E. Troikskij s late-nineteenth-century articles and 
translations (in Russian). 
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explaining Bekkos’ theological evolution, his eager preaching of the 
Latin gospel and dependence on Blemmydes. The patriarchs choice 
of patristic proof texts do, indeed, depend on the latter. What was 
previously an assumption is now certain. 50 (It is notable that Bekkos 
like his contemporaries seemingly suffered from the same “patristic 
talmudism” [to borrow Bulgakovs phrase], by being himself an avid 
text-collector.) Still, as we have seen, to paraphrase his opponents, 
in terms of meaning Bekkos preferred his own inflammatory 
interpretation. He conveniently brushed aside Blemmydes’ and 
Gregorys reading of the Orthodox theology of the single eternal 
procession as being from the Father alone. Their solutions, for his 
part, were largely a piece of pointless cleverness. As far as he was 
concerned, the prepositions “through” and “from” meant that the 
Son plays a role in the procession of the Spirit; both phrases, quite 
simply, were identical, equivalent, expressions of the same theological 
truth. Clearly, what Blemmydes had to say was irrelevant. 

Riebe summarizes Bekkos’ creative realignment of the evidence by 
concurring with his conviction that the Son’s role in the procession 
is that of causal intermediary or “mediator” even as the Father 
remains “the one and true source of being for the Holy Spirit.” 51 
According to Bekkos, that is the meaning the Greek Church Fathers 
had chosen to attach to the formula through the Son. Why his 
contemporaries refused to accept this interpretation has already been 
emphasized. Suffice it to say only that, the Orthodox, to borrow a 
phrase, purposefully and determinedly preferred to approach the 
problem “in a very trinitarian context.” 52 What concerns the eternal 
intra-trinitarian hypostatic life of God, to say it once more, cannot 
be confused with consubstantiality or soteriology. Resisting or 
refuting texts by counter-texts or forcing different prepositions into 
alignment solved litde. In brief, Riebe effectively ignores the fact that 
the patriarch’s theology really leaned to the lightweight, and with 

50 Rom in Gemeinschaji mit Konstantinopel , 217-35. 

51 Ibid., 341. 

52 G. Wainwright, “The Holy Spirit,” James D.G. Dunn, ed., The Cambridge Companion 
to Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1997), 273-97 (here 289). 
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cheerful confidence even claims that Bekkos’ explosive reading of the 
patristic evidence is an “eloquent defense” 53 of the Filioque . 

Of course, whether this is a vote for hagiography is for the reader 
to decide. 54 In general, on the evidence at least, there seems to be 
little reason for this high praise. The remarkable rebuke leveled at 
Bekkos’ tedious theological bombast at Blachernae by Gregory II 
and others (to say nothing of his tendentious take on the history 
of the Photian schism), must not be ignored. The tomos of 1285, 
despite its obligatory polemical edge, has endured and is sustained 
as Orthodox tradition. Bekkos’ solution, in contrast, was denied 
such approval not only in 1285, but in 1439 as well, after its short¬ 
lived fame at the Council of Florence. 55 Beyond this, there is 
Stavrou’s overall research to consider; what it reveals about Bekkos 
as a unionist patriarch in general, and his reading of Blemmydes 
in particular, is hugely relevant and to the point. Stavrou makes 
a persuasive case, and this must be added to the equation in any 
assessment of the patriarch’s passionate commitment to unionism 
and the ill-advised battle he chose to wage against his own clergy. 
In summary, Riebe’s interpretation is dangerously oversimplified. 
In truth, Bekkos’ defense, however articulate, proved—and here 
is the crucial point—ineffective, illusory, and in the end certainly 
counter-productive for its declared goal. 

Squarely within this question of Bekkos’ effectiveness as a 
theologian lies Riebe’s attempt to dismiss the charge of Latino - 
phronia routinely leveled against him. Given the patriarch’s 
approach to the Filioque , this slightly subversive suggestion seems 
completely wrong. The author, in general, ignores the fact that this 
label was clumsily bestowed on anyone who might be only mildly 
sympathetic to the Latins. Pro-Latin feelings as a rule differed 
widely. But besides this, Riebe herself provides compelling evidence 

5 3 Rom in Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel, 341. 

34 Ibid., 275,315. 

55 A. Papadakis, The Christian East and the Rise of the Papacy: The Church 1071-1453 
(Crestwood, NY, 1994), 401-2. On the lengthy 1439 debates and their aftermath 
see, in particular, Siecienski, Filioque , 151-72; and the more detailed narrative of J. 
Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1959), 121-269. 
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against her proposal. 56 Bekkos we are told was convinced that the 
East-West schism was the result of human failure and theological 
misunderstanding and, in the end, had no theological foundation. 57 
(This highly questionable approach to the history of the schism may 
explain the patriarchs bitter denunciation of both Gregory and St 
Photios.) 58 But this is, by and large, what most Latin sympathizers 
would have also maintained! To say it once more, the author seems 
to be unaware that the tag (as it was used by the Byzantines), was a 
relatively ill-defined commonplace. 

On this same question and far more telling still, is Riebe’s 
revealing analysis of Bekkos’ correspondence with Rome. The 
exchange, to be brief, clearly indicates that Bekkos was willing to 
accept the papal doctrine of the plenitudo potestatis . 59 Even if this 
ecclesiological stand, as the author rightly states, was for politically 
expedient reasons, a matter before all else of political calculation, 
say, it is also again clear evidence of Latinophronia and religious 
capitulation. Byzantine Latinophrones were well-known for precisely 
such reasoning and such submission. As I have noted elsewhere, 
the aristocrat Demetrios Kydones readily comes to mind, as does 
another convert to the Roman faith, the equally famous, Barlaam 
the Calabrian; on this issue they were Bekkos’ later ideological 
kin. 60 And, of course, there were others. 

It is true, Riebe insists that Bekkos’ ecclesiology was mainly 
Orthodox, and she is probably right. Acceptance by Bekkos of Lyons 
and the Filioque did not automatically imply for him recognition of 
Rome’s claims to supreme, universal jurisdiction over the Byzantine 
Church. Church unity, for his part, meant first and foremost the 
acceptance of Rome into the fellowship of the Orthodox Church— 
as an equal or compeer. Ecclesiastical union was never about 
submission, but about Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel —neither 

56 On this point, see also the review in Speculum 83, n.3 (2008): 740. 

57 Riebe, Rom in Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel , 195-96. 

58 For Bekkos’ views of Gregory: PG 141: 865A, 868AB, and 896B. See also Theodor- 
oudis. The Procession of the Holy Spirit in Thirteenth Century Authors, 123. 

59 Riebe, Rom in Gemeinschaft mit Konstantinopel , 208. 

60 Speculum 83, n.3 (2008): 740. 
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more nor less. Reconciliation, in other words, would involve 
communion between equal churches above all. This is well and 
good. After all, it was sound orthodox ecclesiology, then and now. 61 

And yet this, too, is singularly odd for an obvious reason, of which 
the author is doubtless aware. It is, quite simply, difficult to believe 
that Bekkos was ignorant of the papacy’s decades-old ecclesiology 
of ‘return.” The documentary evidence—both Greek and Latin— 
is very clear: church unity for the thirteenth-century papacy is in 
these texts starkly exposed as being synonymous with submission 
or, as many a pope put it, as a return to the “ark of salvation.” To 
believe that Bekkos, who had traveled widely as ambassador for 
Michael VIII Palaiologos, was actually clueless about the papacy’s 
aims regarding unionism, borders on the incredulous. As a matter 
of historical fact, the papacy’s rigid views were bitterly controversial 
in the Byzantine world, and could not have been unknown to a 
former imperial emissary. As a western sympathizer, Bekkos would 
have been aware that his Gemeinschaji ecclesiology would have been 
dismissed at Rome without a hearing or comment. 

Bekkos, then, was a Latinophron , his traditional ecclesiology 
notwithstanding. He knew that Western and Orthodox approaches 
to church structure were essentially irreconcilable. And yet, he 
persisted, as did most Latin sympathizers. Riebe even suggests that 
Bekkos believed unequivocally, even passionately, in the validity of 
the union of Lyons. (This is not surprising. As a truism, it has long 
been a staple of the scholarly literature; on many points it is not really 
difficult to spot what Bekkos was about.) And in Riebe’s own words, 
he did so “with perfect sincerity,” despite the personal humiliation 
and long imprisonment he endured. But does this explain the 
inconsistency involved? Perhaps, just perhaps, in the process, Bekkos’ 
penchant for righteousness had managed to confuse him. 

61 For the ecclesiological polarity, see A. Papadakis, “The Byzantines and the Rise of 
the Papacy: Points for Reflection, 1204-1453,” in M. Hinterberger and C. Schabel, 
eds., Greeks , Latins , and Intellectual History, 1204-1500 (Recherches de Theologie 
et Philosophic Medievales, Bibliotheca 11) (Leuven, 2011) 19-42; idem, “The Rise 
of the Papacy: A Historical Overview,” in Primacy , Conciliarity, and Unity of the 
Church (The Holy Metropolis of Piraeus, 2011) 183-95 (in Greek). 
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In conclusion, the literature surveyed briefly in this paper, to say 
it once more, was chosen chiefly for its broader chronological span 
and for its close consideration of late thirteenth-century Byzantine 
theology. Its story plainly turns on a triangle. Beside Gregory II 
of Cyprus stand Nicephoros Blemmydes and John XI Bekkos. 
I have, in consequence, focused only on those texts that are recent, 
comprehensive, and inclusive of this important group of three. 62 
And this is for deservedly justifiable reasons that I have noted. If 
anything, all three theologians have long been a battleground of 
scholarly opinion for their different approaches to the trinitarian 
mystery. Despite their commonality of aim—their commendable 
goal was to heal the schism—controversy continues to surround 
them. But so does interest and curiosity about their achievement. 

Beyond this, however, it should be able to attract the serious 
ecumenist as well, involved as he is in the ongoing business of 
building bridges. Although some unanimity does exist on the 
canonical restitution of a standard common creed, without the 
controversial clause, a clear consensus view on the more fundamental 
theological underpinnings of the problem has not yet surfaced. 63 
That said, perhaps, in any future ecumenical resumption of the 
debate, the renewed focus on late thirteenth-century Byzantine 
theology, may prove useful. Revealingly, on this point the recent 
formal declaration of the North American Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological Consultation agrees. 64 One of its suggestions is that 

62 The modern Greek studies mentioned in several notes above (no. 23, 35,48) do not 
conform to the intention or aim of this paper and, as such, were not discussed in 
detail. This does not imply that they are unimportant; they deserve a special study 
of their own. As Professor Evangelos Chrysos of the University of Athens recently, 
wryly, observed, publications in Modern Greek, alas, remain virtually “unnoticed in 
scholarly discourse.” See E. Chrysos, “1054: Schism?,” in Cristianita d’Occidente e 
Cristianita d’Oriente (secoli vi-xi) 2 vols. (Spoleto, 2004), 1: 547-67 at 547. A recent 
case in point is Siecienski, Filioque , which is apparently unaware of this literature. 

63 For a good summary of the status of the question, see W. Cardinal Kasper, “The 
Renewal of Pneumatology”; also Siecienski, Filioque, 193-215; and, above all, “The 
Filioque: A Church-Dividing Issue? An Agreed Statement of the North Ameri¬ 
can Orthodox-Catholic Theological Consultation (October 25, 2003),” SVTQ 48 
(2004): 93-123. 

64 Ibid. 
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“the status of later councils” that dealt with the issue (Blachernae 
and the creative achievement of Gregory II is surely among these), 
calls for further critical investigation and examination. This is not 
some pointless proposal. Gregory II, after all, has been pushed into 
history’s backbenches far too long. As was suggested twenty-five 
years ago, it is time his real legacy be given its due, and “posterity’s 
obligation” realized. 65 


65 Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium , 10. 
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Essential Bulgakov: His Ideas about 
Sophia, the Trinity, and Christ 

Nikolai Sakharov 

Bulgakov is one of the most famous amongst Russian theologians, 
though his theological legacy 1 has yet to be appropriated by the 
Christian world. However even now, when the first attempts are 
being made to assess his overall contribution to Christian theol¬ 
ogy, he emerges as a theologian of a world-wide significance, whose 
teaching is not confined to the Orthodox Church alone. The revival 
of interest in Bulgakov s thought in recent years is a sign of great 
hope that his legacy will one day take its proper place as a guideline 
for many generations of Christian theologians to come. 

Sergei Nikolaevich Bulgakov—biographical notes 

For our purpose here we shall limit his biographical details to the 
turning points which mark his theological formation. 2 He was bom 
in 1871 in a Russian province, studied law, then taught at the universi¬ 
ties of Kiev and then Moscow 1906-1911. In his youth Bulgakov was a 
Marxist, but his sudden profound experiences of direct encounter with 
the Divine Reality determined his return to Christianity. 

Still a lecturer on political economy, Bulgakov was becoming 
increasingly disappointed with Marxism. The more he studied Marx, 
the deeper grew his repugnance for Marx’s ideas. This transition 

1 For the full bibliography of Bulgakov s works see K. Naumov, Bibliographie des oeu¬ 
vres de Serge Bulgakov (Paris, 1984). 

2 For Bulgakovs biography see Bulgakov S., Aemoduozpafimeacue 3 aMemicu (Paris, 
1946); “M 3 AHeBHHKa,” BecmnuK Pyccicozo Xpucmuauocozo AeuweHusi 129 (1979): 
237-68; N. Antonov, Pyccicue ceemacue 6ozocaobu u ux peAuzuo 3 Ho-o 6 u^ecmeeHuoe 
Mupoco 3 ept^auue , vol. 1 (St Petersburg, 1912), 209-90. L. Zander, “Vater Sergius Bui- 
gakoffT InternationaleKirchlicheZeitschrift 36 (1946): 17-30. S. Swierkosz, L’Eglise 
visible selon Serge Bulgakov. Structure hierarchique et sacramentelle, OCA 211 (Rome, 
1980), 7-15. N. Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy (New York, 1951), 192-232. 
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is well reflected in his two major early works From Marxism to 
Idealism (St Petersburg, 1900) and The Two Cities (Moscow, 1911). 
Bulgakov recalls there how he began simply as a Marxist writing on 
social questions, but when he came to the question of what really 
governs human history, Marx’s primitivism was unable to explain 
the basis of social ideals in depth: it did not account for anything in 
man which exceeds his natural “animal” instincts, while man is far 
more than a social animal. Then Bulgakov realized that the basis of 
social ideas is, in fact, religion. 3 

His views on faith and religions progressed and became crystalized 
in The Two Cities. Now Bulgakov, with his mighty background in 
social anthropology and economics, is able to establish the way human 
consciousness reacts to an intrinsic imperative of the human spirit in 
its striving toward the Highest Principle. There are two main paths of 
religious self-determination, according to Bulgakov: either the human 
spirit recognizes the Highest Principle, God, as a living Person—that 
is theism which leads to Christianity—or the human spirit opts 
for an impersonal pantheism, which finally recognizes man as this 
highest principle: this is what Bulgakov calls “anti-Christianity.” 4 The 
chief expression of this pantheism Bulgakov believes to be Marxism: 
Marx’s socialism is this degrading self-deification of man. No wonder, 
then, that much of Bulgakov’s writings of that period are dedicated 
to a critique of Marxism as a philosophical system and as an ideology. 
Bulgakov vividly describes Marx’s lust for power. It is a diametrical 
opposite of Christianity: not love but hatred determines human 
relationships, as Marx saw them. If Christianity proclaims a God-like 
dignity in the human person, Marxism is “unceremonious with 
human individuality.” Marx demeans man to a social animal where 
the fate of the individual loses its significance. Human individuality, 
suppressed under that which is common to all individuals, is therefore 
not individual in them. Marxist society moulds man toward a denial 
of religion: human society replaces God and becomes the ultimate 
reality, where man becomes a generic being ( Gattungswesen ). This 

3 4,ea Fpada , vii. 

4 /lea Tpada* ix. 
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de-personalization of man is something which makes Marxism 
incompatible with Christianity. Bulgakov explains this by the fact 
that 

Christianity awakens personality, makes man conscious of 
his immortal spirit; it individualizes man, socialism deper¬ 
sonalizes man in so far as it is concerned not with the 
human soul but with its social exterior, and reduces the 
actual content of personality to social reflexes. 5 

That is why atheism goes hand in hand with anti-personalism. 
Society turns into a mechanism, “into an ant heap or a bee hive.” 6 
The attempt to put man in the place of God and to glorify him as 
a human-god may easily lead, says Bulgakov, to transforming him 
into a human-beast. 7 

In the plague of socialism which hit the world in the 20th century 
Bulgakov discerns “a Divine punishment for the sins of historical 
Christianity: it is a Divine call for repentance.” 8 

Not surprisingly, the Communist revolution for Bulgakov was a 
tragedy; it was the “perdition of love,” in his own words. 9 

It was after his “visions” of the Divine Sophia that Bulgakov 
came to realize that the foundation of being is not materialistic 
determinism, but idealism, which professes absolute values of 
goodness, truth, and beauty. 

This transition led him to the ideal-realism of the Orthodox 
Church, 10 so much so that he dedicated his life to the service of 
the Church in the holy orders of priesthood. This “late Bulgakov” 
emerges for the first time in his great metaphysical essay The 
Unfading Light (1917). The book has proved to be one of the most 

5 Am rpada , 30. 

6 Om Maprccu,3Ma k udeaAU3My , 94. 

7 Om MapKCU3Ma k udeaAU3My , 173. 

8 Am rpada , 46. 

9 AemoSuozpapunecKue 3aMemicu , 7 3. 

10 On this transition see a most detailed study by C. Evtuhov, The Cross and the Sickle, 
Sergei Bulgakov and the Fate of Russian Religious Philosophy (New York, 1997); see 
also W. F. Crum, “Sergius N. Bulgakov: From Marxism to Sophiology,” SVTQ 27 
(1983): 3-26; P. Bori & P. Bettiolo, “Dal marxismo aH’idealismo,” inMovimenti re- 
ligiosi in Russaprima della rivoluzione (1900-1917), 226-32. 
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enduringly important works of Russian religious philosophy. The 
Unfading Light marks Bulgakov s theological maturity. He now 
stands on the firm ground of his own world vision: his theoria allows 
him to have a say on the whole complex of theological problems. For 
the first time he integrates his experience of Divine Sophia into his 
theological framework: it has now passed through a melting pot of 
long theological reflection, and finally has come out in all its splendor 
as a fine doctrine, which claims to bring together all fields of religious 
thought into a single whole. There he defines his position on the 
nature of religious consciousness. Its basic feature is faith. He writes: 

Thus at the basis of religion lies a personally experienced 
encounter with the Deity. The wisdom of this age is inca¬ 
pable of understanding religion, while those who have once 
contemplated God in their heart possess absolutely sure 
knowledge of religion, and know its essence. 11 

On acquiring the true theological dimension in his mode of think¬ 
ing, Bulgakov does away with a “conceptual algebra” of abstract 
logical thinking and asserts knowledge a s participation. As a result 
Bulgakov points out the enormous significance 

of the ecclesiastical tradition, expressed in dogmas, cult and 
ways of living, which always moderates unauthorized claims 
of personal mysticism. These two traditions, ecclesiastical and 
personal, are set forth as a certain antinomy—both are needed: 
both ecclesiastical authority and personal mysticism. 12 

In 1922 Bulgakov with many other prominent anti-Marxist 
thinkers was expelled from Soviet Russia. After a short visit to 
Constantinople, to Agia Sophia, he settled first in Prague, and 
finally in Paris—the cultural capital of the Russian emigres. It had 
providentially become for Russians an intellectual crucible. There 
the legacy of Russian thought passed through a new synthesis, and 
emerged as a significant voice in the intellectual development of 
mankind. Bulgakov took part in the foundation of the Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, where he held the chair of Dogmatic 

11 Ceem Heeenepuuuy 14. 

12 Ceem Heeenepuuu, 64. 
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Theology from 1925. 13 It is in Paris in the context of his teaching 
career that Bulgakov produces his numerous dogmatic volumes. 
Peter andJohn, the Two First Apostles (1926); The Burning Bush: On 
the Orthodox Cult of the Virgin (1927); Die Tragodie der Philosophic 
(1927); The Friend of the Bridegroom: On the Orthodox Veneration 
of StJohn the Baptist (1928); Jacob’s Ladder: On Angels (1929); The 
Icon and Its Cult (1931). All these were prolegomena to the major 
theological undertaking of his life—the trilogy on Godmanhood, 
which can be seen as his testament to the Orthodox Tradition: 
The Lamb of God. The God-Manhood, /(1933); The Comforter, II, 
(1936); The Bride of the Lamb, III (1947). This work crowns his 
Paris years: his dogmatic vision receives there its finest theological 
articulation. After his death, along with the third volume of the 
trilogy came out Philosophy of Language (1948). 

However, 1935 wasmarkedbyanewturnofeventsinBulgakov’slife. 
Metropolitan Sergius (Moscow Patriarchate) publicly condemned 
Bulgakovs sophiological teaching as alien to the Orthodox faith: 
the Moscow Patriarchate produced serious theological arguments 
against it. 14 At the same time, yet independently, the bishops of the 
Russian Church in Exile also accused him of heresy and of pride. 
They called him a snobbish intellectual who had never ceased to 
look down on the ordinary clergy and faithful, and who proudly 
pried into a question where the Fathers did not dare to go. 

However, critical voices had been raised much earlier. People 
such as Met. Antony Khrapovitsky accused Bulgakov and Florensky 
of introducing a fourth hypostasis into the Trinity. Already then 
Bulgakov had taken a defensive stance and written an article 
“Hypostasis and Hypostasity,” 15 in reply to the mounting criticism, 
rounding off his doctrine of Sophia as a hypostasised principle within 
the Divine Being. 

13 See D. Lowrie, St Sergius in Paris (London, 1954), 21. 

14 Met. Sergii Stragorodsky, “yka3 Mockobckoh naTpnapxHH npeocB^meHHOMy 
MnTponoAHTy AnTOBCKOMy h BnAeHCKOMy EAeB<j>epHK>,” in 0 Cotfiuu TIpeMydpocmu 
Eoxcueu (Paris, 1935), 5-19. 

15 “Hnocracb h nnocracHocTb,” in C6opuux cmameu noceau^eHnux Ilempy Eepuap- 
doemy Cmpyee (Prague, 1925), 352-71. 
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Bulgakov, no doubt, felt bitter about this controversy. He 
believed that he was dismissed outright, at the beginning of the 
dialogue, and that his condemnation did not allow him to develop 
a dialogue, to explain his position. 

In the years following the condemnation, a calm sober discussion 
of the sophiological problem became almost impossible out of 
fear of being associated with Bulgakov and his teaching. Bulgakov, 
however, firmly believed that he had never trespassed beyond the 
dogmas of the Orthodox Church in his theological articulation. 
This misunderstanding colored his last years. He died in Paris on 
July 12,1944, of a brain hemorrhage. 

However his death was a remarkable occasion, which put a 
question mark against his condemnation: at the moment of his 
death his whole being and particularly his face were filled with light. 
It made Metropolitan Eulogius say at Bulgakov s burial: 

Dear Father Sergius! You are a teacher of the Church in the 
pure and lofty sense of the word. You were enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Wisdom, the Spirit of Reason, 
the Comforter, to Whom you dedicated your learned work. 16 

Main points about Bulgakovs theology 

The foundations of Bulgakovs theology 

Bulgakov s theology and his much debated sophiology have often 
been labelled as the offspring of German “philosophy” (notably of 
Kant, Fichte, Feierbach, Hegel, Schelling 17 ), without roots in the 
patristic tradition, and evolving as an abstract speculation about 
divine dogmas. However attractive this assertion may be for philos¬ 
ophers, the constitution of Bulgakov s thought is far more complex. 
Here we attempt to single out only some of the significant factors 
which determined his thought. 

First, Bulgakov was a man of profound spiritual experience. 
Anyone who reads his works in Russian cannot fail to notice that 

16 L. Zander, In the Memory ofFr Sergius Bulgakov (Paris, 1945), 17. 

17 C. Graves, The Holy Spirit in the Theology of Sergei Bulgakov (Geneva, 1972), 3. 
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his words, at times akin to the hymnal and poetic, betray a genuine 
personal inspiration drawn from noetic contemplation of divine 
truths. His theology thereby is “descriptive,” as it conveys his 
dogmatic vision. As such, it contains numerous inconsistencies, 
which would be alien to any abstract scholastic thought, formed 
under the exigencies of formal logic. It would be wrong to search 
in Bulgakov for a comprehensively logical and coherent system of 
ideas. Thus, it would not be an exaggeration to affirm that at the 
root of Bulgakov s theology lies his personal experience of divine 
reality . It is this personal experience that Bulgakov attempts 
to express and to articulate in dogmatic language, as well as to 
integrate into mainstream Orthodoxy. His personal experience is 
his stronghold—he could never deny his personal revelation. His 
resulting theology can therefore hardly be called abstract. 

Second, few and far between are the modern theologians who 
would make such extensive use of scriptural data as does Bulgakov. 
He brings out the dogmatic content of biblical words in such a way 
that every single detail registered in the New Testament becomes 
dogmatically relevant. His thought appears to be immersed in 
Scripture, so much so that his writings may well serve as a spiritual 
commentary. Thus the indisputable authority of the Scriptures is 
the second stronghold of Bulgakov s theology. 

Third, Bulgakov as a teacher of dogmatic theology at St Serge 
had an excellent command of Greek, which allowed him to read the 
patristic writings in their originals. He did not wish to question the 
legacy of the fathers: he simply builds upon it, taking for granted 
its indisputable authority. Therefore, even if one may trace the 
“vestiges” of his background in German philosophy, the patristic 
tradition has remained a controlling factor in the assimilation of 
any idea from outside the patristic field. 

Main theological concern 

Bulgakov was quite aware of the immense potential of the Ortho¬ 
dox heritage—potential which is yet to be realized. The fathers only 
laid the foundations of dogmatic theology, bequeathing its further 
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development to the generations to come. Naturally Bulgakov saw 
his task as taking forward the message of the fathers: he takes off 
where the fathers have left off. In doing so he attempts to articulate 
the dogmatic self-identity of Orthodox Christianity. 

If we were to subsume his theology under a single heading, it would 
be appropriate to see his prime theological concern as maintaining 
the integrity between God and the world, between the Creator and 
the creation. He saw the landmark of Orthodoxy, inherited from 
and defined by the fathers (especially by St Gregory Palamas), in its 
profound awareness that God and his creation constitute one single 
reality. This organic unity underlines and determines all other layers 
of Orthodox theology, such as Christology, soteriology, liturgical 
theology, asceticism, anthropology, etc. His writings highlight the 
ultimate importance of this theological problem. Bulgakov was quite 
aware how significant the message of Orthodox theology can be today, 
when Western theology still feeds largely upon the idea of a radical 
dualism between God and the world: this dualism was codified by 
Thomism, prevailed for centuries in Catholic theology, and was 
taken for granted by the Protestant world. There, in Protestantism, 
it received its proper expression in the teaching of Karl Barth. The 
more one widens the gap between God and the world, the less space 
one has to admit for the divine reality acting upon lives: such dualism 
will naturally evict icons and sacraments from our worship, leaving 
us with a “hidden atheism” of an “inaccessible, transcendent Deus 
Absconditus” It is possible to see in Bulgakovs teaching a reaction 
against this radical dualism so as to bridge the chasm between God 
and the world. Bulgakov builds up a teaching, reiterating the patristic 
ideas, which would account for a dynamic interaction between 
God and the world, and which would explain how the divine world 
encroaches upon the created world. In doing so, he almost comes to a 
point where the world is identified with God, drawing on the Pauline 
formula that “that God may be all in all.” 1 * 

This sense of total integrity, of the interactive organism between 
God and creation is very much present in Bulgakov. The world is 

18 1 Cor 15:28; cf. Eph 1:23, “Which is his body, the fullness of him that fills all in all ” 
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thus not in opposition to God but in an interactive harmony with 
God. Bulgakov sees the divine presence in every aspect of human 
existence. He writes of the creative aspect in political, social, and 
artistic life. The world is striving toward its self-fulfilment, the 
completeness of its meaning, a world of material things is eager 
and longing to be reconciled with the spiritual world. The work of 
salvation, the work by which God in Christ restores wholeness to 
the universe, is a work that relates at every point—to the physical 
world, to the human body, to the material environment. This is 
something which again comes to light very clearly in the work 
of Bulgakov. As an economist and as a former Marxist, Bulgakov 
never loses sight of the practicalities of these relations—between 
human beings themselves, and then between human beings and the 
things amongst which they live. And that is why in the last sections 
of Two Cities (1911), he can talk in a refreshing way about liturgy, 
politics, economics, and art all in the same breath, in a way which 
is unparalleled by other religious writers in Russia and elsewhere— 
and very exhilarating it is too. 

Bulgakov s second distinctive concern was to recognize as fully 
as possible the intrinsic value of the visible world and of the earthly 
life of man. He was eager to argue that all the acts of God show 
how intrinsically precious this world is. And the reason for such 
“veneration” of the world is because it is of divine origin, at its very 
roots, in its very principles. God created the world in profound 
love—a love in which God “empties” himself by giving life to the 
world. God himself, his own being, becomes the foundation of the 
world. So Bulgakov believes that it was Gods own being—His own 
essence or ousia —that becomes the matrix, from which the created 
world emerged. Gods love, somehow, poured in its abundance 
into the nothing: this love —the divine essence —became diluted 
with non-being. And this “nothing” became “something”: God 
breathed life into this “nothing,” so that “something” might appear. 
Another image which Bulgakov uses: God looked into the mirror of 
“nothing” and creation appeared as his reflection. And this creation 
is the mirror-image of God. 
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Experiences of Divine Sophia and their theological integration 

It is within the context outlined above that his sophiology emerges. 
Bulgakov himself saw his teaching as a theologoumenon, which 
attempts to take forward St Gregory Palamas’ teaching about the 
uncreated energies. These energies ensure the divine immanence 
in relation to the world, they sustain the world, permeate it, give 
life to it. So Bulgakov saw the Palamite teaching as an incomplete 
Sophiology. 

However, it was the profound depth of his intensive inner 
spiritual life that constituted one of the key factors in his theological 
formation. For Bulgakov theology was not about philosophical 
system—it was his direct vision of divine reality—reality in which 
Bulgakov ever abided with his mind—abided with great intensity. 
The perception of divine reality for Bulgakov came above all 
through liturgical life and prayer. His contemporaries would recall 
how Bulgakov celebrated the Divine Liturgy: his whole being 
would become one in prayer, and prayer of great intensity, so much 
so that even the veins on his forehead would visibly swell. 

So it is Bulgakovs religious experience that brought about his 
sophiology: 19 at the root of this teaching stands the undeniable 
fact of his encounter with divine reality. It was a turning point— 
marking the comeback to Christianity. In his book The Unfading 
Light he relates some important autobiographical moments “in the 
history of a conversion”: 

I was twenty-four years old. Since I was fourteen, faith had 
been continuously undermined in my soul. After crises and 
doubts an emptiness took hold of it.... The further grew my 
scientific knowledge, the deeper my soul was plunged into 
self-esteem and vulgarity ... And then suddenly ... mysteri¬ 
ous calls rang in my soul... 20 

19 On Bulgakov s Sophiology see A. Litva, La "Sophia”dans la creation selon la doctrine 
de S. Bulgakoff{ Rome, 1951); L. Zander, “Vater Sergius BulgakoffT Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrijt 36 (1946): 17-30; A. Nichols, “Bulgakov and Sophiology,” So- 
homostXlll , 2 (1992): 17-31; B. Newman, “Sergius Bulgakov and the Theology of 
Divine Wisdom,” SVTQ22 (1978): 39-73. 

20 S. Bukgakov, Aemo 6 uo 2 pa^mecKue 3 aMemicu (Paris, 1946), 61. 
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One evening when he was near the mountains of the Caucasus, 
seeing the beauty of creation he was filled with the presence of God, 
and profound repentance caught his soul. 

... The first day of creation shone before my eyes. Every 
thing was clear, everything was at peace and full of ringing 
joy. My heart was ready to break with bliss. There is no life 
and no death, only one eternal immovable now ... And an 
unexpected feeling rose up and grew within me—the sense 
of victory over death. 21 

It was his first vision of Sophia. “ ... That of which the mountains 
spoke to me in their solemn brilliance ... The revelation of love told 
me of another world, a world I had lost ...” 22 

The second time it was in Dresden that Bulgakov had a deep 
spiritual experience, which he identifies with Sophia... 

... Along with “personal happiness” came the first encounter 
with the “West,” and the first ecstasies: “civilization,” comfort, 
social democracy ... And suddenly an unexpected, marvel¬ 
lous encounter—the Sixtine Madonna in Dresden: “Thou, 

[O Mother of God] touched my heart!” There the eyes of the 
Heavenly Queen, walking in the clouds with the pre-eternal 
Child, looked right into my soul. In these eyes there was an 
immense power of purity and self-sacrifice—they expressed 
the readiness to suffer ... and the same readiness for sacrifice 
was to be seen in the eyes of the Child [Jesus]—The wisdom 
in his eyes was not of the child. They both know what awaits 
Them, what They are doomed to, and they go freely to give 
themselves up, to fulfil the will of the Sender—the Mother 
of God is “to receive the weapon into her heart”; and Jesus is 
to be crucified ... My eyes shed tears, and with them the ice 
melted in my heart ... It was not an emotion—no!—it was 
an encounter, a new knowledge, a miracle ... I (then a Marx¬ 
ist!) involuntarily called that contemplation—prayer. 23 

At the turning point of his life, when in 1922 he was expelled 
from Soviet Russia, he went to Istanbul (Constantinople), where 


21 Ibid., 63. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., 64. 
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he visited the Agia Sophia Cathedral. Again he was caught up in 
profound spiritual experience. This was his third encounter with 
Sophia. “There,” he recalls, “something Absolute revealed itself to 
my soul... it was truly Sophia—the actual unity of the world in the 
Logos, the binding force of everything” 24 

These sets of experiences proved to be an indisputable answer to 
his theological quest for the principle of unity with existing reality. 

The three encounters with what he believed was the Divine 
Sophia prompted Bulgakov to test the Tradition on the theology 
which would account for his personal experiences. The reality 
of his encounters was so strong that he could never deny them 
to himself: it created for him an imperious exigency to integrate 
Sophia into theology. His interest in Sophia was much enhanced by 
the mysterious scriptural references to Sophia. The idea re-emerged 
at the same time in Russian iconography. Bulgakov turned to the 
patristic tradition, which is not quite unanimous in identification 
of Sophia with the Logos: he found that there are very few, but 
still genuine, references to Sophia as something different from the 
Logos. Furthermore, the theme had already become a major event 
in Russian religious thought: in the writings of Soloviev and Fr 
Paul Florensky. All these factors brought Sophia to the forefront 
of Bulgakovs theological attention. That is why it became so 
indispensable for Bulgakov, while the main stream of the Orthodox 
patristic tradition seemed to him to pass it over in silence. 

Bulgakov has been much misunderstood by those who tend 
to attribute to Sophiology a status of some complete, consistent, 
logically polished theological system: Bulgakov never intended it to 
be such: he consistently denied that his Sophiology is a dogma, or 
should be viewed as such. Instead he always maintained that it is his 
personal theologoumenon, a verbal expression of his dogmatic vision, 
or perhaps only an attempt to express it. Thereby it is never entirely 
consistent, not static in its definition, ever changing according 
to the nuanced context or subject to which it relates on each 
occasion. Nowhere else as in Sophiology is one haunted so much 

24 S Bulgakov ,/lueenuKu (Orel, 1998), 125. 
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by the quandary: "Did Bulgakov ever read what he was writing?” 
Nevertheless it permeates the entire range of theological subjects, so 
as to become a controlling feature of Bulgakov s thought. 

There is no consistent definition in Bulgakov of what Sophia 
is. In his writings Sophia emerges at random under ever different 
headings. We believe that Sophia in Bulgakov can be best defined 
as a “personified principle,” contained within the Divine Being, and 
projecting itself into the created world in the act of creation. To 
begin to understand this principle and how it works we ought to 
start with Bulgakov s idea of the act of creation. 

Bulgakov begins with an axiom, taken for granted in Russian 
religious thought after Soloviev: reality is one —it is the single reality 
of God and his creation. The source of this reality, of all that is, is 
God himself. Therefore the whole reality is divine in some sense— 
the corollary from his cosmology, which brought about so much 
criticism from his orthodox opponents. Sophia comes in when we 
try to work out how and in what way God is the basis of reality, or 
in other words, how He brought into being all that is. 

Sophia in Creation 

The Tradition asserts the world was created out of nothing— ex 
nihilo . However for Bulgakov ex nihilo is a complex affirmation, 
which has always been the central issue of religious philosophy: 25 
for Bulgakov, it indicates, above all, that there is no other princi¬ 
ple involved in the act of the creation, save God alone. But it does 
not say how God was involved in the act. For Bulgakov it is only 
an apophatic, negative statement: basically that God alone was 
involved in creation, and there was no extra-divine principle; but 
how He created the idea of ex nihilo , it does not say, so Bulgakov 
felt free to expound this positive element “how.” So he argues that 
God created the world through himself out of his nature. Meta¬ 
physically the creation of the world consists in God positing his 
own divine world. It is this posited “divine nature” that Bulgakov 
associates with Sophia. So Bulgakov builds his vision of Sophia on 


25 Ceem Heeenepuuu , 146. 
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the difference between divine personality and divine nature (oucn'a). 
The Godhead “has a triune personality and one nature—oucn'a or 
Deity.” In the act of creation God dilutes his nature (Sophia) with 
nothing. This “divine being” is plunged into “nothing” and as a 
result it evolves as a creation: it is no longer in the category of “eter¬ 
nal” it is in the category of “becoming.” To put it crudely: [God] + 
[Nothing] = [Creation]. This life-giving nature of God has become 
thereby the foundation of all that is. The positive content of cosmic 
being is as divine as is its basis—i.e., God: the divine energies are the 
foundation of the life of the world. 26 

This oucn'a of God, as Sophia, holds all things in pan-unity: 
both in God and in creation. It includes within itself “all,” for no 
limitations of any kind befit Deity. That “All-in-unity is God in self¬ 
revelation, that which in the Scriptures is called the Wisdom God, 
Sophia.” 27 

Sophia is the boundary between God and the world, between the 
Creator and the creation, herself being neither the one nor the other. 

Such a perception, such a “model,” of the act of creation allows us 
to understand some of the other images, which Bulgakov employs 
to envisage Sophia. 

1) As Divine ovcrict, Sophia in itself belongs to the spiritual, 
noetic, non-material categories. As noetic matrix of all creation, 
spiritual foundation of the world, Sophia constitutes the organic 
unity of the Ideas of all creatures. Every creature on its positive side 
may therefore be called Sophian; but creatures have another—a 
negative side, a lower “substratum,” namely, matter as nothing, as 
blank, empty non-being. That is not the nothing which we know as 
an aspect of being or even as its shadow. No, what is meant here is 
the complete nothing which God called into being. 

How light came to shine in this outer and total darkness, how 
being was sown in the absolute nothing, is the unfathomable 
act of God’s wisdom and omnipotence—of His creative act . 28 

26 Ceem HeeenepHuu, 148 . 

27 Azueu, Bomuu , 124 £ 

28 Ceem HeeenepHUU, 234 . 
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This Sophianic component of the existing world is not therefore 
something that God created anew: it is Gods own being—it 
is identical with the content which is in God already. Sophias 
immanence in the world helps Bulgakov to explain the mysterious 
unifying force within nature: how the created world lives as a single 
organism, as one reality. It reflects on the perfect co-operation of 
various natural resources: Sophia is thus an in-built coordinator 
of the life of all creatures. “She is the universal soul of the world, 
anima mundi. She manifests herself in the wonderful fact of how 
all living organisms work for a certain purpose, and how they have 
their unconscious instincts.” 29 This unconscious organization of the 
world is precisely the function of Sophia. The Sophianic substratum 
of the world ensures that the development of the world is a process 
determined by God Himself, in the Holy Spirit: 

The power of life and development is the power of the Holy 
Spirit in nature, the natural grace of life. One must under¬ 
stand and accept this natural grace of creation, inseverable 
from the natural world, without fearing apparent paganism 
or pantheism, the alternative to which is, in fact, empty and 
deadly deism separating the Creator from the creature . 30 

Every creature must be recognized as Sophian in so far as its 
positive content or its idea, which is its basis and norm, is 
concerned; but it should not be forgotten that creatures have 
another aspect—the lower substratum’ of the world, matter 
as “nothing” ... striving to embody the Sophian principle in 
itself . 31 

Sophia is thus present in all creatures: present in varying “degrees,” 
as it were. All creation is the mirror reflection of God, yet there are 
varying degrees of resemblance to God. The creature which resem¬ 
bles God in the best possible ways is Man, who is the Image and 
likeness of God. Thereby, it is in humanity that Sophia (as the divine 
element in creation) finds its most articulate presence. Humanity is 
the ultimate God-likeness of creation: 

29 Ceem Heeenepnuu , 223. 

30 ymemumeAb , 24. 

31 Ceem Heeenepnuu , 234,242 
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God created man in His own image, and that image is ens 
realissimum in man, who becomes thereby a created god. 

This ens realissimum is the bridge towards the ontological 
identity between God and creation through its deification. 32 

Humanity thereby is the avant-garde of creation in the process 
of its deification, headed and governed by the Sophia. That is 
why Bulgakov may occasionally refer to the Divine Sophia (the 
pan-organism of Ideas) as the eternal humanity in God. Sophia 
is the divine archetype and basis of mans being. Man is thus the 
most perfect mirror-reflection of God in the “ladder” of Sophianic 
resemblances within creation. There exists a certain “analogical 
identity” between God and man, archetype and image. In the light 
of this Sophianic affinity [God-man], Sophiology is thereby the 
cornerstone of Bulgakov s Christology: it is there in Christology 
where the relationship between divine and human natures, between 
the divine and human worlds, comes to the forefront. Sophia assists 
Bulgakov to explain more deeply the mystery of Chalcedonian 
Christology: how the union of divine and human natures is 
accomplished in the one hypostasis of Christ. Sophia, as divine 
ovcria, posited for creation, is enhypostasized in Christ. He is the 
Logos, the “hypostatic expression of Sophia,” the eternal heavenly 
man, the Son of God and the Son of Man. 33 By virtue of Sophiology 
Bulgakov makes sense of 1 Cor 15:47: “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy: the second man is the Lord from heaven.” 

This “enhypostasization” of Sophia in Christ explains her 
mysterious status: “The Divine Sophia is not a person and yet she is 
not outside personality: her hypostasis is the Logos who reveals the 
Father a demiurgic hypostasis.” 34 

However, one cannot avoid the impression that for Bulgakov s 
readers the mystery of Sophia remains a mystery hidden behind a 
thick cloud of confusion and inconsistency. As with other Russian 
sophiologists, Bulgakov passes with impermissible ease from the 

32 Aznetj Eomuu> 135. 

33 SecAzuetj Eomuu , 136 ff. 

34 Ibid., 136. 
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notion of Sophia as energy to that of nature, and finally to that of 
hypostasis. 

The confusion grows even further when we come to the more 
complex area—what role does Sophia play within the Divine 
Godhead. If the whole creation is the mirror image of God, reflected 
in the meonic “nothingness,” Sophia before the act of creation existed 
in God as the mirror reflection of God in God himself—reflection 
which acquires almost the similar “independent” status of being as 
the prototype itself. Bulgakov in personification of the impersonal 
principle goes as far as to attribute to Sophia her own hypostatic 
being. “Being above creation she is the Fourth Hypostasis, but since 
she does not take part in the intra-divine life, the Trinity does not 
become a quaternity.” 35 Hypostasis—but different: she is almost a 
hypostasis but not entirely. Later Bulgakov explains himself in the 
article “Hypostasis and Hypostasity,” drawing a sharper distinction 
between the Divine Absolute, the threefold hypostatic being of 
God and the “hypostatic principle of existence” which Sophia 
has, equating her being more with a principle of hypostasis, rather 
than with the hypostasis itself. To qualify himself, Bulgakov uses 
antinomic language: she is a live and living “entity,” though not a 
person. 36 Bulgakov attempts to clear up this antinomic uncertainty 
about Sophias status by a whole chain of explanatory definition- 
images. So he sees Sophia as the Image of God in God himself, the 
realized divine idea, the idea of all ideas realized as beauty.” 37 In 
Sophia God contemplates himself, his own perfection and beauty. 
Sophia thus turns into the object of Gods love: He contemplates 
his own essence which is love. 38 She is the image of love, the “love of 
Love,” as Bulgakov puts it. 

Sophia is loved and loves in return, and through this recip¬ 
rocal love she receives all. She “merely receives, having noth¬ 
ing to give, she contains only that which she has taken. 


3 5 Ceem HeeenepHuu , 212. 

36 See Azneu, Boncuu, 128 fF. 

37 AzHeu,BoMuu,\lG. 

38 1 Jn 5:8. 
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This passivity of Sophia, an absence of the “source of being” itself, 
led Bulgakov to associate Sophia with the principle of femininity. As 
a “receptive entity” she is feminine; she is “the Eternal Feminine.” It 
is in this sense that Bulgakov even calls her a goddess, yet not in any 
crude pagan sense of the term. 

As the divine principle, as a passive reflection of God, Sophia 
emerges under a whole range of definitions and images: 

As receiving her essence from the Father she is the creature 
and the daughter of God; as knowing the Divine Logos and 
known by him she is the bride of the Son (the Song of Songs) 
and the spouse of the Lamb (the Gospels, the Apocalypse); 
as receiving the outpouring of the gifts of the Holy Spirit she 
is the Church and at the same time the Mother of the Son 
who incarnates by the Holy Spirit of Mary, the Heart of the 
Church; and she is also the ideal Soul of creation—Beauty. 

All this together—the Daughter and the Bride, the Wife, 
and the Mother, the triunity of goodness, truth and beauty, 
the Holy Trinity in the world—is the divine Sophia . 39 

However the further Bulgakov theologically integrates Sophia 
into the divine being, the more the need evolves to integrate Sophia 
into the created order as well. Finally this tension pushed Bulgakov 
to acknowledge that there must be two Sophias: divine and created. 
When God so to speak repeated himself in creation, mirrored 
himself in “non-being,” along with it the reflection of the Divine 
Sophia emerged—that is the created Sophia . 40 

“Everything in the Divine and the created world, in the divine 
and created Sophia is identical in content (though not in the 
manner of being),” writes Bulgakov. “One and the same Sophia is 
revealed both in God and in creation.” 

This confirms our initial proposal: Sophia is a principle rather 
than an independent being. 

Because of the mighty interest in sophiology, the rest of 
Bulgakov s legacy has not been duly assessed: the theme of Sophia 


39 Ceem HeeenepHuu, 213 . 

40 Azueti, Bomuu , 149 . 
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has to a large extent eclipsed the theological concerns of those who 
write on Bulgakov. Yet Bulgakov s overall vision is not limited to 
Sophia, even though Sophia works as a guiding principle in his 
theology. 

One might find Bulgakovs contribution useful, and sometimes 
determinative for Orthodoxy, if one turns to examine his triadology, 
Christology, and anthropology: indeed in Bulgakov these three 
constituted a one, a single reality, to an extent unprecedented in 
other theologians: both within and without the Orthodox milieu. 

Trinitarian teaching 

Much of Bulgakov s writing is dedicated to the elaboration of Trini¬ 
tarian themes. It is perhaps the first time since the Golden Age of 
the Cappadocian fathers that Trinitarian teaching is dealt with 
at such length and in such depth by an Orthodox theologian, so 
as to advance Orthodox triadology to such a considerable extent. 
Substantial parts of The Comforter deal with Trinitarian issues in 
connexion with the third hypostasis (the Holy Spirit). He offers a 
substantial analysis of the patristic Trinitarian teaching (pp. 7-63), 
concluding that assimilation of the Divine Revelation about the 
three hypostases was not completed in the patristic epoch: the 
fathers betrayed bewilderment about the fact of the Third Hyposta¬ 
sis and “patristic theology has bequeathed this problem to the ages 
to come.” Bulgakov admits that our intellectual reasoning is not 
capable of a lull comprehension of the Trinitarian dogma: 

In human language, which is designed for discursive think¬ 
ing, the supra-number “Three-One” can be expressed only 
as paradoxical or logically absurd, because it is a contradic¬ 
tory union of one and three. In this inability of the mind 
to comprehend this supra-number, the minds limitation 
becomes manifest. ... 41 


41 ymeiuumejih, 66. 
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Triune persona 

The great contribution on Bulgakov s part is his understanding of 
the Divine Personae in their intra-relationship. Since the Patristic 
Golden Age the greatest mystery of Christianity, the Triune Divin¬ 
ity, has been rarely discussed in the East; Bulgakov revives interest 
in the theology of the Divine Hypostasis, attempting to explain 
how each of the hypostases is related to the others, as well as how 
they can be one. He thereby carries Cappadocian Triadology to a 
new theological level. 

Bulgakov begins with the axioms of the Trinity—he points out 
the relational character of the three personae, their interdependence: 
“I” presupposes “Thou,” or “con-I,” for its self-affirmation, 
and they presuppose “He” for their confirmation, and ulti¬ 
mately it is realised only in “Us.” “I” therefore means that 
ontologically it is not single, though it is one. 42 

In created beings “I” needs a mirror—“Thou” in order to realize 
its own being, its self-awareness. The Divine Absolute, in contrast, 
cannot have another Divine Absolute so as to realise itself. So the 
Absolute must somehow realize itself in itself. So “I” must have 
“Thou” without external Thou. So what Bulgakov suggests as a 
solution is—that this multiplicity of “I, Thou, He” is contained 
within the single “I.” Or to put it in different terms—in God the 
persona unites in itself—in its personal self-consciousness—all the 
modes or the personal principles: I, Ihou, he, we, you. 

[In the Divine Absolute] all its external “orientation” 43 
cannot be realized beyond It, since there is no “beyond,” 
but should be contained within It-self, so that It for itself is 
both “I” and “Thou” and “He,” and consequently “Us” and 
“You.” 44 

He employs his own vocabulary (“the triune divine, equally- 
personal I”) when he wants to emphasize the unity-identity of 
Divine Subjects, expressing this idea thus: 

42 ymemumeAb , 66. 

43 Russian: standing, position. 

44 ymemumeAb , 67. 
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... in one absolute “I” there are three “I,” as full equally 
I-some centres, which are transparent one for another. They 
belong to the fullness of reality of this Absolute Self-I, which 
has nothing beyond self. 45 

The unity is such that each “I” does not determine itself as “one 
of the three I ” There is full identity of personal self-consciousness. 
Partly it can be paralleled with the patristic idea of TOpi£COpv|crL<;— 
mutual inter dwelling. Here of course Bulgakov refers to the words 
of Christ: “I and my Father are one.” 46 

On the other hand, Bulgakov maintains their uniqueness. They 
cannot be reduced one to the other. They are divine but divine 
in a different manner. The Trinity, along with the Absolute I, is 
threesome mutual relationship, or the mutual determination of the 
three personae. 

Thus, he establishes an important antinomy in the relationship 
between the Divine personae: the absolute identity and absolute 
distinction of the divine personae . 

Dynamics of being 

How does this three “I” become one “I”? This absolute unity is 
ensured by love—love is a binding ontological force, it is the way 
God is, it is the mode of the divine being. This unity therefore is 
not static but dynamic. Any static definition of unity would there¬ 
fore be misleading: God should be comprehended dynamically, not 
statically, since we deal here with acts and not with facts. 47 So love 
between the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is an ever flow¬ 
ing stream: due to its dynamism, it can never be perceived by our 
human intellect. This triunity escapes human rational perception: 

The intellection knows only the things which are static in 
their separateness, but not the dynamics of the life of the 
spirit, which overcomes this separateness. The life of this 
threefold, triune subject is love, by power of which he is 
three and he is one in divine self-identity. Absolute self- 

45 Ibid. 

46 Jn 10:30. 

47 Aznettf Eomuu , 118. 
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sufficient Divine Subject, perpetual movement, perichoresis of 
divine I-ness, which is impossible to stop, fixing on one centre 
only, breaking therefore the circle of love, and turning the 
Trinity into three or into one. As Divine “I,” God the Trinity, 

God—the Father, God—the Son, and God—the Holy Spirit 
are hypostatically equal because they are equally divine. 48 

He reinterprets the patristic notion of epoitoi r y\<; 

(modes of being) in terms of three manners of love. Thus love of the 
Father toward the Son is a different love: it is paternal love. Love of 
the Son toward the Father is a filial love. Love of the Spirit toward 
the Father and the Son is again a different manner of love. But the 
common feature of this love is that it is sacrificial, self-denying 
love —there is no love without sacrifice: 

Love in the Holy Trinity is love that loves all actively, ulti¬ 
mately, exhaustively; in the mutuality of the sacrifice beyond 
any measure. 49 

This love determines the dynamics of the three-hypostasity—it is 
not only the fact but also the act of the pre-eternal self-determination 
toward the other. Bulgakov writes: 

The fire sources of Divine Three-hypostasis light up in each 
of the hypostatic centers, so to unite themselves, identify 
one with the other in proceeding from self into the other, in 
burning self-sacrificing love ... Dynamically the hypostasis 
realizes itself by this transfer into the other I. 50 

If we were to summarize Bulgakov s contribution to Orthodox 
triadology, we would therefore establish: a) Bulgakov maintains the 
paradoxical identity and distinction of the divine hypostases, and 
b) works out the relational dynamic nature of hypostatic being, c) 
arriving at the self-denying character of love within the Trinity. 

Chalcedon 

Christianity claims that God has created the world, enfolding it 
in his providential care, and that God enters the world of creation 

48 YmemumeAby 67-68. 

49 ymemumeAb , 79. 

5 0 AzneUf Eowuu , 118. 
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through incarnation. How is this union of God and man possible— 
the union “of the transcendent and the immanent”? 

The answer to this question is given in Father S. Bulgakovs 
massive work, the trilogy— The Lamb of God, The Comforter , and 
The Bride of the Lamb. It is undoubtedly the summit of his theology. 
It is the most extensive analysis of Chalcedonian Christology, 
according to which Christ is perfect God and perfect man. It is 
antinomy, which cannot be explained by a formal logic. Yet there 
is a different logic—the logic of the divine being. And it is on the 
grounds of this logic that Bulgakov tries to explore the corollaries 
of Chalcedon. He points out the two theological premises, without 
which the incarnation would have been impossible: 

1) If the Divine and human natures were divided by an impassable 
ontological chasm, i.e., if they were so different from each other— 
the incarnation could not have taken place. So here is a first thesis: 
correlation of the divine and the human. 

2) Despite this correlation the Divine Nature is ontologically 
supreme, while the human nature is inferior. Their union can only 
have been accomplished through the adjustment of the Divine 
Nature to the human. Hence the second thesis: the divine nature 
must have undergone some sort of self-diminution— ksvcoctk;. 

On the correlation of the human and the divine 

So the incarnation is possible only if, even before the incarnation, 
the Person of the Logos was to a certain extent akin to man, and the 
human personality akin to the divine: natura humana capax divini , 
and on the other hand natura divina capax humani . Bulgakov brings 
divinity and humanity into close relationship and does his best to 
refine the theme. In Christ it was human nature which was able to 
“support” the fullness of life of the divine hypostasis. 51 Bulgakov 
rests his view of human nature on Eph 2:9-10, where the God-man 
Christ is said to possess the fullness of divinity. 52 Human nature is 


51 Azueij Eookuu, 209. 

52 Ceem Heeenepuuu, 278. 
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therefore “commensurable” with the Divine 53 : it received the hypos¬ 
tasis of the Absolute Logos—human nature is “God-receiving.” 54 

Man the ultimate Sophianic creation 

Sophiology once again plays a governing role in the way Bulgakov 
perceives human nature. The volume of Sophianic presence reaches 
its ultimate height in the most perfect creation of God—the human 
being. Man, as partly a spiritual being, is the most immediate 
embodiment of the Sophianic creation: at the moment of creation 
God has “breathed into man” (Gen 2:7) of His own being, of his 
own “I,” so that the procession, issuing from the divinity (and even 
from the divine essence), took place: 

Though created, the spirit inherently possesses a peculiar 
created eternity and even uncreatedness ... The mystery of 
the createdness of the created spirit is that God gave hypo¬ 
static being to his “breathing” (Gen 2:7)—to the effusion of 
his essence ... 

The spiritual being is rooted in Divine eternity, and the 
created spirit is alike eternal and uncreated. It carries in itself 
the awareness of this eternity and uncreatedness as well as 
awareness of its own divinity; that is why the spiritual self- 
awareness is in fact the awareness of the Divine. 55 

Therefore, man does not consist only of the “common” divine 
substratum, out of which God summoned all material creatures into 
being. Man is both material and spiritual being: and, as Bulgakov 
takes for granted, every spiritual nature is perse divine. 56 

That is why man, unlike any other material creature, carries 
in himself the spirit of divine origins 57 —Bulgakov points to an 
element of uncreatedness in man. 58 He writes: “Man both is and is 


53 Azueu, Eomuu, 1 58. 

54 Ceem Heeenepuuii, 158. 

55 Azueu, Eoxcuu, 115. 

56 Azueu, Eomcuu, 117. 

57 Azueu, Eomuu , 258. 

58 Azueu, Eomuu, 258. 
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not a creature. ...” 59 “Man is bipartite and contains within himself 
both the created and the uncreated ” 60 

In Lamb of God, Bulgakov speaks of the divine uncreated origins 
of the human spirit and human hypostasis: Man consists of the 
uncreated divine spirit, which is enhypostasized by the created “I” 61 
His creation is not only creation as such, but also generation and 
emanation . 62 In his assertion of the godlike nature of man he goes 
as far as saying that “if man could be free from his natural essence 
he would simply be God, and his life would merge into the Divine 
life:’ 63 

Bulgakovs anthropological maximalism reveals itself in the 
way in which he interprets the concept of image and likeness in 
man. Bulgakov interprets the biblical revelation, “Let us create 
man in our image and after our likeness,” in a way that defines the 
relationship between humanity and divinity as reciprocal: the very 
idea of “image” presupposes not unilateral but bilateral affinity. Not 
only is humanity a reflection of God, but also God is a reflection of 
humanity: the humanity in some way is already eternally contained 
within the Godhead. Thus Bulgakov asserts that “in God everything 
is human-like.” 64 “Just as man carries the image of God, God also has 
mans image ” 65 In Lamb of God Bulgakov expounds at length his 
ideas about the “humanness” of the divine order and of the cosmos. 66 
We can best summarize the main thesis of his anthropology in 
Bulgakov s own words: “the human being is founded in Heaven.” 67 

He asserts that image belongs to the totality of the human being 
and not to any of the parts of the human structure. 68 Man as image 

5 9 Ceem Heeenepuuu, 278. 

60 AzneijEoMuu, 160 . 

61 Azueu, Eoxcuu, 209. 

62 Ceem Heeenepuuu , 283. 

63 Azueu, Eomuu, 138. 

64 Ceem Heeeuepuuu , 278. 

65 Ceem Heeeuepuuu, 283. 

66 Azueu, Eojkuu, 158-59. 

67 See Azueu, Eoxctiu, 136 ff. 

68 AzuetjEojfcuUy 164. 
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is in fact a repetition of God, 69 and it allows Bulgakov to assert 
identity and equality between man and God. In his opinion: 

The prototype and the image, despite the indefiniteness 
of the distance between the Creator and the creature, are 
united by a certain identity. They are correlated. This fact 
forebears the forthcoming Incarnation. 70 

In what precisely can we, as humans, be identical with God? Both 
God and us, we have our “I,” our hypostasis. And in this respect we 
are like God. He writes that “God has multiplied and repeated his 
hypostatic images in the angelic and human worlds.” 71 

For Bulgakov, man is a micro-absolute, an express image of the 
divine absoluteness. 72 His spirit has the traits of the Absolute. 73 
Here we can briefly point out some of the traits of the absoluteness 
of man. If God is absolute apophatic “NO” in relation to the 
cosmos, i.e., “God is not-the-cosmos,” that is if God is transcendent 
to the world, so is man transcendent to the cosmos and to himself. 74 
Just as God’s hypostasis escapes any definition, so are man and his 
hypostasis indefinable. 75 Man is a divine “cryptogram,” a mystery in 
its hypostasity. 76 It is this commensurability between man and God 
that made the incarnation possible. 

However, it should be noted that Bulgakov does not abolish the 
ontological distance between God and man: being a repetition of 
the divine, the hypostatic images do not merge into the Trinity, 77 
“repetition but not identity, participation but as different.” 78 


69 Ceem HeeenepHuu , 277-78. 

70 Azneij Bomuu, 160. 

71 Azueu, Bomuu , 160. 

72 Ceem HeeenepHuu, 278,281. 

73 AzneUf Bomuu , 114. 

74 Ceem Heeenepnuu , 278. 

75 Ceem Heeenepnuu, 278,281. 

76 AzHeu, Bomuu, 138; Ceem Heeenepnuu , 282. 

77 Azueu, Bomuu, 135 IF., 160 fF. 

78 Ceem Heeenepnuu, 277-78. 
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Kenosis 

For the incarnation to take place, these two natures should be some¬ 
how joined together; the fact that they are related is not yet enough. 
The divine nature is still supreme, superior to human nature. So 
what kind of union would there be? Bulgakov believes that the 
union is possible only if divine nature condescends from its highest 
form to that of human nature. Its form must somehow undergo a 
self-diminution. Thus the Chalcedonian definition—the union of 
the two natures in Christ—presupposes the kenotic interpretation 
of the divine nature in the God-man Jesus. 

The second hypostasis renounces divine glory to such an extent 
that his divine nature becomes commensurate (i.e., possible to 
measure both with the same scale) with human nature. Thus kenosis 
becomes a bridge between the divine and human. 

The key notion in interpretation of Chalcedonian antinomy — 
kenosis —is extended by Bulgakov to interpret other aspects of Gods 
relation to the world, and what is more important—within the 
eternal life of God the Trinity. All these themes are closely related in 
Bulgakov. So much so that incarnation, as we see, is a continuation 
of creation. 

A. Nichols believes that Bulgakov is much indebted to Shelling s 
view that, by necessity of Gods love, kenosis is present in the 
very constitution of the Holy Trinity. However, N. Gorodetsky is 
more convincing in tracing the roots of kenotic conceptions of the 
Godhead within the field of Russian thought. 

Bulgakov distinguishes a few levels in the kenosis of God. Here 
we shall be able to offer only a brief summary of his ideas: A) Eternal 
kenosis between the three persons of the holy trinity; B) Relational 
kenosis in creation; and C) Economic kenosis in incarnation. 

A. Immanent Kenosis in the Trinity 

Kenosis is the very principle of the Trinitarian mode of being: 
where there is love, there is kenosis . Thus the very use of the “paren¬ 
tal” language (Father, Son, etc.) to describe the Godhead implies 
their relationship as loving, and thereby—kenotic. Bulgakov points 
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out that the very concepts of the Father and the Son—Fatherhood 
and Sonhood—already imply kenosis. Begetting, giving life to the 
Son is already a kenosis; being a son is, again, kenosis. 

Kenosis of the Father toward the Son is the eternal generation of 
the Son from the Father. Bulgakov expresses in his own vocabulary: 
“self-realization” {caMOOcyujecmeAeuue) through “self-emptying” 
(i caMoonycmotueuue )—the Father realizes himself not in his own 
“I” but in the Son, by emptying all the fullness of his being into 
the Son. 79 Therefore self-realization is in ones self-sacrifice for the 
other. Bulgakov defines this self-devastation as the giving of self to 
the Other, the self giving ecstasy of burning love, which cares about the 
Other . 80 The Son mirrors the Father s self-devastation and empties 
himself out for the sake of the Father: 

... if the Father desires to have Himself out of Self, in 
the Son, the Son also does not desire to have Himself for 
Himself: He sacrifices his own selfness to the Father, and 
being the Word of God, he as it were becomes wordless of 
himself, making himself the Word of the Father. 81 

This mutual kenosis, which involves suffering, not only does not 
contradict the idea of bliss in the divine mode of being, but in fact 
constitutes it: it is the “joy of self-sacrificing love” which brings 
suffering and bliss to oneness. 82 

B. Kenosis of Creation 

Bulgakov sees the act of creation as kenotic on the part of God. The 
very entrance of God into nothing for the sake of giving birth to 
the creation is a kenotic act indeed. At the moment of this creative 
fiat the kenosis of the Godhead consists in the self-diminution of 
God in his absoluteness—in creation: “The Absolute God, who 
has no relation to anything apart from himself, becomes absolutely 
correlative.” 83 Each of the hypostases has its own share in the kenosis 

7 9 Azneu, Eomuu , 121. 

80 Azneu, Eomuu , 121. 

81 Azneu, Eomuu , 122. 

82 Azneu, EoMuUyYl'l. 
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of the Godhead in relation to the created cosmos. He summarizes 
it in The Comforter . As far as the kenosis of the Father is concerned, 
Bulgakov notes that Scripture relates his silence/non-being in the 
creation: he reveals himself only through the Son and the Spirit. 84 
The kenosis of the Spirit in creation consists in the Holy Spirits over¬ 
shadowing the creation in general and also accepting the measure of 
this creation. We sing in our Sunday matins: “The Holy Spirit gives 
life to every living soul.” So the Holy Spirit sustains the creation. By 
this the immeasurable One has to enter into the measure of creation. 
Also the Holy Spirit suffers resistance from the created world; 
he accepts the difficulty of the created world, of all creatures, in 
perceiving the revelation of the Spirit. Finite creation tries to accept 
and receive the infinite. Thereby it is always incomplete in the way it 
perceives the Holy Spirit. Creation even resists the Holy Spirit, and 
yet the Holy Spirit—kenotically, in self-negation—abides with it 
and does not abandon creation so as to plunge it into nothing, from 
whence it came. He abides in it, sustains its existence. So the kenosis 
is the long-suffering of the Spirit. 85 Bulgakov sees the kenosis of the 
Spirit in another aspect. The Spirit is the fullness and the depth of 
the Godhead. Yet by sustaining creation the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Absolute, enters the process of formation —together with the whole 
of creation. In Bulgakov s view, the Holy Spirit confines Himself 
to the incompleteness of the creation—this creation is still striving 
toward its fullness. 86 Hence, the kenosis of the Spirit means that the 
One without measure confines itself to measure, to formation, to 
the imperfect. 87 

C. Kenosis in the incarnation 

Bulgakov s most significant contribution comes from his interpreta¬ 
tion of Christ s kenosis. He distinguishes three aspects: on the level 
of nature, on the level of hypostasis, and on the level of the infra- 
Trinitarian being and the relation between the three hypostases. 

84 ymetuumeAb, 253. 

85 YmeuiumeAb , 239. 

86 ymetuumeAb , 254. 

87 ymetuumeAb , 254. 
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As far as Christs nature is concerned, Bulgakov takes classical 
Christology for granted—the divine nature did not change, 
but put aside its glory, its form, and conformed itself to human 
nature. It changes its form, u,op<f!y] (the mode of divine existence) 
(not essence!). 88 What kind of change does the form of existence 
undergo? The eternal God enters temporal history: eternity 
confines itself to time. 89 

However, Bulgakov takes patristic thought much further than 
just the classic idea of simply “crossing the barrier of time” or “the 
divine leap into temporality.” Bulgakov introduces a more complex 
idea about the very hypostasis of Christ, namely—his divine self- 
awareness. His divine hypostasis is absolute: i.e., unchangeable, 
complete and perfect—yet in the incarnation it underwent the 
process of formation. 90 Thus the kenosis is the formation of the 
Absolute. 91 

As he puts it, kenosis turned Christs divine self-awareness into 
a tabula rasa which had to grow—the awareness of the sonship 
was also a gradual process. 92 He calls it the kenosis of the divine 
hypostasis. So the divine hypostasis (in its kenotic state) somehow 
equals the human hypostasis. Bulgakov thus asserts that the process 
of formation which the theandric hypostasis of Christ underwent is 
similar to that of the human hypostasis. 93 This allowed Bulgakov to 
view Christ as a model for any human being. 

Why is there such a need to revisit the fathers, felt throughout 
Bulgakov’s writings? Perhaps one of the possible answers is the 
modern awareness of the prime significance of the human person 
for explanations of various phenomena in the surrounding world. 
It emerged on a large scale in the theology of the 20th century. This 
awareness was much heightened by interdisciplinary studies such 
as human psychology and social anthropology, which focus on the 

88 Azueu, Eomuu, 252. 

89 Azueu, Eomuu, 260 

90 Azueu, Eomuu , 269. 

91 Azueu, Eomuu , 280. 

92 Azueu, Eomuu , 313. 
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human person. In the age of the fathers, on the other hand, one can 
hardly find a clear definition of what person actually is . Indeed, there 
was never any clearly definable consensus among the fathers. As 
K. Ware observes: “There is in the Greek Fathers no single, systematic 
theory of personhood, or even agreed terminology, but only a series 
of overlapping approaches” Neither the dogmatic legacy of the 
ecumenical councils nor the Palamite councils and synods offer 
any sufficiently full definition of hypostasis-personal Concerning 
Church teaching on the constitution of man, the preoccupation 
of Russian religious thought with the notion of personhood has 
produced definitive results, which in turn constrain the theologian 
to see the patristic tradition in a new light. This recent legacy would 
never allow Bulgakov to underestimate the importance of the 
integrity of the person, both in Christology and in anthropology. 
Thus Bulgakov rejects some of the interpretations of the Gospel 
passages which would threaten this integrity. The Antiochian 
patristic school, for example, would see Christ in the Gospels acting 
“sometimes as a man and sometimes as God” (Bulgakov calls it 
“nepecnoAOCuiia ”—a “patchy” biography). This would indeed imply 
for Bulgakov, who is well versed in the achievement of contemporary 
thought on personhood, that there are somehow two persons. 
Bugakovs Christology, instead, attempts to see all the actions of 
Christ in their integral consistency. He insists, therefore, that all 
these manifestations are due to the kenosis of Christ s self-awareness 


as God. Bulgakov would say “Christ wept and raised Lazarus as 
God-man.” This striving toward integrity of the person in Christ 
brought Bulgakov to the verge of Apollinarianism—the heresy 
which maintained that the vou<; of Christ was divine. Bulgakov was 
indeed accused of neo-Apollinarianism by Lossky. 

However, Apollinarius* time was marked by the lack of 


theological tools which would clearly define the difference between 


the mind, self-consciousness, personhood, etc. By the 20th century, 


Eastern theology had travelled sufficiently far to enable Bulgakov 


94 Kallistos Ware, “The Unity of the Human Person According to the Greek Fathers" 
in Person and Personality, ed. A. Peacocke 6c G. Gillett (Oxford, 1987), 199. 
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to revisit Apollinarius and to “separate the sheep from the goats” 
in his teaching—the truth from the heresy. One of the significant 
messages of Apollinarius, which Bulgakov draws upon, is that 
the person of Christ is truly one and single: there is no space for 
any “divine werewolf” theory, whereby man changes his nature 
according to circumstances. One such “patchy” Christology was 
rightly compared to “changing gears” in car driving. If we say that 
Christ “wept as a man, but raised Lazarus as God,” we risk implying 
that sometimes he acts in the “human gear,” and from time to 
time goes into the divine gear. There is an obvious problem with 
such an interpretation of Christs actions, because every act is 
a dynamic manifestation of the person. And if we believe in one 
person in Christ—the unity of personal life requires the unity of 
all its manifestations. Bulgakov refuses to “divide” the ministry of 
Christ into human and divine, but sees it as a single ministry of 
the God-man. As he puts it: “God reveals himself theandrically” 
(Rus.—“ fiozoneAoeeHHo” Gr. GeavSpuccos) 95 so that each of Christ s 
actions is neither human nor divine, but divinely-human— 
theandric. Thus Bulgakov explains why even some miracle stories 
in Christ s ministry are marked by kenotic limitations. 96 All Christ s 
miracles, his insight, his spiritual power and other expressions of 
his high perfection, AS well as all his bodily weariness, lack of 
knowledge, the sense of God forsakenness, and other expressions of 
his limitations— all should be interpreted as divinely-human. This 
renders intelligible 

the most daring Christological paradoxes: the Lord asleep in 
the boat sustains the universe by His word; the Lord hanging 
on the tree and suffering the agonies of death, is the Creator 
and Source of life, sustaining by his word all creation; the 
Lord born in the manger and resting in the sepulchre is the 
Lord of all creatures and so on. 97 


95 Azneu, Bomuu , 266,270. 

96 Azneu, Bomuu , 265. For the more detailed discussion of Christ s miracles in Bulga¬ 
kov s O nydecax EeameAbcicux (Paris, 1932). 
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In the God-man there are no non-human manifestations of 
the divine life, and all that is human is deified, permeated 
by the divine light, though not glorified as yet: everything in 
Him is divinely human. 98 

The union of the divine and human, Creator and his creature, has 
been accomplished in Christ: however this process only begins with 
the incarnation. That is why kenosis does not exhaust itself with the 
resurrection but concerns the post-Easter glorified Christ as well, 
and this is largely related to the sacrament of the eucharist. 

How does the incarnation affect the status of the Second 
Hypostasis—that is of the Logos—to the rest of the Trinity? 
Bulgakov asserts that though there is no subordination, still at 
the incarnation Christ becomes subordinate to the Father, as an 
expression of his kenosis; the relationship between the Father 
and the Son does acquire the character of subordinationalism (cf. 
Jn 14:28). On the other hand, we contemplate the kenotic dissolving 
( pacmeopeuue ) of the Son in the Father: We confess Christ as the 
Logos—the Word of God. Yet he who is the word of God becomes 
wordless of himself. The only words he says are those of the Father, 
not his own. So much so that it is as if his hypostasis ceased to exist 
and became transparent. So that those who saw Christ saw the 
Father. 

Can we speak of participation of the Trinity in the kenosis of 
Christ? Bulgakov seems to relate the answer to the extent of the 
participation of the whole of the Trinity in the incarnation. The 
more we allow “space” for the whole Trinity, the greater degree of 
kenosis we must allow in the economic Trinity—i.e., the Trinity as 
revealed in the act of economy of our salvation, of our redemption. 
Bulgakov, as a professor of dogmatics, was well acquainted with the 
heresy of Patripassionism: so he was careful to avoid any association 
with it in his writing. He explores on a different theological level 
the question of the co-crucifixion of the Father along with the 
Son. Bulgakov was at pains not to follow the way mapped out by 
the Patripassionists. Bulgakovs argument starts with an axiom: 


98 Azueu, Eojkuu, 284 . 
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however God relates to the world it is always an expression of his 
love. The very creation of the world is an act of Gods sacrificial love. 
The redemption of man from the fall and original sin is even more 
sacrificial, for, Bulgakov writes, “the Creator of man takes upon 
himself the consequences of his act of creation—it was God who 
created man with the possibility of sin—the possibility which has 
become an actuality.” 99 Together with the incarnate Son of God, the 
Father suffers too, since in letting the Son die upon the cross the 
Father endures “not death, of course, but a certain form of spiritual 
dying together in the sacrifice of love.” 100 

Even more articulate in Bulgakov is the theology of kenosis in 
relation to the Holy Spirit. The kenotic character of the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit has been associated by Bulgakov with passivity 
and even with some femininity. Bulgakov is often said to have 
claimed that the third hypostasis, the Holy Spirit, plays as if it were 
a feminine role in the incarnation. How that is, and what exactly 
Bulgakov meant, we ought to clarify here. It is through association 
with the Mother of God, in the Annunciation, that the femininity 
of the Holy Spirit evolves. All the hypostases of the Trinity are 
involved in the Annunciation, but all three in different ways. The 
Holy Spirit ensures the “receptive role” in the story, while the Logos 
plays the “active role” of indwelling in the Virgins womb. 

The Incarnation is made up of two acts: the descent of the 
Divine Hypostasis into a human being, and its acceptance 
by the latter. The first is the work of the Logos sent into 
the world by the Father, the second is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, also sent by the Father to the Virgin Mary, in whose 
flesh the divine incarnation takes place. 

Bulgakov wards off any misunderstandings about the role of the 
Holy Spirit: 

[this] must not be understood as a kind of fatherhood on 
the part of the Holy Spirit making up for the absence of a 
husband; on the contrary, the Holy Spirit becomes as it were 

99 AzueHf Eoxcuu, 393 . 

100 Azueu, Eomuu, 344 . 
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identified to a certain extent with the Virgin Mary in the 
conception of the Son.” 

Hence “the personal incarnation of the third Hypostasis is completely 
excluded ” 101 

The revelation of the Holy Spirit in the Virgin Mary differs 
profoundly from the incarnation of the Logos, inasmuch as the 
God-man Jesus Christ has only one hypostasis, namely that of the 
Logos, while the Virgin Mary with whom the Holy Spirit at the 
Annunciation “remains forever” has a human hypostasis, distinct 
from the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. 102 Therefore this distinction 
of the masculine and the feminine principles, reflected in the 
incarnation, prompted Bulgakov to associate the Holy Spirit with 
a feminine principle: Christ incarnates in the image of a man, and 
the Holy Spirit is revealed most perfectly in the image of the Spirit- 
bearer—the Mother of God.” That is why, comments Bulgakov, 
church literature gives us glimpses of the Spirit as a feminine 
hypostasis; and he quotes a number of such passages. 103 

However, the self-emptying of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity only begins at the Annunciation and continues in parallel 
with the kenosis of Christ, starting from the very birth of Christ. 
Thus in Jesus the child the gifts of the Holy Spirit are not present in 
their fullness. At his baptism Christ receives only some gifts of the 
Holy Spirit and not their fullness. 104 

The climax of the kenosis comes at the time of Golgotha: “In 
the kenosis of death on Golgotha,” Bulgakov writes, “the immutable 
abiding of the Spirit upon the Son becomes imperceptible in 
contrast to its perceptibility at the Transfiguration.” 105 Thus it is 
the kenosis of the Spirit in his operation: the kenosis of action. 106 
In Gethsemane this kenosis becomes manifest: despite being the 
ultimate absolute eternal love, “the actual personal Love of the 

101 Azueid, Eomuu, 200 . 

102 ymemumeAb,JR*} 

103 ymemumeAb,2\9. 

104 ymemumeAb , 289 . 

105 ymemumeAb , 288 . 

106 ymemumeAb, 289 . 
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Father for the Son and of the Son for the Father,” the Holy Spirit 
“hides” his presence. In this case, Bulgakov writes, “kenosis consists 
in not revealing Himself to the Beloved One ” 107 It is in this way, 
in “a kenosis for personal love”—“not to manifest Itself to the 
Beloved”—that the Holy Spirit too takes part in the suffering. 

It is a great theological merit of Bulgakov to point out for the 
first time the different modes of kenosis as related to the Son and to 
the Spirit: in the Son it is the kenosis of the hypostasis, while in the 
Spirit it is the kenosis of operation. 

Thus, Bulgakov manages to defend his idea that the whole of 
the Holy Trinity participated in the sufferings of the incarnation 
without falling into Patripassionism. The reason why Bulgakovs 
scheme stands is because, as he believes, it is not anti-Trinitarian: 
the dogma of redemption can only be understood in the context of 
the Triadology. 108 

Bulgakov s unifying vision can never allow him to see any action 
of God as an arbitrary happening, brought about by one of the 
three persons of the Trinity. In this way the two sometimes distant 
theologies of the creation and of the incarnation in Bulgakov merge 
into one, as they are seen as one and the same act-activity of God. In 
the incarnation the Lord 

completes his work as Creator and thereby justifies the act of 
creation, for apart from this entrance of the Deity into the 
created world, the world inevitably remains imperfect, since 
it has its origin in nothing and, consequently, its created 
freedom has a limited and changeable character. Though 
the world is perfect as originally created (“very good”) it 
contains the inevitable ontological imperfection of creat- 
edness and the incompleteness that ensues therefrom, and 
God could not abandon such a world to its own devices 
(as deists believe). Hence there arises a further task for the 
Creator—to overcome the very createdness of the world, to 
raise it above its created nature and deify it. 


107 AzueijEoMuu, 345. 

108 Azueu, Eomuu, 401. 
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The Divine Incarnation is “the act of creation for God Himself, 
the sacrifice of Gods love in the creation of the world: God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son” 109 

The dispute about Sophia 

Bulgakov s teaching was subject to severe criticism on the part of 
the Moscow Patriarchate as well as by the Russian emigres. From 
Moscow the reaction came from the person of Metropolitan Sergius 
Stragorodsky, while the Russian Church in exile spoke against Bulga¬ 
kov in the person of Archbishop Serafim, who wrote a large book 
entitled A New Doctrine about Sophia , the Divine Wisdom (Sofia, 
1935). The condemnation of Bulgakov by Moscow and Bulgakovs 
two replies defending his position have been published in the book 
The Divine Wisdom (Paris, 1935). A criticism of Bulgakovs replies 
was made by Vladimir N. Lossky in the book The Dispute about 
Sophia (Paris, 1936). 

The fundamental defect of Bulgakov s system is his Sophiology. 
If we agree that the substratum of the created world is the divine 
nature (i.e., the Divine Sophia), then we must admit the created 
world is divine per se. Bulgakov s thought seems thus to affirm 
the ontological identity between God and the world. It is a sort 
of panentheism, which provoked much dislike amongst his 
contemporaries. 

One of the inherent dangers of such panentheism is that it fails to 
give a reasonable explanation of the presence of evil in the world. If 
the world is divine perse, then evil seems to stem from God himself. 
The Eastern tradition has always maintained that the creation of the 
world out of nothing was a creation of something new and perfect, 
but in Bulgakov it is a re-arrangement and re-organization of the 
already existing divine world (i.e., of the divine ovcria, Sophia). 
And the act of creation, when God plunged himself into nothing,” 
implies the deterioration and imperfection of this divine world, and 
ultimately evil becomes a part of God, of his divine plan—God is 


109 AzneU) Bowuuy 375. 
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thereby the source of evil. 110 According to Bulgakov, evil is merely 
an imperfection, bound to arise in the process of formation of the 
world: it is only a lack of the fullness of being, i.e., a relative nothing. 
His critics, however, argued that evil is an active and even personal 
principle, which actively works toward decreasing the fullness of 
life, toward death. They all admit to the fact: yes, evil is always a 
parasite of the good and is realized only through utilizing the 
powers of goodness. However this very dependence on the good 
presupposes that the evil one must be creative, inventive, active. 
Otherwise how can it turn good into evil? It is a fact that evil agents 
(demonic powers) manifest themselves as free from God in spite of 
having been created by him. 

Metropolitan Sergius was more concerned about the dangers of 
Bulgakov s Sophiology as “a doctrine, alien to the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Christ.” The hierarch associated Sophiology with 
Gnosticism and thereby warned “all the Church’s faithful ministers 
and children” against it. 

Met. Sergius made the most of Bulgakovs own confusion 
regarding to what extent Sophia can be personified: “in order to be 
spiritual and all the more to be divine, love, even if it be feminine 
and passive love, must be conscious, i.e., belong to a person.” 111 If we 
say that Sophia is a person, then we personify the nature of God, 
turning it into yet another divine hypostasis. As such it becomes 
inevitably the fourth hypostasis in God, however much Bulgakov 
would want to suppress this implication. 

Metropolitan Sergius further objects to the distinction “within 
the simple essence of God between two principles, masculine and 
feminine,” as it would lead to colossal moral implications. The 
divine image in man becomes precisely related to the duality of the 
sexes. “This would unleash the deification of the sexual life such as 
we find in some of the Gnostics.” 112 

110 V. Lossky, Cnop o Co<puu (Paris, 1936), 55-56. 

111 Met. (Sergii), Stragorodsky, a yka3 Mockobckoh IlaTpHapxHH npeocBameHHOMy 
MHTponoAHTy AHTOBCKOMy h BnAeHCKOMy EAeB<|>epHio, w in O Cotfiuu IIpeMydpocmu 
EoMueu (Paris, 1935), 8 

112 Ibid., 9. 
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The other fault of Bulgakov s theological vision was his lack of 
awareness of the personal principle in the Divine Absolute. The 
creation and economia of human redemption was subsumed under a 
somewhat impersonal process of the formation of the world. There 
is not much space for personal freedom either on the part of God 
or that of man. For example, if we admit that the incarnation has 
been “programmed” from the beginning, then we have to conclude 
that the fall of man has also been “programmed” by God. Indeed 
Bulgakov seems to fail to notice the implications of his teaching 
when he lays special stress on mans createdness as the cause of 
his fall, i.e., on the imperfection of the nature given him by the 
Creator. 113 Thus it affirms that original creation was imperfect. 

Due to the lack of awareness of the “personal” dimension in 
the divine life, Bulgakov turns the incarnation into an ontological 
necessity—a divine exigency. The incarnation in Bulgakov 
evolves as only a completion of the creation of the world, the 
overcoming of its status as a creature. Met. Sergius rightly insists 
that the incarnation is a consequence of the fall and has only been 
pre-foreseen by God and not pre-ordained. Bulgakov mistakes this 
prevalence of the personal freedom in the Divine Absolute for an 
occasionalism. Met. Sergius replied that if we deprive God of this 
so called “occasionalism” we would reject along with it the fact that 
he is a person, turning him into a mechanism: such a God, who is 
only an “impersonal prime principle” is the God of philosophers, 
while our Christian God, first and foremost, is not something, but 
someone. It would entail the distortion of free relationship between 
persons, a personal principle of mutual relationship—something 
which the fathers were eager to guard in their theology. 

This de-personalization of God led Bulgakov to the verge of 
Origenism. If God sets off an “impersonal” process, the act of 
creation, and then its perfection via the incarnation toward its final 
self-realization, there is no space for failure in this “mechanism.” If 
there is eternal hell, then the creation of the world was a failure and 
no theodicy would be possible. That is why Bulgakov ends up with 


113 Ibid., 10. 
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the idea of universal salvation. Ail will be finally saved, Bulgakov 
believes; hell is only a temporary means toward the ultimate 
perfection of all creation. Death is seen not as a “final” seal on man s 
self-orientation, but as the beginning of the post-mortem journey 
toward God. Man enriches his spiritual experience and in the 
course of aeons of time overcomes all evil in himself. Thus he finally 
enters Gods Kingdom. As to non-Christians, it is possible for them 
to receive after death the light of Christ. 

Bulgakov thereby could not admit the existence of everlasting 
torments. He calls the doctrine of everlasting torments of hell a 
“penitentiary-criminal outlook.” 114 It is inadmissible that finite and 
limited sins should be visited with punishment of infinite duration. 
“The fact that we have been created by omniscient God is so to speak 
an ontological proof of future salvation.” 115 Indeed, here Bulgakov is 
at odds with the Eastern tradition, which takes eternal torments as a 
real potential. Again here Bulgakov demeans the God-like freedom 
of human beings, who are endowed with absolute power and liberty 
in their self-determination, even in eternity. By diminishing this 
freedom (saying that God will push all into paradise), we diminish 
the God-like grandeur of man, and thereby the love of God, which 
granted man this status of absolute being. 

It is this underestimation of the freedom of man that forced 
Bulgakov to integrate man as “impersonal” into the mechanics 
of the universal process. The deification of man in Bulgakov is 
not through freedom of choice (as Orthodoxy maintains) but 
“imposed” on man by nature. This absolute freedom of mans self- 
determination is replaced by extreme anthropological maximalism, 
which tends toward obliteration of the difference between the 
divine and human natures. It was no coincidence that Lossky was 
alarmed by Bulgakovs idea of commensurability between God 
and man: where “man is both created and uncreated.” Lossky was 
appalled by this, calling it the anthropology of the divine animal . 116 


114 Heeecma Azuu,a, 513. 

115 Heeecma Aemja, 550, cf. 573. 

116 V. Lossky, Cnop o Cocjjuu, 43. 
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The same underestimation of personal freedom in man in his 
earthly existence forced Bulgakov to move the act of mans self- 
determination beyond the bounds of time. Orthodoxy professes 
that every man is created by the will of God out of divine goodness, 
and not of his own accord, and then man faces the choice to receive 
or to reject the gift of life through siding with good or evil. Bulgakov 
is unable to accept such theodicy: Bulgakovs “evil” is also a part 
of God, evil is only an imperfection of the divine essence distorted 
by non-being in creation. Bulgakov is therefore forced to admit 
some sort of pre-existence of the human hypostasis, who makes 
this choice to come into being (no longer God’s choice). We, in the 
pre-existent state of our hypostasis, are asked by God, “Do we want 
this life or not”—before he summons us into existence. “T is not a 
thing and none can determine my T apart from myself” Bulgakov 
writes. The divine Creator asks, as it were, the created “I”—whether 
it exists, whether it has a desire for life, and then [God] heeds the 
response “Yes’” for being created.’ 117 Naturally Lossky picked up on 
that point, accusing Bulgakov of a blatant Origenism—that man’s 
spirit pre-exists on the verge between eternity and time. 118 

Finally, Met. Sergius criticizes Bulgakov for his theology of 
Gethsemane: his Trinitarian drama presents Gethsemane as a 
fight within the Trinity. In his attempt to spell out the mystery of 
Gethsemane, Bulgakov almost tips over into polytheism: the Father 
dramatically turns away from his beloved Son, the Holy Spirit 
abandons the God-man Jesus—it looks as if the Holy Trinity falls 
apart. 

Conclusion 

The Lord said: “You shall know them by their fruit”—this is the 
ultimate criterion by which to estimate any phenomenon in life. So 
finally, if we were to estimate Bulgakov’s contribution to Orthodox 
theology, what would we make of it? What were its fruits? Did it 
bring evil or good to the Church? 

117 Azuevt, Eovcuu , 115; cf. ibid. 161,164. 

118 V. Lossky, Cnop o Cocjjuu, 41 fF. 
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Bulgakov himself defended his Orthodoxy, replying to 
Metropolitan Sergius’ criticism: “As an Orthodox priest I profess all 
the true dogmas of Orthodoxy. My Sophiology is only my personal 
theological interpretation of these dogmas and not a dogma in 
itself.” 119 

What are we to make of all this? Perhaps the condemnation 
of Bulgakov’s teaching was a necessary step, taken by the Church 
at the time in the face of the historical circumstances. It was the 
implications of Bulgakov’s teaching which, if developed, might 
have proven to be dangerous. Met. Sergius explained such concerns: 

Everything is subject to development: that which the 
teacher left unsaid, the disciple might spell out and draw 
conclusions, which the teacher, perhaps, would want to try 
to avoid. It is there that the danger lies. 120 

However, this does not preclude future generations of theologians 
from revisiting and perhaps drawing upon the abundant sources of 
Bulgakov’s thought. The ultimate verdict of the Orthodox Church 
on Bulgakov’s legacy remains a matter of the future. Perhaps, his 
greatest contribution lies in that he retrieves the Orthodox legacy in 
all its mighty splendor from folklore and superstition and elevates it 
to its authentic universal level, where it deals with issues of primary 
importance. In Bulgakov’s writings, the Orthodox legacy is able to 
withstand all the pressure of serious dialogue with the whole range 
of academic disciplines, emerging thereby as the most authentic 
vision of reality, and not simply a point of view. In doing so Bulga- 
kov follows the fathers, for whom the theological debates were the 
ultimate science, and who placed theology at the top of the list of 
priorities within all the contemporary academic institutions. Ever 
since, especially with the advent of humanism, theology has some¬ 
how been pushed to the back shelves. Thanks to theologians such 
as Bulgakov, Orthodox theology, and indeed Christianity itself, has 

119 Ibid., 51 f. 

120 Met. (Sergii), Stragorodsky, “yka3 Mockobckoh IlaTpHapxHH npeocBameimoMy 
MirrponoAHTy AirroBCKOMy h BHAeHCKOMy EAeB<j>epHK),” in O Cocfjuu JJpeMydpocmu 
BoMueu (Paris, 1935), 9. 
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regained its voice as a universal bearer of truth, capable of answer¬ 
ing all sorts of questions, whatever field of life you take: politics, 
economics, philosophy, sociology, anthropology, gender studies— 
to name just a few... No longer can one dismiss Orthodox theology 
as dead tradition or mere pious talk. Through such people as Solo¬ 
viev, Bulgakov, Florensky, Orthodoxy has spoken with a mighty 
voice, which reached the hearts and minds of those who genuinely 
seek the Truth. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev Rowan Williams, 
rightly chose to quote on the cover of his book Bulgakovs words— 
words which summarize perhaps the whole of Bulgakovs concerns 
and therefore his ultimate contribution to Christianity as a whole: 

He [Christ] stands at the door and knocks—at the door of 
the heart of the intelligentsia, that proud and disobedient 
heart. Will his knocking ever be heard ? 121 


121 R. Williams, Sergei Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology (Edinburgh, 
1999). Also on p. 112. 
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The Compatibility of the Principles 
of Biological Evolution with Eastern 
Orthodoxy 


Gayle E. Woloschak 


Introduction: Biological Evolution Defined 

Biological evolution is defined as descent with modification. This 
definition includes both small-scale evolution (such as changes in 
the frequency of a particular gene within a population from one 
generation to the next) and large-scale evolution (such as the descent 
of different species from a common ancestor over many generations). 
Evolution as a biological theory was first proposed by Charles 
Darwin, a British naturalist who explained that species develop over 
time and that they developed from a common origin. His two most 
important works are On the Origin of the Species 1 an d then The Descent 
of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex . 2 The major tenets proposed 
by Darwin and accepted by the mainstream scientific community to 
this day were that there is a common ancestry for all of life on earth; 
that species developed through variations in form (now known to 
be the result of inheritable mutations); and that natural selection 
selects variations and drives speciation. At the time, the books were 
controversial both from a public view and from a religious perspective. 
The Church of England’s establishment reacted against the book at 
the time, although this view softened into an uneasy acceptance over 
the ensuing decades. Even the Roman Catholic Church eventually 
took a pro-evolution perspective through the work of such noted 
scholars as Teilhard de Chardin and others. 

1 Charles Darwin, On the Origin ofSpecies by Means of Natural Selection , or the Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Strugglefor Life (1st ed.) (London: John Murray, 1859). 

2 Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex (1st ed.) (Lon¬ 
don: John Murray, 1871). 
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Evolution was originally presented as a scientific theory: a 
logically self-consistent model describing the behavior of a natural 
phenomenon originating and supported by observable facts. Like 
all other scientific theories (such as the theory of gravity, the theory 
of relativity, etc.), evolutionary theory is formulated, developed, 
and evaluated according to the scientific method. Often in everyday 
language, people equate the word “theory” with “speculation” 
or a “conjecture.” In scientific practice, however, the word theory 
has a very specific meaning—it is a model of the world (or some 
portion of it) from which falsifiable hypotheses can be generated 
and verified (or not) through empirical observation of facts. In this 
way, the concepts of “theory” and “fact” are not opposed to each 
other, but rather exist in a reciprocal relationship. While it is a fact 
that an apple falls from a tree, it is the theory of gravity that explains 
it. The scientific method which is used to test a scientific theory is 
not radically different from a rational attitude that is used in many 
aspects of everyday life. 3 The scientific method is characterized by 
several major features: (1) it uses an objectivity in approach where 
the goal is to observe events as they are without falsifying them; 
(2) the results (if produced experimentally) must be reproducible 
in a broad sense in laboratories anywhere in the world; (3) there is 
an interplay of inductive reasoning (from specific observation and 
experiments) and deductive reasoning (reasoning from theories to 
account for specific experimental results); and (4) the objective of 
the work is to develop broad laws that become part of humanity’s 
understanding of natural laws (such as the theory of gravity 
developed by Isaac Newton). The definition of a scientific theory, 
which is generally considered to be a paradigm that is proven or 
assumed to be true, is in marked contrast to a dogma which is a 
principle that is proclaimed as true. It is at the core of science to 
fight hard to be open to change imposed on it by the utilization 
of the scientific method. For that reason vocabulary of science is 
cautious: science has refrained from making dogmatic claims; 

3 Arthur Peacocke, Pathsfrom Science Towards God: The End of All Exploring (Oxford, 
UK: Oneworld Publications, 2001), 26. 
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instead, it relies upon hypotheses, which are assumptions used as 
the basis for investigation or argument, and can be tested. Proven 

The textbook definition of evolution describes it in a broad sense 
as a process of change, but biological evolution itself is much more 
limited in definition. Douglas J Futuyma in his book Evolutionary 
Biology makes the following distinction: 

In the broadest sense, evolution is merely change, and so 
is all-pervasive; galaxies, languages, and political systems all 
evolve. Biological evolution ... is change in the properties 
of populations of organisms that transcend the lifetime of 
a single individual. The ontogeny of an individual is not 
considered evolution; individual organisms do not evolve. 

The changes in populations that are considered evolution¬ 
ary are those that are inheritable via the genetic material 
from one generation to the next. Biological evolution may 
be slight or substantial; it embraces everything from slight 
changes in the proportion of different alleles within a popu¬ 
lation (such as those determining blood types) to the succes¬ 
sive alteration that led from the earliest protoorganism to 
snails, bees, giraffes, and dandelions. 4 

Biological evolution, then, does not act upon individuals but 
rather on populations. 5 The fate of individuals can be affected by their 
traits, but individuals do not undergo biological evolution, changes 
we undergo in life may perhaps be called “personal evolution,” but not 
biological evolution. A natural unit enacting biological evolution is 
the population. A population acts essentially as a collection of genes 
and genotypes that evolves, and the evolution of the population 
can be expressed as a change in the frequency of certain genes and 
genotypes in the population. For example, the prevalence of lighter 

4 Douglas J Futuyma, Evolutionary Biology (Sunderland, MS, Sinauer Associates, 
1997), 751. 

5 John M Smith and Eors Szathmary, The Origins of Life: From the Birth of Life to the 
Origin of Language (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 81; David S Wil¬ 
son, Darwin 5 Cathedral: Evolution, Religion, and the Nature of Society (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2002), 9-18. 
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skinned individuals in dusky climates and darker skinned individuals 
in sunny climates resulted from a selection of gene combinations 
balancing vitamin D deficiency and protection against UV light 
induced mutations; since neither of these issues is instantly lethal 
and they are mutually opposed to each other, selection pressure 
over many generations leads to the skin color gradient between 
equatorial Africa and Sweden. It is not the purpose of this work to 
provide a proof for biological evolution. Despite recent challenges, 6 
there is an overwhelming body of support for biological evolution 
in the scientific literature that comes from protein and DNA data, 
from the fossil and geological records, physiologic and functional 
studies, and much more (see for example, any textbook of biology 
currently used in universities). Theodosius Dobzhansky, the son of 
an Orthodox priest, a practicing Orthodox Christian, and a noted 
evolutionary scholar wrote the following: 

Let me try to make crystal clear what is established beyond 
reasonable doubt, and what needs further study, about 
evolution. Evolution as a process that has always gone on 
in the history of the earth can be doubted only by those 
who are ignorant of the evidence or are resistant to evidence, 
owing to emotional blocks or to plain bigotry. By contrast, 
the mechanisms that bring evolution about certainly need 
study and clarification. There are no alternatives to evolu¬ 
tion as history that can withstand critical examination. Yet 
we are constantly learning new and important facts about 
evolutionary mechanisms. 7 

Biological evolution (throughout the remainder of this text 
referred to as evolution) is the unifying theory of biology. Results 
of evolution shape the lives of people in almost every respect of 
everyday life. Agriculture and medicine have used the principles of 
evolution for centuries before that word was ever used for the first 
time. Regardless of their attitude toward education about evolution, 

6 Michael J. Behe, Darwins Black Box: The Biochemical Challenge to Evolution (Free 
Press, 1998). 

7 Theodosius G. Dobzhansky, “Nothing in Biology Makes Sense Except in the Light of 
Evolution,” American Biology Teacher 35(1973):125-29. 
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the federal governments of most countries utilize the knowledge 
about evolution engrained in every aspect of life sciences. Drug 
and vaccine testing for humans require prior testing in non-human 
primates because they are the genetically closest species; while those 
working with primates receive vaccinations equivalent to those for 
travelers to distant countries. The evolutionary proximity of species 
leads to similar physiology and cell biology. 

There is a unity that exists in creation that is a direct result of 
the common evolution of all of life on earth within the confines of 
our common yet varied environment. 8 Life on earth all shares the 
same elements (carbon, nitrogen, trace metals), the same processes 
(cell division, replication and repair of DNA, transcription of 
RNA, translation of proteins), even the same genetic code. These 
shared processes are sufficiently complex to make any two living 
organisms more similar to each other than anything non-living 
in the universe. At the same time, life forms in different parts of 
earth have access to and use for survival different types of nutrients 
and energy sources and are exposed to different environmental 
obstacles. Together, these challenges create selection pressure which 
leads to specialization and speciation—features that make for a 
healthy organism in the equatorial rain forests are inadequate for 
survival in an oceanic thermal vent. Thus, mankind and every other 
species share in unity as they evolved into diversity. Both unity 
and diversity of life have profound theological significance that is 
missed if we do not incorporate the theory of biological evolution 
into contemplation of Creation. Unity helps humanity to see the 
relationship of all creatures, indeed our relationship with the earth 
itself. The diversity of creation helps humanity appreciate the need 
for all creatures, all of life, all niches and environments to support 
each other and our planet. With both of these concepts come a 
profound ecological consciousness and a view of humans as priests 
of creation. 


8 Gayle E. Woloschak, Beauty and Unity in Creation: The Evolution of Life (Minneapo¬ 

lis, MN: Light and Life Publishing Co., 1996). 
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Evolution and Orthodoxy 

When medieval scholars considered that science formed the “Book 
of Nature” and that religion was reflected in the “Book of Scripture,” 
it was agreed that these two books must be consistent. While this 
“two book mode” has long been shown to be too simplistic to 
define the relationship between science and religion, that point still 
has value. God created nature and there can be no inconsistencies 
between his Creation and what the Church claims. John Zizioulas, in 
his book Being as Communion, compared two different approaches 
to truth from scientific and religious perspectives: 

Science and theology for a long time seemed to be in search 
of different sorts of truth, as if there were not one truth 
in existence as a whole. This resulted from making truth 
subject to the dichotomy between the transcendent and the 
immanent... 9 

However, one could argue that with the development of 
specialized scientific methods the “scientific” truth becomes less and 
less apparently immanent. That is certainly the case with biological 
evolution. Nevertheless, the evidence in support of biological 
evolution is found at every level of biological study; biology, 
medicine, and agriculture depend upon it and every achievement 
in these fields is made possible by an ingrained comprehension of 
evolution, even in the pre-Darwinian past when such knowledge was 
not a conscious one. Conversely, every attempt at “science” guided 
by any other principle has failed, often with grave consequences for 
humanity (e.g., the devastating “sparrow wars” era in communist 
China that killed tens of millions of people). 

There is great confusion within the Orthodox Church about 
an official contemporary position on the theory of evolution. 
One Orthodox website 10 has grouped the various positions into 
two main categories—(1) compatibilists, who hold that science 
and theology are compatible and view them as complementary 

9 John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985), 119. 

10 Evolution on OrthodoxWiki, Orthodox Internet Services http://orthodoxwiki.org/ 
Evolution. 
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revelations of God and (2) incompatibilists, who hold that science 
is incompatible with faith and argue that science is philosophically 
based on a kind of naturalism that is incompatible with any religion, 
or that Gods revelation as given by Scripture is inerrant in every 
detail and therefore supersedes anything that science might find. 

As it has been noted in many sources, modern science finds its 
roots in the Enlightenment, and therefore no Ecumenical Council 
of the Church has ever considered how to integrate science and 
theology. However, perhaps we can look at this as an issue of the 
validity of teaching(s) in apparent contradiction with the teachings 
of the Church. One could even argue that the Gospels themselves are 
contradictory, so that the contemplative approach to understanding 
them would be enforced. 

Among the Church Fathers, many have clearly expressed a view 
against the literal interpretation of Scripture. St Basil the Great spoke 
strongly against those who were straining to the letter of the text 
and missing the spirit of the Scripture, calling them “technologists 
not theologians.” St Maximus the Confessor warned that a literal 
interpretation of Scripture can be dangerous for the spiritual life: 

... a person who seeks God with true devotion must not be 
dominated by the literal text, lest he unwittingly receives 
things pertaining to God, but not God, that is, lest he feel 
a dangerous affection for the words of Scripture instead of 
for the Logos. 11 

Recent discussion on the issue has been mixed. There are probably 
more authors writing in support of compatibility of Orthodox 
teachings and evolution than there are “incompatibilists.” However, 
in general, there is no firm stand on this issue from the Orthodox 
Church, and that has led to much confusion. Unfortunately, 
this also led to an infiltration into the Church of fundamentalist 
tendencies that have been foreign to Orthodoxy in the past, 

11 St Maximos the Confessor, “Four hundred texts on love: Second Century,” The Phi - 
lokalia Vol. 2, Compiled by St Nikodemus of the Holy Mountain and St Makarios of 
Corinth, tr. and ed. by G.E.H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware (London: 
Faber and Faber, first published in 1981, reprinted 1984), 155. 
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coming predominantly from Protestant Evangelicals. Also recently, 
a literalist interpretation of Scripture surfaced in predominantly 
Orthodox countries such as Russia, Serbia, and Ukraine, which have 
recently been rescued from pro-communist regimes. Whether this 
novelty is a result of infiltration or an outcome of the interruption 
of Orthodox tradition in these countries remains to be discerned. 

One modern Orthodox scholar who could be considered a 
compatabilist is Christos Yannaras. He attempted to deal with the 
evolution question in his book Postmodern Metaphysics. 11 Most 
of this book relates to a greater understanding of physics and its 
relationship to science, religion, and the modern world. Nevertheless, 
biological evolution is also mentioned, and an attempt is made to 
segregate it from a materialistic perspective. Unlike Bulgakov, 13 
however, Yannaras argues that God is the Principal Cause of all things, 
and sees the universe as caused rather than created, using both terms 
almost interchangeably. A major concern with many of his views, 
particularly on biological evolution, is that they do not reflect a clear 
understanding of science. In one section, Yannaras lists 35 points that 
he entitles “The ‘Logical Place’ of the Theory of Biological Evolution.” 
Many of the points raised in that section are not scientifically accurate, 
and as a consequence many of his arguments fail. For example, in point 
two he states: “... Evolutionary theory says that the human spirit does 
not constitute a discontinuity in the evolution of living beings.” 14 This 
is not accurate; evolutionary theory does not talk about the spirit, 
and it is a mistake to make assumptions based on this “omission.” 
Elsewhere, in point six, he draws a series of conclusions relating self- 
preservation and survival of the fittest with evolution of the human 
brain. His statements do not flow logically, because in biological 
evolution survival of the fittest is based on survival of populations and 
is not really tied to self-preservation, but rather to the reproductive 
instincts. In fact, there are many examples in nature when parents 

12 Christos Yannaros, Postmodern Metaphysics , tr. Norman Russell (Brookline, MA: 

Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2004). 

13 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , tr. Boris Jakim (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. 

Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2002), 33-43; 220-250. 

14 Christos Yannaros, Postmodern Metaphysics , 73-82. 
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or siblings die as protectors of other population members. Natural 
selection drives the survival of the species through (re)modeling 
of a population, creating new populational genetic makeup, rather 
than killing (or not) any particular individual. Yannaras takes on the 
concepts of chance and necessity used by others (see for example, 
Peacocke 15 ), but again his understanding of these concepts is not 
really accurate from a scientific perspective, especially regarding the 
role of chance in evolution and creation. His description of “The 
Logical Place of Chance” states: 

The world as a product of chance is a contradictory proposi¬ 
tion. It proposes the inexplicable as an explanation. It inter¬ 
prets non-sense as sense. 16 

However, in evolutionary biology as well as non-biological sciences, 
the term “chance” actually communicates that a phenomenon under 
observation can be associated with some degree of probability. 
“Chance” is not inexplicable or nonsensical—it depends on the 
prior situation from which several avenues open, each with its 
own probability. Perhaps one could even argue that chance has a 
firm theological foundation in the concept of divinely prescribed 
freedom that is so engrained in Orthodoxy. Yannaras is a theologian 
who has contributed a great deal to theological arguments putting 
theology in the context of post-modernism, Western thinking, 
etc. 17 with great thought and criticism of the modern world. 

15 Arthur Peacocke, Pathsfrom Science Towards God: The End of All Exploring (Oxford: 
Oneworld Publications, 2001); Arthur Peacocke, Evolution: The Disguised Friend of 
Faith f (Philadelphia: The Templeton Foundation, 2004); Arthur Peacocke, Creation 
and the World of Science (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004); Arthur Peacocke, 
All That Is: A Naturalistic Faith for the Twenty-First Century (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2007); Gayle E Woloschak, “Chance dnd Necessity in Peacocke s Scientific 
Work,” Zygon 43 (2007): 73-81. 

16 Christos Yannaras, Postmodern Metaphysics, 67. 

17 Christos Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press 1984); 
Christos Yannaras, Elements of Faith: An Introduction to Orthodox Theology (Edin¬ 
burgh: T&T Clark Ltd., 1991; Christos Yannaras, “The Church: A Mode of Be¬ 
ing That Can Conquer Death,” Service orthodoxe de presse 169 (1992): 25; Christos 
Yannaras, On the Absence and JJnknowability of God: Heidegger and the Areaopagite 
(London: T&T Clark International, 2002). 
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However, his attempt to place theology in the context of modern 
scientific thinking is flawed by the fact that he does not have a 
clear understanding of the scientific view and therefore cannot 
adequately critique it. 

Among modern Orthodox scholars who critiqued a literal 
interpretation of Genesis, the foremost is Fr Sergius Bulgakov. 
Most notably, his book The Bride of the Lamb examines the science- 
theology interface from an Orthodox perspective. He examines 
Genesis not as history per se, but rather as a meta-history or even 
hyper-history: 

To assert that the stories [of Genesis] are “history” in the 
very same sense as empirical history is to do violence to their 
direct meaning, to subject them to critical mutilation ... 18 

The spiritual danger of missing the point of the biblical text is of 
particular concern when examining the Genesis stories. These texts 
are rich in meaning at the theological level, while a literal way to 
deal with this text is to believe that creation was made in six days. 
A contemplative way to use this text is, for example, to ponder 
Creation as good and creation of the good and how this relates to 
evil in the world, etc. 

Another issue that has been raised by evolution is how to 
understand the story of Genesis from the perspective of Eden. What 
is Eden if not the original state of humans ? How can we reconcile 
it with the origin of humans from ape-like common ancestors? 
Bulgakov, too, saw this issue as a stumbling block for contemporary 
thought, and concludes: 

One can say that the remembrance of an edenic state and of 
Gods garden is nevertheless preserved in the secret recesses 
of our self-consciousness, as an obscure anamnesis [calling 
to mind] of another being. 19 

What Bulgakov is alluding to is that Eden is a state to which we strive 
in our personal future, and not in our species' past. In the Liturgy of 
St Basil the Great, during the anaphora, the priest s prayers call for 

18 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 170. 

19 Ibid., 178. 
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a remembering of things yet to come, by remembering not only the 
things past—the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascension— 
but also by remembering (or calling to mind) those things yet to be, 
such as the Second Coming. 

Yet another issue to contemplate regarding the human history 
comes from Nellas, who recently argued 20 that any examination 
of time changed after Christ came into this world. His coming 
also meant his merging with human history, and from then on 
time took on a different meaning: “The divine economy radically 
alters the natural division of time into past, present, and future, 
and introduces a different understanding of history” This is now 
a history that God has entered and a history that was transformed, 
but at the same time, humanity was created for (or even at) this 
moment in history when Christ would enter it. 

Among the contemporary “incompatibilistsf a most frequent 
motivation for an anti-evolution attitude is governed by the idea 
that the contemporary ultra materialism is somehow a byproduct 
of evolutionary theory. This stand, however, is not supported by a 
thorough review of the facts. Materialism is a philosophical concept, 
while biological evolution is a scientific theory: there is no obligatory 
connection between the two. Evolutionary theory was developed 
to explain biological evolution, and no other process of change. Its 
application to other areas such as social development, economic 
change, etc., is inappropriate, not scientific, and most often wrought 
with political agenda. For example, evolutionary theory was co-opted 
by Marxism as a political clutch for the radical atheism that was to 
become the heart of the Marxist movement. Arthur Peacocke, in his 
book Evolution: The Disguised Friend of Faith, notes the following: 

... the recruiting of Darwinism into the struggle for social¬ 
ism, atheism, and free-thinking by Marx and Engels tied 
evolution into a package which most theologians inevitably 
rejected. 21 


20 Synaxis: An Anthology of the Most Significant Orthodox Theology in Greece Appearing 
in the Journal Synaxisfrom 1982-2002 (Montreal: Alexander Press, 2006). 

21 Arthur Peacocke, Evolution: The Disguised Friend of Faith 24. 
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Again, evolution became tied up with arguments that were 
atheistic, although evolution itself is non-theistic per se , and makes 
no comments about God or Gods relationship to creation. Today, 
in the American public arena, the evolution-anti-evolution debate 
is not tied up with science, but is once again polluted with politics. 
Pro-evolution often equates in peoples minds with materialism, 
atheism, or break-down of the family, while anti-evolution is 
conversely equated with family values, spiritual dimensions, etc. 
This conversion of a scientific theory into a tool for fortifying either 
political agenda is a tragic disservice not only to science, but to 
the fearless religious contemplation which is a basic foundation of 
Orthodoxy. What unifies pure science and pure faith is the pursuit 
of truth, based on facts, theory, and practice, and, if “pure,” devoid 
of political agendas. Inasmuch as either science or religion allows 
itself to be infiltrated by politics, they lose the interest in truth and 
become enemies both of self and of one another. 

Evolution as a Tenable Concept 

If we accept evolution as a scientific explanation of life’s origins, 
and if Orthodox faith is willing to embrace this explanation, 
it is necessary to put some effort into understanding how this 
description of life’s origins fits into Orthodox theological thinking. 
There are precursors of evolutionary thought in some of the 
Church Fathers that are consistent with an evolutionary origin for 
life. St Basil the Great, for example, in his Hexaemeron , describing 
the six days of creation, consistently mentions a continual creation 
and notes throughout that creation is not complete. 22 Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov asks the question whether there can be a time when the 
Creator was/is not creating, establishing again the timeless nature 
of the creation event itself. 23 A renewing creation, a creation capable 

22 St Basil the Great, Hexaemeron , Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , Volume 6, ed. 
P. Schaff & H. Wace (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans.1952), 52-107. 

23 Sergius Bulgakov, Sergius Bulgakov: A Bulgakov Anthology, ed. James Palin & Nicho¬ 
las Zernov (London: SPCK, 1972); Sergius Bulgakov, Sophia: The Wisdom of God 
(Hudson, NY: Lindsfarne Press, 1993); Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb, 31, 
45. 
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of constant creation, fits well with the definition of evolution as a 
continual change, a descent with modification. Fr John Chryssavgis, 
in his book Beyond the Shattered Image , refers to the Church Fathers 
and their reflections on creation by noting: 

Created nature is the only premise and promise for salvation 
or destruction; it is not a finished product, but a moving 
ground in a process of continuous self-transcendence and 
transformation. 24 

St Gregory Palamas distinguishes between Gods energies and 
Gods essence, noting that this distinction defines the relationship 
between God and creation so that nothing is outside of Gods 
realm; Gods energies are experienced by creation while Gods 
essence cannot be. This idea was re-discovered by some Western 
theologians including, for example, Arthur Peacocke, 25 but by and 
large this idea is not yet part of mainstream thinking even in the 
science-religion area. 

While these sources would embrace evolution as an inherent 
quality of change of creation, the concept of evolution is necessary 
to place humanity in the context of the remainder of creation. A 
denial of evolution often leads to an exploitative approach to the 
earth and the earth s resources and finally human beings as well. If 
we do not see the relationship of humans to all of creation—that 
humans are supposed to be the caretakers—it becomes easier to 
destroy species and harm the environment, contaminating the earth 
and even space. Fr John Chryssavgis, in his book Beyond the Shattered 
Image , attributes this attitude in part to the fact that people may 
consider that a human person is apart from or even above the rest 
of creation. Moreover, if we see the creation as a mosaic of species- 
specific events, it is easy to segregate races of the human species and 
then nations and so on. Conversely, an acceptance of evolution 

24 John Chryssavgis, Beyond the Shattered Image: Insights into an Orthodox Ecological 
Worldview (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing Co., 1999), 85. 

25 Arthur Peacocke, Pathsfrom Science Towards God: The End of All Exploring-, Gayle E. 
Woloschak, “Chance and Necessity in Peacocke s Scientific Work,” Zygon 43 (2008): 
73-81. 
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helps humans to see our proper place in creation—related to all 
species on earth, even related to the earth itself—and thus to see the 
necessary role we must play in protecting it. Respect for all life on 
earth that acknowledges the diversity among and within species is 
ecologically and morally sound and has been one of the basic tenets 
of Orthodoxy. St Maximus the Confessor wrote 

... through the beauty, goodness and profusion of His 
intense love for everything, [God] goes out of Himself in 
His providential care for the whole of creation. By means 
of the supraessential power of ecstasy, and spell-bound as 
it were by goodness, love and longing, He relinquishes His 
utter transcendence in order to dwell in all things while yet 
remaining Himself . 26 

If God is in every extremity of nature without change, then the 
differences among these “extremities” become irrelevant—the 
apparent changes through evolution are non-changes for God, 
and Gods care for creation is all-encompassing. If God found 
nature so important that it was worthy of redemption, then how 
can humanity cause the destruction of so much of it through our 
ecological ignorance and carelessness? 

Laws of nature—gravity, mass/energy conservation, the various 
physical and chemical constants, the properties of the various 
“systems” as well as elements and compounds—are all deterministic 
properties that provide the universe with a structure and order 
much like the structure and order that we experience in the liturgy. 
The cosmic order is a form of cosmic liturgy, the cosmos doing 
“Gods work” by being what it is supposed to be and carrying out 
what is expected. Likewise, evolution is a natural order at the core 
of life on earth: the deterministic nature of the effect of mutations, 
in conjunction with the natural selection directs the changes 
experienced by the living beings of creation. All of this—the entire 
Creation—humans are expected to offer to God in the Church’s 
liturgy (“Your own of Your own,” etc.), recognizing God as Creator 

26 St Maximos the Confessor, “Various texts on theology, the divine economy and vir¬ 
tue and vice: Fifth century,” in The Phtlokalia, Vol. 2,281. 
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and mankind as created together with everything else. The task of 
man is to be the “syndesmos and gephyra, the bond and bridge of 
God’s creation” (St John Chrysostom quoted by Bishop Kallistos). 27 

Evolution of life on earth has lasted billions of years and included 
many changes to the life on earth, because evolution depends upon 
a life-death cycle as one of the main operating forces of natural 
selection. Many species were formed, changed, and have vanished over 
the millennia, species with which we share at a minimum the same 
subcellular structures and processes. There is hardly any other topic of 
scientific study that so inspires the feeling of humanity’s transience as 
evolutionary biology, but this awareness and acceptance of it inspire 
the sense of unity with the rest of creation; moreover, we realize that 
the passage of time is necessary for the natural order of things. 

At the same time, the Orthodox understand that time for God has 
a different meaning than it does for humans. Our understanding of 
divine eternity as outside of time is expressed through our liturgical 
language in the Church. The verb forms we use in the Church, the 
present tense in the perfective, remind and teach us that. Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov, in his book The Bride of the Lamb, says “There is and can 
be nothing in time that does not have its foundation in eternity.” 28 
While we live in time, we also partake in eternity through the 
Church. This participation in eternity is a link with our Creator 
who also created time. 

Causality and Bulgakov 

The medieval “two book” model for understanding science and 
religion, as mentioned earlier—had the “book of nature” and “the 
book of scripture” as two different approaches for understanding 
God and his creation. God was viewed as the source of all causality, 
and creation as a reflection of God’s action in the universe. Much of 
early science, therefore, was justified by anticipation of broadening 
the understanding of God. Mendel, a monk of the Catholic 

27 Bishop Kallistos Ware, Through the Creation to the Creator (London: Friends of the 
Centre, 1997), 8. 

28 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 227. 
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Church, pursued genetics as a way of understanding nature and 
thereby getting a view into Gods creation. Galileo peered into the 
stars to understand the universe in hopes of better understanding 
the One who created it. Through such efforts, the issues of 
causality from a scientific perspective and those from a theological 
perspective become confused. Modern science has distanced itself 
from any concept of a Creator, focusing instead on understanding 
intermediate causes or “sub-causalities.” God is not present in this 
equation. And, as modern science finds scientific causes and pushes 
the cause of events (e.g., the beginning of the cosmos) further and 
further from God (as described by the “God of gaps”), God appears 
to be smaller, and those who still insist on God as the ultimate cause 
worry about his primacy. 

The drive to find causes is found in all areas of scientific 
investigation as a necessary ingredient: in history, where we try to 
uncover the cause of events in hopes of not repeating mistakes; in 
psychology, where we hope to find the cause of mental disorders 
and thereby cure the patient; in medicine, where we hope to find 
the underlying cause of disease and give the appropriate therapy. 
The overall goal of science is to provide useful models of reality, and 
this is of necessity research-driven by the cause-effect relationship. 

Scientists look at bacteria and viruses as causes of infectious 
diseases, tectonic shifts as causes of earthquakes, etc., but scientists 
do not attribute any aspect of this to God. In fact, while many people 
have complained that science is wrong because it does not consider 
God as a cause, there is no theological justification for a view of God 
as the direct cause of small individual events. As science attempts 
to be objective, with the goal of uncovering a pathway or defining a 
chemical response, this provides a language and approach that are 
unified among all scientists and allow for communication across 
the globe and even across disciplines. When a biologist in Chicago 
and a biologist in Japan are talking about a particular cellular 
response to radiation, they both know what it takes to define that 
response and whether the appropriate criteria in a given instance 
have been met. When manuscripts are peer-reviewed for inclusion 
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in a particular journal, reviewers with the same expertise will often 
make similar comments on the paper, regardless of their national or 
religious orientation. While many feel confused and even angered 
by the fact that scientists can discuss creation without putting God 
into the story, these same people do not appreciate that there is 
humility in not discussing God. There is a limit to what science can 
define, and that limit is based on the objective scientific approach of 
performing hypothesis-driven experimentation. God is not subject 
to such testing, and therefore whenever the scientist brings God 
into the discussion, that is based not on scientific experimentation, 
but rather on his or her personal belief system. This belief system 
is not amenable to scientific experimentation, but is rather based 
on personal faith and experience. If scientists were to put God into 
their scientific results, one wonders what the basis for this would 
be and what criteria would be used for including some faith-based 
information and not other. In fact, it could be argued that much of 
the animosity in the science-religion discussion is based on scientists 
over-stepping their bounds and delving into faith-based comments. 
A recent conference, “Beyond Belief,” (see website 29 ) held by 
scientists to discuss the science-religion interface demonstrated 
how challenging it is to find a middle-ground between believing and 
non-believing scientists. The misleading aspect of this discussion 
occurs when prestigious scientists such as Stephen Hawking or 
Richard Dawkins take strong stands against religion, and one is led 
to believe that they are doing this based on scientific evidence rather 
than on their own personal beliefs. 

A significant part of the problem in science-religion considerat¬ 
ions has come to be associated with the fact that those who are not 
engaged in scientific pursuits still feel driven to look for the causes 
of things. Tolstoy in his novel War and Peace acknowledged this 
when he wrote: 

But the ultimate purpose [of the bee] is not exhausted 
neither by the one, nor the other, nor the third purpose that 
human reason is able to discover. The higher human reason 


29 www.beyondbelief2006.org 
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rises in the discovery of these purposes, the more obvious for 
it is the inaccessibility of the final purpose. 30 

This idea about purpose has resulted in confusion between purpose 
and cause and has led to the persistent drive to ascribe causality to 
God. 

One early proponent of “God as the cause” was Thomas Aquinas, 
who argued that God is the Primary Cause of all things: 

There must be found in the nature of things one first 
immovable Being, a primary cause, necessarily existing, not 
created; existing the most widely, good, even the best possi¬ 
ble; the first ruler through the intellect, the ultimate end of 
all things, which is God. 31 

This argument of Aquinas has become a hallmark for the Western 
Church in defining the relationship of God and Creation, with 
God as the Primary Cause and other causes as being secondary. At 
first examination, this statement of God as the Primary Cause of 
all seems well-based in reasoning and understanding. Using this 
approach, God could be placed as the Primary Cause of all things, 
with science examining secondary causes. This, however, may lead 
to erroneous conclusions. For example, if all around us are “effects” 
and God is the only “cause,” then deterministic responsibility for 
everything lies with God—he is ultimately responsible (and perhaps 
blameworthy) for all that occurs in the universe, while our ability 
to cause any changes in or around us fades into insignificance. As 
the “first cause,” God becomes gradually more distant rather than 
immediate. Fr Sergius Bulgakov takes this perspective to task, 
arguing that “The One Who Causes” is not a proper designation for 
God. 32 He bases this on how we understand the word cause. When 
humans cause things to happen, we think about “cause-effect” 
relationships; for example, turning the key in the car ignition causes 

30 Leo Tolstoy, War and Peace , tr. Richard Pevear & Larissa Volokhonsky (Vintage 
Classics, 2008), 1362. 

31 Thomas Aquinas, “Reasons in Proof of the Existence of God, Summa Ibeologica Ar¬ 
ticles II and II,” The Library of Original Sources , vol. V: The Early Medieval World, ed. 
Oliver J. Thatcher (Milwaukee: University Research Extension Co., 1907), 359-63. 

32 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 35, 220-22. 
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it to start, or exposure to influenza virus causes the person to develop 
the flu. This is not the proper way to think of Gods relationship 
with the world. Bulgakov argues that the proper description of 
Gods relationship to the world is that of Creator and creation, 
and that this is not the same as “The One Who Causes.” If human 
creativity is somehow a micro-relation to Gods creativity and Gods 
creative activity, then we can better understand God as Creator 
through considering creative acts of humans rather than considering 
causative facts. A comparison of cause-effect actions with creative 
actions actually shows that these are quite different. Creativity is 
often considered to be a mental activity that involves the generation 
of new ideas or new concepts, although there is great difficulty 
in defining it and its features. The source of creativity has been 
attributed to a variety of different processes (social environment, 
cognitive processes, divine intervention, serendipity, etc.) and is 
usually multi-dimensional in nature. Creativity is not something 
that can be dictated or even defined, nor is it something that can be 
legislated, such as “Today I will be creative.” This is much different 
from a cause-effect relationship where the end-result can be easily 
attributed to a specific action. So, a person can easily say “I will make 

a_” and proceed to do it, if it involves no inspiration; but such is 

not the case with creation and creative thinking. While a person can 
indicate that they will design a particular experiment or a particular 
building at a given time, the inspiration for a creative component 
to that work cannot be dictated and may come when least expected 
or may never come. Thus, we often hear people claim that their 
best ideas (creative moments) happen in the shower or when they 
first wake up in the morning. If one then extrapolates from human 
experience with creativity, it becomes clear that creativity and 
cause-effect are very different things. Bulgakov provides a critique 
on aspects of western theology, including arguments against the 
doctrine of first and second causes. He prefers instead a concept of 
“co-imagedness,” in which the creature contains the living image 
of the Creator; and he argues that the world does not have a cause 
since it was created, and God is not the cause of the world but rather 
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is the worlds Creator and Provider. In this sense, the world becomes 
a correlative unity understood by its connection with its Creator 
rather than an autonomous and unrelated entity. We can also easily 
understand this stand from our own creative experiences—things 
we caused to be made are much less important to us than those we 
created drawing upon our inspiration, our originality. Such things 
we are proud of and want to be measured by—in some way they 
are us ourselves. There is another meaning to be had from the word 
originality—when we create and are the origin of a creation, we are 
truly original. God as Origin of all is infinitely more than a cause. 
Bulgakov reasons that the proper relationship of the Creator and 
creation is expressed as an icon: 

In general, the idea of the Creator and creation does not 
need to be translated into the language of mechanical 
causality, for it has another category, its proper one, that of 
co-imagedness, since the creature contains the living image 
of the Creator and is correlated with Him. ...The world 
does not have a cause, since it is created; and God is not 
the cause of the world and not a cause in the world, but its 
Creator and Provider. Gods creative act is not the mechani¬ 
cal causation through Himself of the world s being, but His 
going out of Himself in creation. .. .” 33 

This co-imagedness fits well with the Genesis context of humans 
being made in the image and according to the likeness of God. 
Humans bear the imprint of their Creator, the icon of God. We 
acknowledge this liturgically by censing the people during all 
liturgical services, censing the image of God in each person. 

Bulgakov is one of the few Orthodox theologians who have 
attempted to address questions of the interaction of God and the 
world taking into consideration modern scientific thinking about 
evolution. There are a few others who have addressed the issue of 
the interface of science and religion in contemporary Orthodox 
thought. 34 They too have used a theological approach in addressing 

33 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 221-22. 

34 John D Zizioulas, “Preserving Gods Creation: Three Lectures on Theology and 
Ecology,” King's Theological Review 12 (1989): 11-15; 41-45; 13 (1990): 11-15; 
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questions of environment, anthropology, creation, and others; 
and while much of their thinking touches directly on evolutionary 
biology and its meaning in a religious context, they have not had 
this topic as their major goal. While Bulgakovs writings are often 
tangential to this topic, he has specifically examined the theory of 
evolution and its implications for Orthodoxy. 

Bulgakov deals with a variety of problematic questions for the 
science and religion discussion. Was there a time when God was 
not Creator? Bulgakov considers that the power of creation is so 
integrated into the Godhead that God cannot fail to be the Creator 
and cannot be understood as separated from Creation. God never 
began being Creator because God was Creator eternally. Gods 
interaction with the world is predominantly creative, not mechanical. 
Creation is an on-going process that has not ended and will not end. 
This Bulgakov sees as being consonant with views of evolution where 
the life continues to be changed and hence created even now. 

How can one understand the eternity of creation and the 
temporality of its being? Is there a beginning of time? Bulgakov 
considers that eternity is accessible to creatures only through 
temporality and the overcoming of temporality. He notes that the 
symbolism of the six days of creation places the creation of time 
itself only on the fourth day, i.e., after the fullness of already existing 
creaturely life has been implanted. Time exists for the humanity 
which by nature has consciousness and knowledge of time. The world 
was not created in time—the time was created in the world, but this 
creation was supra-temporal, not extra-temporal. Bulgakov states: 


Philip Sherrard, Human Image: World Image. The Death and Resurrection of Sacred 
Cosmology (Ipswich, UK: Golgonozza Press, 1992); Dumitru Staniloae, The Experi¬ 
ence of God\ tr. loan Ionita & Robert Barringer (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Ortho¬ 
dox Press, 1994), 102; V. Vukanovic, Science and Faith (Minneapolis, MN: Light and 
Life Publishing Co., 1995); Gayle E. Woloschak, Beauty and Unity in Creation: The 
Evolution of Life (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing Co., 1996); David 
B. Hart, The Beauty of the Infinite: The Aesthetics of Christian Truth (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Press, 2003); David B. Hart, The Doors of the Sea: Where Was 
God in the Tsunami? (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Press, 2005); Alexei V. 
Nesteruk, Light from the East: Theology , Science and the Eastern Orthodox Tradition 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2003). 
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Even if one could seek the beginning of creation, it would 
have to be perceived not outside, not in time or in space, but 
inside, in the character of creaturely being, and in the last 
analysis, in divine being. 35 

To what extent is humanity Gods creation ? Bulgakov s view is that 
humanity is created by Gods call into being in some cosmic sense, 
but that there is also an extent (paradoxically) to which humanity 
is its own creator brought about by the freedom of choice given to 
humanity by God. Human freedom comes with a creative power 
that is capable of self-determination, while humans are considered 
noncreaturely-creaturely beings, created and self-creating, intended 
to become a god by grace or even a created god. This is balanced 
by each persons personal acceptance of universal sin which can be 
different from one person to another, a concept that Bulgakov favors 
over traditional views of original sin. Furthermore, this position is 
tightly bound to his understanding of evolution. 

What does acceptance of evolution mean for our understanding 
of an original edenic state of humanity on earth? Bulgakov notes 
that evolutionary outlook on human origins is diametrically opposed 
to any view of an original state of humanity that is associated with 
Eden and a perfect life. This point is expounded upon in detail as 
the contrast between the language of empirical history and meta- 
historical events is described. Bulgakov considers the idea that, while 
evolution takes place as a series of apparently capricious events, there 
is an inner progression of creation that allows for the actualization in 
time of a prior reality that is beyond creation. While evolution defines 
the “how” of creation, the “what” of creation is defined by this inner 
progression that reflects a different reality, a reality that existed before 
this reality, a reality that humans “remember” as an edenic state and 
of Gods garden. So, just as God is always a Creator, the extratemporal 
creation which God has always created is always the goal and the 
memory of the material creation, its Eden. Bulgakov states: 

... although man is phylogenetically connected with the 
animal world by his animal nature, his origin is not merely 

35 S ergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 44. 
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an evolutionary achievement, but an express and new divine 
creative act that is outside the evolutionary process. It is 
something new in creation . 36 

The appearance of a godlike spirit in humanity is a mystery that 
is not understood empirically, and evolution does not attempt to 
define when or how this spirit first appeared in humans or human¬ 
like creatures, nor is it supposed to. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Evolution is a law of the living world, as essential for creation as 
are other laws of nature, and as essential for life as the liturgy is 
for the Church. Therefore, denying evolution is impoverishing the 
understanding of creation, which is one of the few expressions of 
God that humans are all able to perceive while still on this earth. 
Our bodies are a part of creation, intermingled with all other matter 
and life. Our passion for the immaterial and striving for the edenic 
state are expressions of our spirit and essential ingredient of our 
being “made in the image and likeness of God.” That part of our 
being need not be explained by biological evolution, nor could it 
be. At the same time, that spirit gives humans responsibility to be 
stewards of creation, because they are a co-image of God. God is 
Creator and Origin, not a simple cause of creation. Knowing how 
much humans care for products of our own originality, being aware 
that we and the cosmos are all created together should fill us with 
awe and a wish to protect and serve the world and each other in 
order to give to God what is his own. Understanding and accepting 
biological evolution is of the essence if we are to do this labor of 
love—making our stewardship right. 


36 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , 174. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Peter C. Bouteneff, Beginnings: Ancient Christian Readings 
of the Biblical Creation Narratives (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2008), xv+240 pp. 

In the ongoing disputes among proponents of creationism, 
intelligent design, and evolutionism, the first three chapters of 
Genesis remain a focus of widespread interest. Against the backdrop 
of this contemporary relevance, Dr Bouteneff examines how these 
pivotal texts featured in Jewish and Christian thought from the 
second century BCE to the fourth century CE. In his incisive yet 
even-handed analysis of exegetical texts written during these six 
centuries, Bouteneff provides perspectives which impel the reader 
to reconsider the contemporary use of these texts as well as their 
appropriation in Christian theology over the centuries. 

Bouteneff s study devotes special attention to each authors 
understanding of creation and the nature of paradise, especially the 
status of the original human being in the paradisiacal setting. With 
regard to this question of original human status, he concentrates 
on the effect of Adam’s transgression on Adam himself and on all 
subsequent human generations, offering a more nuanced view than 
the linear creation/fall/redemption model which, according to 
Bouteneff, became regnant only with the advent of the eighteenth- 
century notion o i Heilsgeschichte. 

Even though ancient Jewish texts paid scant attention to the 
Hexaemeron and to the issue of the consequence of Adams’ sin, one 
finds increased interest in these topics in texts of the second and 
first centuries bee, specifically in the deuterocanonical /apocryphal 
books of Sirach, Wisdom, Jubilees, 2 Esdras, and 2 Baruch. Even 
with this increased attention, however, there is no consistent 
doctrine of the relationship between Adam’s sin and death, only 
a “diversity of... portrayals of the first-created world and its first- 
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created human beings” (25). It is in the apocalyptic literature of the 
inter-testamental period that the issue of the relationship between 
sin and death begins to be addressed in significant depth. Especially 
noteworthy in this regard is the “near unanimity in denying the 
direct causal role of the transgression in Paradise” (26) and the 
clear emphasis of “the free choice of subsequent human beings,” 
even allowing for “the possibility of obtaining ‘righteousness’" (26). 
Human beings, these texts assert, die not because they are paying the 
punitive price for their progenitor Adam’s transgression, but because 
they, like their progenitor, voluntarily choose the way of sin. 

After laying out these general principles, BoutenefF in the 
following chapters painstakingly traces their development and 
elaboration in the first four centuries of the Christian era. He begins 
his analysis with St Pauls treatment of sin and death in Romans. 
He makes note of the fact that Paul presents no teaching of original 
guilt, this notion being traced to Jerome and Augustine, whose 
dependence on the faulty Latin translation of Romans 5:12 led to 
their questionable doctrinal stance. For St Paul the whole topic of 
Adam and his transgression is important primarily so that Christ can 
be presented as the new Adam, who breaks the vicious downward 
spiral of sin and death set in motion by the first sin. 

BoutenefF then demonstrates how this notion of Adam as a “foil 
for Christ” runs throughout the thought of the second-century 
apologists, specifically Ignatius of Antioch, Justin Martyr, Melito 
of Sardis, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenaeus of Lyons, all of 
whose writings express the conviction that the Old Testament 
can be properly interpreted only through the lens of the Christ- 
event. Thus, for these authors typology features prominently in 
their exegetical arsenal, allowing much of the Old Testament to be 
seen as a treasure-trove of types whose antitypes are revealed in the 
New. Moreover, like most of the authors in the inter-testamental 
period, these apologists of the second century affi rm that complete 
freedom could be exercised by Adam’s descendants. New to these 
authors, however, is an interest in the concept of the divine image 
in human beings. 
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The third century, with the emergence of enhanced exegetical 
sophistication in the writings of Origen, would witness increased 
attention to this concept of the divine image. Origen does not 
concentrate on Adam in isolation but rather, according to Bouteneff, 
“departicularizes” Adam such that he represents all humanity. Thus 
Adam’s fall is treated as humanity’s fall, with human beings suffering 
the same end as Adam not in payment of Adam’s guilt but as a result 
of their Adam-like behavior; in Origen s view, any human being who 
sins is “Adam”! (113). Origen thus stressed human fallenness rather 
than Adam’s fallenness. With this new perspective, Origen “dropped 
a very great stone in the water, and waves were felt powerfully, if 
inconsistently, through the subsequent centuries” (119). 

As one would expect, Bouteneff then moves seamlessly from 
Origen (after some brief comments on relevant works of Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Athanasius of Alexandria) to consideration of the 
Cappadocians’ exegesis of the opening chapters of Genesis, which 
is built on both the multiple methods and the expansive content of 
Origen’s efforts. The focus of the Cappadocians’ analysis of Genesis 
1-3 is clearly Christological, or, more specifically, soteriological. 
That is, the Cappadocians too discuss Adam primarily as a foil for 
restoration in the Christ; the generation of the old Adam pales in 
comparison to the regeneration accomplished by the new Adam. 

Throughout Beginnings , Bouteneff admirably permits the texts 
he considers to speak for themselves; he does not cram them into 
a systematic or artificially consistent schema. Nevertheless, in the 
concluding chapter he masterfully draws together prominent 
themes which recur throughout his study. These can be summarized 
as follows: 

— Despite the multiplicity of methods and viewpoints 
espoused by the various Christian authors, there is a 
remarkable coherence among these authors because of their 
shared “hermeneutical key,” i.e., the conviction that Genesis 
1-3 must be examined from the perspective of fulfillment 
in Christ. This is accomplished largely through allegorical, 
typological, and moral interpretation. 
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— These authors assumed the historicity of Adam and the 
events centered on him, as well as the scientific relevance 
of the creation event, but neither of these aspects became 
the center of their concern—which was what Genesis 1-3 
revealed about the providence of God, especially as made 
manifest in the saving work of Christ. 

— The central concern of the creation narratives is the human 
person. In this regard Adam is less of a concern in himself 
than as the representation of all humanity . Adams role as 
“protosinner,” therefore, is less about his uniqueness than 
about the experience all his descendents share with him by 
virtue of their being sinners like him. Adam is a representative 
of the human condition of the “old humanity” and is to be 
counterposed with the restoration of the “new humanity,” 
effected by Christ as the new Adam. 

— Adams culpability, the focus of so much later theological 
speculation regarding original sin, is virtually absent from 
the texts analyzed in this study. Likewise, death is not seen 
as a punishment for sin but as its inevitable and unavoidable 
consequence. All die in that all sin—an idea expressed 
clearly by Paul but clouded by later theological models. 
Furthermore, these authors assume that human freedom is 
intact and that one is guilty only for ones own sins. Thus 
sinfulness is not seen as imposed as an inherent, “inbred” 
proclivity of human beings, even if it became an inevitable 
aspect of the human condition. 

These conclusions alone, clearly presented and amply substantiated, 
are enough to make Bouteneff s study an important contribution. 
However, as I finished reading this book, I was left with the 
overwhelming sense that one more chapter, or at least an additional 
section in the concluding chapter as it now stands, would have 
made the significance of this study all the more obvious. Given his 
theological erudition and investment in interfaith and interreligious 
efforts, Bouteneff could easily have provided a number of reflections 
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on how the aforementioned conclusions could have determinative 
impact on breaking some of the centuries-old impasses that have 
thwarted relations among different Christian theologies on such 
matters as depravity, regeneration, theological anthropology, 
and soteriology. Even more scintillating to those of us invested in 
Christian-Islamic dialogue is how the earlier patristic notions of the 
sin of Adam discussed in this work might be fruitful in addressing 
Muslim misgivings about the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
These misgivings are a reaction to Islam’s markedly Augustinian 
understanding of the doctrine, as if it were the only conception to 
be found in Christian thought. Bouteneff s study would go far to 
disabuse both Muslims and many Christians of this tendentious view 
of the sin of Adam in ways that could move ongoing conversations 
beyond the tired sloganeering and vacuous caricaturing that have 
come to typify them. In this case, returning ad fontes could reveal 
some new ways forward. 

— Theodore Pulcini 

Aidan Nichols, OP, Wisdom from Above: A Primer in the 

Theology of Father Sergei Bulgakov (Leominster, Hereford¬ 
shire: Gracewing, 2005), 317 pp. 

The publication of this study, the opinion could be ventured, 
represents nothing less than an important turn in the critical 
reception of the theological thought of Sergius Bulgakov, the 
leading theological voice of the pre-World War II Russian diaspora. 
From Bulgakovs own time and throughout the ensuing years 
the Orthodox appraisal of one of their own, on the other hand, 
has been decidedly mixed with his speculative thought at once 
being adjudicated as heretical, fully Orthodox or just eclectic and 
idiosyncratic. Oddly enough, Catholic appraisals of Bulgakov, 
though not many, have generally been quite positive. This is definitely 
the case with the present work by the renowned English Dominican, 
Aidan Nichols of Blackfriars, Cambridge. The author is also modest 
in designating his expansive overview and study of Bulgakovs 
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on how the aforementioned conclusions could have determinative 
impact on breaking some of the centuries-old impasses that have 
thwarted relations among different Christian theologies on such 
matters as depravity, regeneration, theological anthropology, 
and soteriology. Even more scintillating to those of us invested in 
Christian-Islamic dialogue is how the earlier patristic notions of the 
sin of Adam discussed in this work might be fruitful in addressing 
Muslim misgivings about the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
These misgivings are a reaction to Islam’s markedly Augustinian 
understanding of the doctrine, as if it were the only conception to 
be found in Christian thought. Bouteneff s study would go far to 
disabuse both Muslims and many Christians of this tendentious view 
of the sin of Adam in ways that could move ongoing conversations 
beyond the tired sloganeering and vacuous caricaturing that have 
come to typify them. In this case, returning ad fontes could reveal 
some new ways forward. 

— Theodore Pulcini 

Aidan Nichols, OP, Wisdom from Above: A Primer in the 

Theology of Father Sergei Bulgakov (Leominster, Hereford¬ 
shire: Gracewing, 2005), 317 pp. 

The publication of this study, the opinion could be ventured, 
represents nothing less than an important turn in the critical 
reception of the theological thought of Sergius Bulgakov, the 
leading theological voice of the pre-World War II Russian diaspora. 
From Bulgakovs own time and throughout the ensuing years 
the Orthodox appraisal of one of their own, on the other hand, 
has been decidedly mixed with his speculative thought at once 
being adjudicated as heretical, fully Orthodox or just eclectic and 
idiosyncratic. Oddly enough, Catholic appraisals of Bulgakov, 
though not many, have generally been quite positive. This is definitely 
the case with the present work by the renowned English Dominican, 
Aidan Nichols of Blackfriars, Cambridge. The author is also modest 
in designating his expansive overview and study of Bulgakovs 
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theology as merely a “primer.” If any work is a “primer” in Bulgakov s 
thought, it is Bulgakovs own apologia for sophiology, The Wisdom 
of God: A Brief Summary of Sophiology (New York and London, 
1937; rev. ed. 1993). Fr Nichols’ study is not only remarkable for its 
extent of exposition, but also for its depth and subdety of critique of 
the key points in Bulgakovs own speculative output. On this latter 
score alone, the work surpasses L. A. Zander’s two-volume Bog i Mir 
{God and World) (Paris, 1948), which is mostly just a regurgitation 
of Bulgakov’s thought without a truly independent and critical 
evaluation of it. 

Methodologically speaking, Fr Nichols’ exposition is noteworthy 
for another reason. After a succinct introduction to Bulgakov’s 
life and lifework as a “theologian of Wisdom” (p. 10), the author 
expounds upon Bulgakov’s thought in a non-genetic fashion. In 
his exposition, he begins with Bulgakov’s “Great Trilogy” (p. 10), 
ending with his earlier “Little Trilogy” (p. 8)—this reviewer’s own 
preference being his “major” vis-a-vis his “minor” trilogy—and his 
studies on the eucharist and on iconography. 

In the author’s first analytic chapters, he attempts to lay bare what 
Bulgakov means by Divine Wisdom and its created counterpart. 
He begins with the “who and what” of human and divine 
nature, underscoring his “initial ontological axiom” {iskhodnaia 
ontologicheskaia aksioma ) (Nichols’ own transliteration is not quite 
exact) (p. 13). In a word, this principle states that a person (“who”) 
has no real content without a nature (“what”). With its nature a 
spiritual subject in turn lives in its “world” (p. 14). Human beings 
as selves, as personal spirits, are conditioned beings; they are not 
fully transparent to themselves, but are essentially dependent beings 
existing in interaction with others. But they are also something else. 
As spiritual beings, they image the Godhead. In this fashion, in some 
real way, they partake of the divinity and, in this sense, are rendered 
“uncreated” by participation. Eschewing a pantheistic reading of 
Bulgakov’s words, Fr Nichols understands them more rhetorically in 
line with Greek patristic tradition, chiefly with St Irenaeus, as a way 
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of affirming the possibility of the human hypostasis’ sharing in the 
uncreated life of the Trinity (see p. 16). 

With the tri-hypostatic divine life, on the other hand, we find full 
transparency. Gods own nature is utterly clear and “hypostasized,” 
as it were, with the “what” of God being in the absolute lucid 
possession of the three Divine Persons. Expressed in the personalist 
terms of relation, the Father possesses his nature only in begetting 
the Son, being, as it were, in “eternal kenosis” or a state of “self¬ 
devastation,” whereas the Son analogously always finds himself in 
a state of “self-emptying” in sacrifice to his Father. As for the Holy 
Spirit, Bulgakov describes this Hypostasis, as Fr Nichols notes (p. 
20), as the “joy of sacrificial love.” On this score, Fr Nichols draws 
attention to the Catholic theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar 
(1905-1988), who resorts to similar terminology. 

If “self-emptying” is the mark of the Divine Hypostases, it is 
intelligible why the nature of God is identifiable with love. Love is, 
thus, the basis of the “interior organic unity” of the Godhead that 
at the same time gives rise to the interior organic unity of the divine 
ideas that constitute the Wisdom of God (see p. 24). Reflective of 
the Godhead, they manifest the Glory of God. As such the Divine 
Wisdom is also effusive. Indeed, in Gods freedom, it overflows 
into creation, itself being necessarily marked by “sophianity” (p. 
33) as reflective of the divine ideas. However, whereas the divine 
ideas constitutive of the Wisdom of God necessarily enjoy an 
“all-unity,” their correlate in creation or created wisdom is marked 
by “all-multiplicity” (p. 36), even if this same also presupposes a 
foundational organicity or an inner unity in being. 

Before turning to Bulgakovs Christology, Fr Nichols offers a 
chapter on evil and original sin in light of Gods providence. In it 
he has the opportunity to critique Bulgakov s understanding of 
grace to which, surprisingly, Bulgakov does not devote too much 
of his thought. Stressing the centrality of the dogma of original sin 
in Bulgakov s conception of salvation, Fr Nichols pointedly notes 
Bulgakovs own failures in understanding Catholic teaching on 
grace, especially as found in Augustine and Thomas (pp. 58-80, 
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67-68, 72-74). Though he exonerates Bulgakov from Baianism 
(p. 72, cf. p. 244), the author could have indicated more clearly how 
affine Bulgakov really is to Baius in discussing grace, even in the 
former he ultimately draws conclusions different from the latter. 

Turning now to a consideration of the ontological basis of 
the incarnation and the central question “Cur Deus Homo?" Fr 
Nichols rightfully observes (p. 78) how remarkably similar are the 
answers given to it by Bulgakov and the Catholic John Duns Scotus 
(something Bulgakov may have been unaware of). Clearly for 
both, God chose to manifest his love from all eternity not only in 
creation, but also in the incarnation. Indeed, in his thesis that God 
created the world for the sake of the incarnation, Bulgakov speaks, 
as it were, as a Franciscan. 

It is important to underscore these convergences between 
Bulgakov and Catholic theologians, as Bulgakov is wont to pick on 
the weaknesses of Catholic thought, too often misunderstanding 
it and then not grasping its potential for fine-tuning his own 
speculations. Fr Nichols specifically draws attention to John Duns 
Scotus and Hans Urs von Balthasar. I would add the voice of 
Maurice de la Taille, SJ (1872-1933), Bulgakov’s contemporary, 
for developing Bulgakov s own sophiological accounting of grace. 
In the same vein, however implacable Bulgakov may be before 
the Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception, Scotus’s own 
teaching on the universal primacy of Christ as it bears on the Mother 
of God is clearly affine to Bulgakov s own sophiological conception 
of the role of the Mother of God in the redemption of mankind. 
A Catholic-Orthodox dialogue over the Immaculate Conception 
could well start with a comparative study of Scotus and Bulgakov 
on this Marian teaching. 

Having elaborated upon the ontological basis of the incarnation 
according to Bulgakov, Fr Nichols is able to go to the heart of 
Bulgakovs Christology, namely, his teaching on “theanthropy” or 
“Godmanhood/ Divine Humanity.” If indeed the divine Word is 
eternally preordained for the incarnation, we can truly ascribe to 
the Second Hypostasis the heavenly humanity of God in whom, 
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as Nichols notes (p. 88), “all the divine ideas arrange themselves 
around the idea of man” In this way, we can grasp why the hypostasis 
of the Word was, and is, essentially “co-human.” Something else 
is also graspable. In the very first moment of the creation of man 
we must postulate an “initial correlation” between the Hypostatic 
Word in heaven and all human beings on earth. From the very 
beginning of mankind, the human hypostasis is slated to enjoy 
communion with the Holy Trinity. So just as the creaturely wisdom 
of God becomes hypostatic in man, man has to be conceived, in Fr 
Nichols’ quotation of Bulgakov (p. 89) as the “sophianic hypostasis 
of the world,” meaning that the world itself is in solidarity with God 
through the human hypostasis’ communion with the Holy Trinity. 
Fr Nicholas well articulates Bulgakovs sophiological project in 
Christology. Noting how Chalcedon expresses itself apophatically 
with the four celebrated negative adverbs (“without confusion,” 
“without change,” “without division,” “without separation”), 
Bulgakov plumbs for possible positive meanings in these negative 
formulations. He finds them, Fr Nichols correctly notes (p. 92), in 
his conception of “sophianity,” a common mark of both divine and 
human nature. 

After treating the various themes of Bulgakov’s Christology, 
our Dominican commentator goes on to consider the salient 
aspects of his speculations on the Holy Spirit, the Church, and 
eschatology, concluding with an overview of the more strictly 
devotional works of the “little trilogy” and those on the eucharist 
and icons. The limitations of a book review, however, preclude a 
detailed examination of all the points he makes in his analyses of 
these grand dogmatic themes. But one general observation deserves 
underscoring. At all times in his expositions, Fr Nichols is a probing 
master who truly does try to grasp Bulgakovs sophiological 
conceptions from within. In this, oddly enough, as a Catholic he 
has succeeded where many an Orthodox has failed. Admittedly 
“benign” in his reading of Bulgakov, Fr. Nichols at the same time 
does not shy away from criticism and does, indeed, bemoan some of 
Bulgakov’s animus against Catholic points of view as well as debunk 
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his, at times, “eccentric” positions that have only served to alienate 
him from mainstream Orthodox theologians in the past. On this 
score, Orthodox readers can only profit by availing themselves of 
this “primer” as a vade mecum in their own study of Bulgakov. 

— Robert F. Slesinski 

Gillian Crow, “ This Holy Man”: Impressions of Metropolitan 

Anthony (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 2005), paper, 
£17.95, xvi+pp. 251, ISBN 0-232-52568-4. 

The recent death in 2003 of Metropolitan Anthony (Bloom) of 
the UK diocese of Sourozh marked not only the end of an era but 
the passing of a most important person in the Orthodox world 
and beyond. Not just in the UK and not only among Christians of 
Russian background. Metropolitan Anthony had been the “face” as 
well as the “voice” of Orthodox Christianity for decades. His books, 
though few, sold extensively. He was regarded as one of the leading 
teachers of the spiritual life, an “elder” if there ever was one in the 
West who could communicate effectively in several languages and 
did so on radio, TV, and in many other venues. His life first abroad 
in the family of a diplomat, then in the Russian emigration in Paris, 
also in the medical profession and French Resistance during WWII 
and thereafter in priestly and episcopal service both in France and 
the UK is almost the stuff of an art film. Those who knew him, 
worked with him, long expressed the complexity of his character, 
the many and often contradictory patterns of his behavior. Quite 
public was his sometimes unbelievably uncivil anti-Catholicism, 
his quixotic swings of mood and abrupt, even brutal, treatment 
of friends and co-workers. Yet he would spend hours listening to 
the troubles of visitors. He had no use for ecclesiastical pomp and 
lived in poverty that was painful to describe. Gifted as a teacher and 
leader, one of the few to implement the truly conciliar reforms of the 
Moscow Council of 1917-18 in his diocese of Sourozh in the UK, 
he nevertheless could accurately be said to have run that diocese 
out of his cassock pocket and, some might say, came very close to 
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Russian background. Metropolitan Anthony had been the “face” as 
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though few, sold extensively. He was regarded as one of the leading 
teachers of the spiritual life, an “elder” if there ever was one in the 
West who could communicate effectively in several languages and 
did so on radio, TV, and in many other venues. His life first abroad 
in the family of a diplomat, then in the Russian emigration in Paris, 
also in the medical profession and French Resistance during WWII 
and thereafter in priestly and episcopal service both in France and 
the UK is almost the stuff of an art film. Those who knew him, 
worked with him, long expressed the complexity of his character, 
the many and often contradictory patterns of his behavior. Quite 
public was his sometimes unbelievably uncivil anti-Catholicism, 
his quixotic swings of mood and abrupt, even brutal, treatment 
of friends and co-workers. Yet he would spend hours listening to 
the troubles of visitors. He had no use for ecclesiastical pomp and 
lived in poverty that was painful to describe. Gifted as a teacher and 
leader, one of the few to implement the truly conciliar reforms of the 
Moscow Council of 1917-18 in his diocese of Sourozh in the UK, 
he nevertheless could accurately be said to have run that diocese 
out of his cassock pocket and, some might say, came very close to 
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running it into the ground. Very late in his episcopate his former 
protege proved to be a pastoral failure and great disappointment as 
an auxiliary bishop, and the metropolitan had to ask for the recall 
of the very person he had nominated to assist him. 

All of this comes from the portrait we have now in a fairly 
extensive biography of him that has been published by his former 
diocesan secretary Gillian Crow. (A selection of his talks has also 
been published.) I cannot recommend too highly Gillian Crow’s 
skill in providing a complex but accurate portrait of Metropolitan 
Anthony. To be sure, there will be criticism on the part of those 
who would have preferred hagiography of the classical, “celebrity” 
sort, stressing only the appealing, positive features of his life, 
actions and words. There will also be complaints that in striving 
to show the authentic man here as we all are, “among sinners, the 
first” (as in the prayer before communion) Gillian Crow blurs over 
the details and deeds impossible to reconcile with the Gospel the 
metropolitan sought to preach. Put bluntly, she more often hints 
at things than offering explicit accounts of them. Yet occasionally 
she allows Metropolitan Anthony’s words to bear the weight: “You 
could have called me a pig, which is also true.” Mrs Crow adds 
her own rejoinder to this observation of his, noting that while it 
might be true, it was the sort of thing we keep in the family. Yes 
but to whose family does he now belong? And in refusing to travel 
the path of sanitizing or even adorning his figure, Gillian Crow 
does us a great service. Biographies that pretend to leave no stone 
unturned, that “tell all,” rarely do the job of authentically presenting 
the person in question. Revelations and “dark secrets” cloud over 
the rest of the human being described. One drowns in trivialities. 
Equally unhelpful is the opposite approach in which rough places 
are smoothed, the difficult aspects ignored or minimized, and only 
a positive, glowing image remains. Th e trouble is that such an image 
while it may appeal as a portrayal of classical sanctity nevertheless 
fudges the facts of a life lived. And the path to God, the way of 
holiness leads not only through admirable qualities and actions but 
through the ugly, repulsive even sinful elements of a life. Today we 
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need to have what Simone Weil called a new “saintliness demanded 
by the present moment,” one which could effect “the exposure of a 
large portion of truth and beauty hitherto concealed under a thick 
layer of dust” {Waitingfor God, 99). Enormously demanding, Weil 
sought a holiness in which God’s face was revealed in genius and 
creativity, despite all the human grime. Paul Evdokimov looked 
for the same, a more ordinary holiness which by the very everyday 
features was “hidden.” 

Now Metropolitan Anthony was indeed a very visible figure, 
regarded for both his eloquence and gravity. Yet I think Gillian 
Crow in the end does fashion a “living icon” of him. (The term comes 
from Mother Maria Skobtsova actually, used by her to describe 
the assembly being censed by deacon or priest in the course of the 
services, old and young, beautiful and ugly, sinners yet redeemed, 
saints as they are and in the making.) Metropolitan Anthony 
indeed comes forth from this biographical sketch as a human being, 
a mix of insight and arrogance, self-knowledge and explicit self- 
criticism yet often unwilling and unable to do what was necessary in 
leading his local church. Perhaps this is exactly how we should see 
one made in the image and likeness of God and ever being shaped 
by grace to be “very much like” that image {prepodobnie ) despite 
the twists and turns of life and personality that distort the image 
and likeness. When we think of those around us, whether bishops 
and priest, fellow parishioners or neighbors on the block, relatives 
or colleagues, do we see them as saints ? Is the very thought of this 
preposterous? Perhaps the problem lies with our grasp of the work 
of God continuing in us and our response to it (or lack thereof). 

— Michael Plekon 

Jim Forest, Praying with Icons, revised & expanded edition 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2008) ISBN-13: 978—1 — 
57075-758-7,218 pp., paper, illus., $22.00. 

Normally, a second edition is not worth reviewing since the changes 
are usually minor. However, in almost every way Orbis Books has 
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the assembly being censed by deacon or priest in the course of the 
services, old and young, beautiful and ugly, sinners yet redeemed, 
saints as they are and in the making.) Metropolitan Anthony 
indeed comes forth from this biographical sketch as a human being, 
a mix of insight and arrogance, self-knowledge and explicit self- 
criticism yet often unwilling and unable to do what was necessary in 
leading his local church. Perhaps this is exactly how we should see 
one made in the image and likeness of God and ever being shaped 
by grace to be “very much like” that image {prepodobnie ) despite 
the twists and turns of life and personality that distort the image 
and likeness. When we think of those around us, whether bishops 
and priest, fellow parishioners or neighbors on the block, relatives 
or colleagues, do we see them as saints ? Is the very thought of this 
preposterous? Perhaps the problem lies with our grasp of the work 
of God continuing in us and our response to it (or lack thereof). 

— Michael Plekon 

Jim Forest, Praying with Icons, revised & expanded edition 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2008) ISBN-13: 978—1 — 
57075-758-7,218 pp., paper, illus., $22.00. 

Normally, a second edition is not worth reviewing since the changes 
are usually minor. However, in almost every way Orbis Books has 
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improved this articulate, personal yet intelligent introduction to 
icons and the liturgical life that feeds into and surrounds them. 
For any book on icons, the quality of the color plates/images is 
paramount. The earlier edition was disappointing, containing only 
black-and-white images, and some hard to read, at that. From the 
cover image, a detail of the Vladimir icon of the Mother of God, 
to numerous other icons of Christ, the feasts of the church year 
and of the saints, the quality of the color images is simply excellent. 
The choice of icons reproduced is also remarkable, from masters 
like Andrei Rublev and Theophanes the Greek to modern master 
iconographer Leonid Ouspensky and John Reves. There are also 
some very helpful texts of daily prayers, sections situating festal 
icons in the hymnody and lessons of the feastdays, also a number of 
photos of icons in procession and home icon corners for prayer. As 
with his recent book on pilgrimage, Jim Forest allows his own life 
and experience to appear, making the entire presentation at once 
enlightening and humane. This new expanded edition would be 
very useful in introducing western Christians to the place of icons 
in the life and worship of the Eastern Church. 


— Michael Plekon 
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